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CHAPTER    XII. 


Of  the  Rheumatism. 


433.  M  ^  this  difeafe  there  are  two 


a 


fpecies,  the  one  named  the 
Acute,  the  other  the  Chronic  Rheuma- 
tifm. 
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434.  It .  is  the  Acute  Rheumatlfin 
which  efpecially  belongs  to  this  place, 
as  from  its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  me- 
thods of  cure,  it  will  appear  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  phlegmafia  or  inflammation, 

435.  This  difeptfe  is  frequent  in  cold ^ 
and  more  uncommon  in  warm  climates. 
It  appears  mofl  frequently  in  autumn 
and  fpring,  lefs  frequently  in  winter 
when  the  cold  is  conliderable  and  con- 
ftant,  and  very  feldom  during  the  heat 
of  fummer.  It  may  occur,  however, 
at  any  feafon,  if  viciilitudes-  of  heat 
and  cold  be  for  the  time  frequent. 

436.  The  acute  rheumatlfm  general- 
ly arifes  from  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  body  when  any  way  unnfually 
warm^  or  when  one  part  of  the  body 
is  expofed  to  cold  while  the  other 
parts  are  kept  warm  3  or,  laflly,  when 
the  application  of  the  cold  is  long 
continued,  as  it  is  when  wet   or  moift 

clothes 
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clothes  are  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
body. 

437.  Thefe  caufes  may  affect  perlbns 
of  ail  ages;  but  the  rheumatifm  feldom 
appears  in  either  very  young  or  in  el- 
derly perfons^  and  moft  .Gommonly  oc- 
curs from  the  age  of  puberty  to  that,  of 
thirty-five  years  *. 

438.  Thefe  caufes  (436.)  may  alfo 
affe6l  perfons  of  any  confiitution  ;  but 
they,  moft  commonly  afied:  thofe  of  a 
fanguine  temperament. 

439.  This  difeafe  is  particularly  diftin- 

guiilied  by  pains  affecting  the  joints,  for 

the  moll  part  the  joints  alone,  but  fome- 

times  aifedting  alio  the  mufcular  parts* 

B  2  Very 


*  There  are  many  inftances,  however,  of  rheuma- 
tifm extremely  acute  in  old  people. 
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Very  often  the  pains  fhoot  along  tlie! 
courfe  of  the  mirfcles,  from  one  joint 
to  another,  and  are  always  much  in^ 
creafed  by  the  adionof  the  mufcles  be- 
longing to  the  joint  or  joints  afFeded. 

440.  The  larger  joints  are  moll  fre- 
quently affedied;  fuch  as  the  hip-joint,, 
and  knees  of  the  lower,  and  the  fhoul- 
ders  and  elbows  of  the  upper,  extremi- 
ties. The  ankles  and-  wrifls  are  alfo 
frequently  aftedcd ;  but  the  fmaller 
joints,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  toes  or^ 
fingers,  feldom  fuffer, 

441.  This  difeafe,  although  fonie- 
times  confined  to  one  part  of  the  body 
only,  yet  very  often  affeds  many  parts^ 
of  it ;  and  then  it  comes  on  with  a  cold 
ftage,  which  is  immediately  fucceeded 
by  the  other  fymptoms  of  pyrexia^  and 
particularly  by  a  frequent,  full,  and 
hard  pulfe.  Sometimes  the  pyrexia  is 
formed  before  any  pains  are  perceived  : 
i  but 
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but  commanly  pains  are  felt  in  parti- 
cular parts,  before  any  fymptoms  of 
pyrexia  appear. 

442.  When  no  pyrexia  is  prefent,  the 
pain  is  fometimes  confined  to  one  joint 
only  5  but,  when  any  confiderable  py- 
rexia is  prefent,  although  the  pain  may 
be  chiefly  in  one  joint,  yet  it  feldom 
happens  but  that  the  pains  afFed  feveral 
joints  often  at  the  very  fame  time,  but 
for  the  mofl  part  fhifting  their  place, 
and,  having  abated  in  one  joint,  be- 
come more  violent  in  another.  They 
do  not  commonly  remain  long  in  the 
fame  joint,  but  frequently  fhift  from 
one  to  another,  and  fometimes  return 
to  joints  formerly  affeded  ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  difeafe  often  continues  for 
^  long  time, 

443.  The  pyrexia  attending  this  dif- 
eafe has  an  exacerbation  every  evening, 
and   is   mofl   confiderable  during  the 

B  3  night, 
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night,  when  the  pains  alfo  becomQ 
more  violent  ^  and  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  pains  fliift  their  place 
from  one  joint  to  another.  The  pains 
feem  to  be  alfo  increafed  during  the 
night,  by  the  body  being  covered  more 
clofely,  and  kept  warmer. 

444.  A  joint,  after  having  been  for 
fome  time  affeded  with  pain,  commonly 
becomes  afFeded  alfo  with  fome  rednefs 
and  fwelling,  which  is  painful  to  the 
touch.  It  feldom  happens,  that  a  fi;v€ll- 
ing  coming  on  does  not  alleviate  the 
pain  of  the  joint ;  but  the  fwelling  does 
not  always  take  off  the  pain  entirely, 
nor  fecure  the  joint  againfb  a  return  of 
it. 

445.  This  difeafe  is  commonly  at- 
tended with  fome  fweating^  which  oc- 
curs early  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe , 
but  it  is  feldom  free  or  copious,  and 

feldom 
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feldom    either    removes   the   pains   or 
proves  critical, 

446.  In  the  courfe  of  this  difeafe  the 
urine  is  hig^h  coloured,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning witholit  fediment  ^  but  as  the 
difeafe  advances^  and  the  pyrexia  has 
more  confiderable  remifiions,  the  urine 
depolites  a  lateritious  fediment.  This, 
however,  does  not  prove  entirely  criti- 
cal y  for  the  difeafe  often  continues 
long  after  fuch  a  fediment  has  appeared 
in  the  urine. 

447.  When  blood  is  drawn  in  this 
difeafe,  it  always  exhibits  the  appear- 
:mce  mentioned  237. 

448.  The  acute  rheuraatifm,  though  it 
has  fo  much  of  the  nature  of  the  other 
phiegmafiae,  differs  from  all  thofe  hi- 
therto mentioned,  in  this,  that  it  is  not 
apt  to  terminate  in  fuppuration.  This 
almoft  never  happens  in  rheumatifin  5 

B  4  but 
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but  the  difeafe  fometimes  produces  ef- 
fuiions  of  a  tranfparent  gelatinous* fluid 
into  the  iheaths  of  the  tendons.  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  ef- 
fufions  are  frequent,  it  mull  alfo  hap- 
pen, that  the  effufed  fluid  is  commonly 
reabforbed ;  for  it  has  feldom  hap- 
pened, and  never  indeed  to  my  obfer^- 
vation,  that  confiderable  or  permanent 
tumours  have  been  produced,  or  fuch 
as  required  to  be  opened,  and  to  have 
the  contained  fluid  evacuated.  Such  tu- 
mours, however  have  occurred  to  o- 
thers,  and  the  opening  made  in  them 
has  produced  ulcers  difficult  to  heal. 
Vide  Stork.  Ann.  IVled.  II. 

449.  With  the  .  circumftances  men- 
tioned from  439.  to  448.  the  difeafe  of- 
ten continues  for  feveral  weeks."  It  fel- 
dom, however,  proves  fatal  5  and  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  pyrexia  con- 
tinues to  be  confiderable  for  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks.  While  the  pyrexia 

abates 
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abates  in  its  violence,  if  the  pains  of 
the  joints  continue,  they  are  lefs  vio- 
lent, more  limited  in  their  place,  being 
confined  commonly  to  one  or  a  few 
joints  only,  and  are  lefs  ready  to  change 
their  place. 

450.  When  the  pyrexia  attending 
rheumatifm  has  entirely  ceafed  ^  when 
the  fwelling,  and  particularly  the  red- 
nefs  of  the  joints,  are  entirely  gone ; 
but  when  pains  Hill  continue  to  afFed: 
certain  joints,  which  remain  fliflj 
which  feel  uneafy  upon  motion,  or  up- 
on changes  of  weather,  the  difeafe  is 
named  the  Chronic  Rheumatifm,  as  it 
very  often  continues  for  a  long  time. 
As  the  chronic  is  commonly  the  fequel 
of  the  acute  rheumatifm,  I  think  it  pro- 
per to  treat  of  the  former  alfo  in  this 
place. 

451.  The 
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451.  The  limits  between  the  acutTe 
and  chronic  rheuniatifm  are  not  always 
exadly  marked. 

When  the  pains  are  ftiil  ready  to 
fhift  their  places  when  they  are  efpeci- 
ally  fevere  in  the  night-time  ;  when,  at 
the  fame  time,  they  are  attended  with 
forne  degree  of  pyrexia,  and  with  fome 
fwelling,  and  eipecialiy  with  fome  red- 
nefs  of  the  joints  ;  the  difeafe  is  to  be 
confidered  as  ilill  partaking  the  nature 
of  the  acute  rheumatifm. 

But,  when  there  is  no  degree  of  py- 
rexia remaining ;  w^lien  the  pained 
joints  are  without  rednefs  ^  when  they 
are  cold  and  ilifF^  when  they  cannot 
eafily  be  made  to  fweat  ^  or  when, 
while  a  free  and  warm  fweat  is  brought 
out  on  the  reft  of  the  body,  it  is  only 
clammy  and  cold  on  the  pained  joints ; 
and  when,  efpecialiy,  the  pains  of  thefe 
joints  are  increafed  by  cold,  and  re- 
lieved by  heat    applied   to   them  ^  the 

cafe 
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cafe  Is  to  be   conlidered  as  that  of  a 
purely  chronic  rheumatifm. 

452.  The  chronic  rheumatifm  may 
afl^ed:  different  joints ;  but  Is  efpeclally 
ready  to  affed  thofe  joints  which  are 
furrounded  with  many  mufcles,  and 
thofe  of  which  the  mufcles  are  em- 
ployed in  the  moll  confhant  and  vigor- 
ous exertions.  Such  Is  the  cafe  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  loins,  the  ailedion  of 
which  is  named  Lumbago ;  or  that  of 
the  hip-joint,  when  the  difeafe  is  named 
Ifchias,  or  Sciatica. 

453'  Violent  ftralns  and  fpafms  oc- 
curring on  fudden  and  fomewhat  violent 
exertions,  bring  on  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, which  at  firll  partake  of  the  a- 
cute,  but  very  foon  change  Into  the  na- 
ture of  the  chronic  rheumatifm. 

454.  I  have  thus  delivered  the  hiflo- 
ry  of  rheumatifm  3  and   fuppofe,   that, 

from 
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from  what  has  been  faid,  the  remote 
caufes,  the  diagnofis  and  prognofis  of 
the  difeafe,  may  be  underftood.  The 
diilindion  of  the  rheumatic  pains  from 
thofe  refembling  them,  which  occur  in 
the  fyphilis  and  fcurvy,  will  be  obvious, 
either  from  the  feat  of  thofe  pains,  or 
from-  the  concomitant  fymptoms  pecu- 
liar to  thefe  difeafes  ^.  The  diflinc- 
tion  of  rheumatifm  from  gout  will  be 

.   more 


*  To  diftinguifli  the  chronic  rheumatiCm  from  vene- 
real or  fcorbutic  pains,  is,  however,  in  fome  cafes,  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  often  requires  the  utmofl  faga- 
city  of  the  praftitioner.  A  due  attention  to  the 
caufes  of  rheumatifm,  recited  in  the  foregoing  articles, 
and  a  ftrift  examination  whether  the  patient  has  been 
fubje£ted  to  thefe  caufes,  will  fometimes  determine 
the  difeafe  :  but  it  often  happens,  that  the  fame  caufes 
which  produce  rheumatifm,  alfo  exacerbate  venereal 
and  fcorbutic  pains. 

No  general  rules  can  be  delivered  on  this  fubjefl; ; 
dnd  the  pra£litioner  muft  trull  to  his  own  fagacity  for 
dire£tion  in  this  difficult  diagnofis. 
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mbre  fully  under  flood  from  what  is  to 
be  delivered  in  the  following  chapteK 

455*  With  refpedi  to  the  proximate 
eaufe  of  rheumatifm,  there  have  been 
various  opinions.  It  has  been  imputed 
to  a  peculiar  acrimony  ^  of  which, 
however,  in  ordinary  cafes,  I  can  find 
no  evidence ;  and,  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  •  remote  caufes,  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  cure  of  the  difeafe,  I  think 
the  fuppofition  very  improbable. 

The  caufe  of  an  Ifchias  Nervofa  af- 
figned  by  Cotunnius,  appears  to  me 
hypothetical,  and  is  not  fupported  by  ei- 
ther the  phenomena  or  method  of  cure. 
That,  however,  a  difeafe  of  a  rheumatic 
nature  may  be  occafioned  by  an  acrid 
matter  applied  to  the  nerves,  is  evident 
from  the  toothach,  a  rheumatic  affedion 
generally  arifing  from  a  carious  tooth. 

That  pains  refembling  thofe  of  rheu- 
matifm, may  arife  from  deep-feated 
fuppu  rat  ions,  we  know  from  fome  cafes 

depending 
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depending  on  fuch  a  caufe,  and  which;, 
in  their  fymptoms,  refemble  the  lum- 
bago or  ifchias.  I  believe,  however, 
that,  by  a  proper  attention,  thefe  cafes 
depending  on  iuppuration,  may  be  com- 
monly dillinguifhed  from  the  genuine 
cafes  of  lumbago  and  ifchias ;  and, 
from  what  is  faid  in  448,  I  judge  it  to 
be  at  leaft  improbable,  that  a  genuine 
lumbago  or  ifchias  does  ever  end  in 
fuppuration. 

456.  The  proximate  caufe  of  rheuina- 
tifm  has  been  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  a 
lentor  of  the  fluids  obflruding  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  part  ^  but  the  fame  conlide- 
ration  as  in  241,  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  will 
apply  equally  here  for  rejeding  thq 
fuppofltion  of  a  leijtor. 

457.  While  I  cannot,  therefore,  find 
either  evidence  or  reafon  for  fuppofing 
that  the  rheumatifm  depends  upon  any 
change  in  the  flate  0/  the  fluids,  I  mull 

conclude. 
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conclude,  that  the  proximate  caure  of 
acute  rheumatifm,  is  commonly  the 
fame  with  that  of  other  inflammations 
not  depending  upon  a  dire6l  ilimulus. 

458..  In  the  cafe  of  rheumatifm,!  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  mofl  common  remote 
caufe  of  it,  tliat  is,  cold  applied,  ope- 
rates efpeclaily  on  the  veiTels  of  the 
joints^  from  their  being  lefs  covered  by 
a  cellular  texture  than  thofe  of  the  in- 
termediate parts  of  the  limbs.  I  fup- 
pofe  further,  that  the  application  of 
cold  produces  a  eonflridiion  of  the  ex- 
treme veiTels  on  the  furface,  and.  at  the 
fame  time  an  increafe  of  tone  or  phlo- 
giitic  diatheiis  in,  the  courfe  of  them, 
from  which  arifes  an  increafed  impetus 
of  the  blood,  and  at  the  fame  time,  a  re- 
liilance  to  the  freepaflage  of  it,  and 
confequently  inflammation  and  pain. 
Further,  I  fuppofe,  that  the  reiiilance 
formed  excites  the  vis  medicatris  to  a 
farther  increafe  of  the   impetus  of  the 

blood  ; 
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blood;  and,  to  fupport  this,  a  cold 
Hage  arifes,  a  fpafm  is  formed,  and  a 
pyrexia  and  phlogiftic  diathefis  are  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  fyftem* 

459.  According  to  this  explanation, 
the  caufe  of  acute  rheUmatifm  appears 
to  be  exadly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
inflammations  depending  on  an  in- 
creafed  afflux  of  blood  to  a  part  while 
it  is  expofed  to  the  adion  of  cold. 

But  there  feems  to  be  alfo,  in  the  cafe 
of  rheumatifm,  a  peculiar  alFedtion  of 
the  fibres  of  the  mufcles.  Thefe  fibres 
feem  to  be  under  fome  degree  of  rigi- 
dity, and  therefore  lefs  eafily  admit  of 
motion ;  and  are  pained  upon  the  exer- 
tions of  it* 

It  is  alfo  an  afFedion  of  thefe  fibres 
which  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  pains  from  one  joint  to  ano- 
ther, along  the  courfe  of  the  mufcles, 
and  which  pains  are  more  feverely  felt 
in  the  extremities  of  the  mufcles  termi- 
nating 
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nating  in  the  Joints,  becaufe,  beyond 
thefe,  the  ofcillations  are  not  propaga- 
ted. 

This  afFedion  of  the  mufcular  fibres 
attending  rheumatifin,  feems  to  explain 
why  ftrains  and  fpafins  produce  rheu- 
matic afFecSions  3  and,  upon  the  whole, 
iliows,  that,  with  an  inflammatory  af- 
fedion  of  the  fanguiferous  fyflem, 
there  is  alfo  in  rheumatifm  a  peculiar 
afFedion  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  which 
•  has  a  confiderable  fhare  in  producing 
the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe. 

46a*  Having  thus  given  my  opinion 
of  the  proximate  caufe  of  rheumatifm^ 
I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  cure. 

461.  Whatever  difficulty  may  occur 
with  refpecS  to  the  explanation  given- 
(458*  and  459.)?  ^his  remains  certain, 
that  in  acute  rheumatifm,  at  leaft  in  all 
thofe  cafes  which  do  not  arife  from  di- 
redl  ftlmuli,  there  is  an  inflammatory 

Vol.  H.  C  aiFedion 
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affedlion  of  the  parts,  and  a  phlogiftic 
diathefis  in  the  whole  fyflem  ^  and  up- 
on thefe  is  founded  the  method  of 
cure,  which  frequent  experience  has 
approved  of. 

462.  The  cure  therefore  requires,  in 
the  firft  place,  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen, 
and  particularly  a  total  abftinence  from 
animal  food,  and  from  all  fermented  or 
fpirituous  liquors  }  fubflituting  a  vege- 
table or  milk  diet,  and  the  plentiful  ufe 
of  bland  diluent  drinks. 

463.  Upon  the  fame  principle  (450.); 
at  leaft  with  perhaps  the  fame  excep- 
tion as  above,  blood-letting  is  the  chief 
remedy  of  acute  rheumatifm.  The 
blood  ought  to  be  drawn  in  large  quan- 
tity I,  and  the  bleeding  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  frequency,  ful- 
nefs,  and  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe,  and  to 
the  violence  of  the  pain.  For  the  moft 
part,  large  and  repeated  bleedings,  du- 
ring 
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ring  the  firll  days  of  the  difeafe,  fee^ 
to  be  neceiTary,  and  accordingly  have 
been  very  much  employed  :  but  to  this 
fome  bounds  are  to  be  fet^  for  very 
profufe  bleedings  Occalion  a  flow  re- 
covery, and,  if  not  abfolutely  effectual, 
are  ready  to  produce  a  chronic  rheu* 
matifm. 

464.  To  avoid  that  debility  of  the 
fyftem,  which  general  bleedings  aite 
ready  to  occalion,  the  urgent  fymptom 
of  pain  may  be  often  relieved  by  topical 
bleedings^  and,  efpecially.  when  any 
fwelling  and  rednefs  have  come  upon 
a  joint,  the  pain  of  it  may  be  very  cer- 
tainly relieved  by  fuch  bleedings  :  but 
as  the  continuance  of  the  difeafe  feems 
to  depend  more  upoii  the  phlogiftic  dia- 
thefis  of  the  whole  fyftem,  than  upon 
the  affedion  of  particular  parts,  fo  topi- 
cal bleedings   will  not  always  fupply 


G  2  the 
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the  place  of  the  general  bleedings  pro- 
pofed  above  *. 

465 ►  To  take  oiF  the  phlogiflic  dia- 
thefis  prevailing  in  this  difeafe,  purging 
may  be  ufeful,  if  procured  by  medi- 
cines which  do  not  flimulate  the  whole 
fyftem,  fuch  as  the  neutral  falts,  and 
which  have,  in  fome  meafure,  a  refri- 
gerant power f.     Purging,  however,  is 

not 


*  Thefie  topical  bleedings,  however,  haVe,  by  re- 
peated experieijce,  been  found  of  eflential  advantage, 
efpecially  when  the  partial  inflammation  has  been 
verj  violent.  They  are  beii  perfomed  by  leeches, 
many  of  which  ought  to  be  appled  at  once  all  over 
the  inflamed  part. 

Cupping  has  long  been  the  favourite  pradlice  of 
many  phylicians,  but  it  generally  irritates  more  than 
the  leeches:  yet  in  cafes  that  req^uire  immediate  re- 
lief, it  is  preferable  to  them, 

f  The  Glauber,  or  Epfom  faTts,  are  the  molt  con- 
venient  purges   in   all   cafes  of  acute   rheumatifm. 

Either 
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not  fo  powerful  as  bleeding,  in  remo- 
ving phlogillic  diathefis^  and,  when  the 

difeafe 


Either  of  them  may  be  given  feparately,  or  joined 
-with  the  infufum  fennse,  as  in  the  following  formula: 
- « 
R.  Infuf.  Sennae,  |iii, 
Sal.  Glauber,  f  fs. 
Tin£t.  Jalap.  3!. 
Tinft.Aromat.  3fs. 
.  M.  f.  hauft.  . 

The  more  fuddenly  purges  operate  in  acute  rheu- 
matifms,  the  more  eiRcacious  are  they  generally 
found:  and  as  large  diluting  warm  thin  liquors  con- 
fiderably  accelerate  the  operation  of  all  purges,  fuch 
pradlice  is  never  to  be  negle^ed  in  thefe  cafes. 
Cream  of  tartar  whey,  mixed  with  twice  its  quantity 
of  warm  water,  is  a  very  proper  drink  to  affift  the 
operation  of  purges. 

Cream  of  tartar  whey  is  made  by  adding  to  an 
Engliih  pint  of  milk  (when  it  begins  to  boil),  ^n.  of 
Cream  of  Tartar ;  the  pan  muft  then  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  the  whole  fufFered  to  cool,  and  after- 
wards the  whey  is  to  be  feparated  from  the  curd  by 
flraining. 

C3 
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-difeafe  has  becom*  general  and  violent, 
frequent  llools  are  inconvenient,  and 
even  hurtful,  by  the  motion  and  pain 
which  they  occalion. 

466.  In  acute  rheumatifm,  applica- 
tions to  the  pained  parts  are  of  little 
fervice.  Fomentations,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  difeafe,  rather  aggravate 
than  relieve  the  pains.  The  rubefa- 
cients and  camphire  are  more  effectual 
in  relieving  the  pains;  but  generally 
they  only  ftiift  the  pain  from  one  part 
into  another,  and  do  little  towards  the 
cure  of  the  general  affedion.  Biifler- 
ing,  applied  to  the  pained  part,  may 
^Ifo  be  very  effectual  in  removing  the 
pain  from  it ;  but  will  be  of  little  ufe, 
except  where  the  pains  are  iiiuch  con- 
fined to  one  part. 

467.  The  feveral  remedies  mentioned 
from  451.  to   455.  moderate  the  yio- 
leace  of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  re- 
move 
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move  it  entirely  ;  but  they  fometimes 
fail  in  this,  and  leave  the  cure  imper- 
fedt.  The  attempting  a  cure  by  large 
and  repeated  bleedings  is  attended  with 
many  inconveniences,  (fee  140.);  and 
the  moil  effedlual  and  fafe  method  of 
curing  this  difeafe,  is,  after  fome  gene- 
ral bleedings  for  taking  off,  or  at  leafl 
diminilhing,  the  phlogiflic  diathefis,  to 
employ  fweating,  conduced  by  the 
rules  laid  down  168.  and  169*. 

C  4  468.  Opiates, 


*  Sweating  is  moft  efFedual  in  this  difeafe,  when 
produced  by  Dover's  powder,  or  as  it  is  called  in  our 
Pharmacopoeias,  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhae  compolitus.  The 
dofe  of  it  is  12  or  15  grains,  repeated  at  intervals,  of 
two  or  three  hours,  till  a  fweat  be  produced.  Diluent 
drinks  are  to  be  ufed  with  it :  and  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  obferve,  that  they  ought  to  be  fuch  as  are 
bland,  and  by  no  means  llimulating  -,  viz.  barley  wa- 
ter, lintfeed  tea,  thin  water  gruel,  &c. 
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468.  Opiates,  except  where  they  are 
directed  to  procure  fweat,  always  prove 
hurtful  in  every  flage  of  this  difeafe  ^. 

469.  The  Peruvian  bark  has  been 
fuppofed  a  remedy  in  fome  cafes  of  this 
difeafe  ;  but  we  have  feldom  found  it 
ufeful,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  hurtful.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  fit  in  thofe  cafes  on- 
ly, in  which  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  is 
already  much  abated,  and  where,  at  the 
fame   time,   the    exacerbations  of  the 

difeafe 

f  Notwitftandlng  this  caution,  many  practitioners 
ufe  opiates,  efpecially  when  joined  with  camphor,  to 


procure  fweats  in  acute  rheumatifm.  This  compound 
never  fails  to  increafe  the  phlogiftic  diathefis,  and 
confequently  mull  be  hurtful.  In  the  chronic  rheu- 
matifm, indeed,  camphor  and  opium  together  form  g, 
V3.1uable  medicine.    The  dofe  is  the  following  bolus  ; 

R.  Camphor,  gr.  vi. 
Sp.  Vini,  gutt.  X. 
Opii,  gr.  i. 
Tart.  Vitriol,  gr.  xv. 
Sjr.  q.  s.  M.  f.  boIuSc 
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difeare  are  manifeflly  periodical,  with 
conliderable  remiflions  interpofed  *. 

470.  Calomel,  and  fome  other  pre- 
parations of  mercury,  have  been  re- 
commended in  the  acute  rheumatifm; 
but  I  believe  they  are  ufeful  only  in 
cafes  of  the  chronic  kind,  or  at  leail  in 
cafes  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
thefe. 

471.  Having  now  treated  fully  o£ 
the  cure  of  the  acute  rheumatifm,  I 
proceed  to  treat  of  the  cure  of  the 
chronic,  which  is  fo  frequently  a  fe- 
quel  of  the  former. 

472.  The 


*  Bark  is  always  an  ambiguous  remedy  in  rheuma- 
tifm, and  on  its  firft  introdudlion  into  pra6lice  it  was 
thought  to  occafipn  or  induce  the  difeafe.  Where- 
ever  an  inflammatory  diathefis  prevails,  the  Peruvian 
bark  is  always  an  improper  medicine,  and  it  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  manifeflly  hurtful  in  the 
Jjeginning,  or  inflammatory  ftatc  of  rheumatifm. 
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472.  The  phenomena  of  the  purely 
chronic  rheumatifm_,  mentioned  in  439. 
and  440.  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  its 
proximate  caufe  is  an  ato?  y,  both  of  the 
blood-veflels  and  of  the  mufcular  fibres 
of  the  part  affeded,  together  with  a 
degree  of  rigidity  and  contradion  in 
the  latter,  fuch  as  frequently  attends 
them  in  a  flate  of  atony. 

473*  Upon  this  view  of  the  proxi- 
mate caufe,  the  general  indication  of 
cure  muft  be,  to  reftore  the  activity  and 
vigour  of  the  vital  principle  in  the 
part ;  and  the  remedies  for  this  difeafe, 
which  experience  has  approved  of,  are 
chiefly  fuch  as  are  manifellly  fuited  to 
the  indication  propofed. 

474.  Thefe  remedies  are  either  ex- 
teral  or  internal. 

The  external  are,  the  fupporting  the 
heat  of  the  part,  by  keeping  it  can- 
ftandy  covered  with  flannel  5  the  in- 

creafing 
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crealing  the  heat  of  the  part  by  exter- 
nal heat,  applied  either  in  a  dry  or  in 
a  humid  form  ^  the  diligent  ufe  of  the 
flefh-hruih,  or  other  means  of  fridion ; 
the  application  of  eledricity  in  fparks 
or  fhocks ;  the  application  of  cold  * 
water  by  affufion  or  immerfion  ;  the 
application  of  elTential  oils  of  the  moffc 
warm  and  penetrating  kind  ',  the  appli- 
cation of  fait  brine  ^  and,  laflly,  the 
employment  of  exercife,  either  of  the 
part  itfelf  fo  far  as  it  can  eafily  bear  it, 
or  of  the  whole  body  by  riding  or  o- 
ther  mode  of  geilation. 

475.  The  internal  remedies  are,    i. 
Large  dofes  of  efTential  oil  drawn  from 

refinous 


'  *  This,  when  compared  with  article  458.  and  o- 
thers,  feems  to  be  a  typographical  error,  and  the  au- 
thor meant  warm.  Prad:ice  affords  many  inftances 
of  chronic  rheuraatifras  being  occalioned  by  cold 
bathing. 
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refinous  fubftances,  fuch  as  turpentine*; 
2,  Subflances  containing  fuch  oils,  as 
guaicum  f ;    3.  Volatile  alkaline  falts  ; 

4.  Thefe, 


*  Turpentine  is  an  extremely  heating  oil,  as  in- 
deed are  all  the  elTential  oils  :  its  ufe  therefore  re- 
quires the  greateft  caution.  The  dofe  is  from  8  to 
15  drops  on  a  piece  of  fugar.  Venice  turpentine 
may  be  more  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  an 
emulfion,  by  diffolving  it  in  water  by  means  of  yolks 
of  eggs.  Two  fcruples  of  turpentine  is  the  ordinary 
dofe  ;  and  when  given  in  this  liquid  and  diluted  Itate, 
is  much  preferable  to  the  oil. 

f  The  officinal  preparations  of  guiacum,  are  an  ex- 
tract of  the  wood,  a  folution  of  the  gum  in  redlilied 
fpirit,  and  another  in  volatile  alkali.  The  gum  may 
be  given  in  the  quantity  of  15  or  20  grains  for  a  d'ofe, 
either  in  a  bolus,  or  made  into  an  emulfion  with  yolk 
of  egg  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  water  :  In  larger 
quantities  it  is  too  purgative.  The  Tinft.  guaiac. 
ammoniat.  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  an  ex- 
cellent form,  as  the  volatile  fpirit  promotes  the  me- 
dicinal virtue  of  the  guaiacum.  The  dofe  of  it  is 
from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  morning  and  even- 
ing, in  any  convenient  vehicle  ;  a  tea-cupful  of  milk 
js  the  bell,  as  it  Iheathes  in  fome  meafiire  the  pun- 
gency 
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4.  Thefe,  or  other  medicines  diredled 
to  procure  fweat,  (169.)  3  and  lallly.  Ca- 
lomel *,  or  other  preparation  of  mer- 
cury, in  fmall  dofes,  continued  for 
fome  time, 

476.  Thefe,  (463.  464.),  are  the  re- 
medies fuccefsfully  employed  in  the 
purely  chronic  rheumatifm  5  and  there 
are  ftill  others  recommended,  as  bleed- 
ing, general  and  topical  5  burning  > 
bliflering ;  and  ifiiies  :  but  thefe  appear 
to  oie  to  be  chiefly,  perhaps  only,  ufe- 

ful 


gency  of  the  ir>edicine.  Guaiacum  is  very  conveni- 
ently joined  with  rhubarb  and  magnefia,  when  we 
find  that  fuch  a  dofe  of  it,  as  is  necelTary  for  pro. 
curing  a  fufficient  opening,  would  be  too  heating.  A 
formula  of  this  kind  is  defcribed  in  the  note  on  ar- 
ticle 559. 

*  Calomel,  perhaps,  has  only  been  ferviceable  in 
venereal  cafes. 
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ful  when   the  difeafe  flill  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  acute  rheumatifm  *. 


*  The  diet  in  the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatifm 
ought  to  be  generous  and  full.  In  many  cafes,  efpe- 
cially  among  people  in  poor  circumftances,  good 
living,  with  two  or  three  glalTes  of  flierry  in  the  day, 
has  cured  the  difeafe  without  any  medicines.  One 
material  circumftance  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  viz. 
that  the  cure  is  much  impeded  by  coftivenefe :  if, 
therefore,  the  guaiacum  does  not  procure  two  mo- 
tions in  the  day,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  along 
with  it  fome  warm  laxative.  The  Vinum  aloes  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a  proper  medicine  in 
thefe  cafes  :  its  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  ounces  :  As 
is  alfo  the  Tinft.  Rhei  cum  Aloe  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  Pharmacopoeia :  its  dofe  may  be  from  a 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  as  occaiion  may  require. 


C  H  A  P^ 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

OF     THE 

T   O  O   T   H   A   C  H, 

OR 

■9 

O    D    O    N    T    A    I^   G   I    A. 


477.  T  Have  formerly  confidered  this 
A  difeafe  as  a  fpecies  of  Rheu- 
matifm,  to  be  treated  upon  the  fame 
principles  as  thofe  delivered  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter ,  but  now,  from  more 
attentive  confideration,  I  am  led  to 
*  confidex 
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confider  the  tootliach  as  a  diftind:  dif- 
eafe.  Whilft  the  mofl  of  what  has 
been  delivered  in  the  lafl  chapter  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  fuppofition  that  the 
rheumatifm  depends  upon  a  certain 
ftate  of  the  blood-vellels,  and  of  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  them,  without 
this  being  produced  by  the  irritation  of 
any  acrid  matter  applied  ),  I  judge,  that 
in  the  toothach,  though  there  are  often 
the  fame  circumftances  in  the  ftate  of 
the  blood-veflels  as  in  the  cafes  of  rheu- 
matifm, thefe  circumftances  in  tooth- 
ach always  arife  from  the  application  of 
an  acrid  matter  to  the  nerves  of  the 
teeth. 

478.  This  difeafe  is  often  no  other 
than  a  pain  felt  in  a  particular  tooth, 
without  any  inflammatory  affection  be- 
ing at  the  fame  time  communicated  to 
the  neighbouring  parts.  This,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  the  cafe;  and,  for  the 
moft  part,  together  with  the  pain  of. 

the 
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the  tooth,  there  is  fome  degree  of  pain 
and  of  inflammatory  afFedion  commu- 
nicated to  the  neighhouring  parts^ 
fometimes  to  the  whole  of  thole  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  head  with  the  affedled 
tooth, 

479.  This  inflammatory  affedion 
feems  to  me  to  be  alwavs  an  aflfedion 
of  mufcles,  and  of  the  membranous 
parts  connected  with  thefe,  without  any 
tendency  to  fuppuration  ^  and  fuch  an 
afIed:ion,  as  is  excited  by  cold  in  fimi- 
lar  parts  elfewhere.  It  is  from  thefe 
circumfl:ances  that  I  conclude  the  af^ 
fedion  to  be  of  the  rheumatic  kind. 

480.  It  is  pofllble  that  the  mufcles 
and  membi'anes  of  the  jaw  may  be  af- 
fe<5led  by  the  fame  caufes  which  pro- 
duce the  rheumatifm  in  other  parts  ^ 
and  it  is  alfo  pofllble,  that  a  rheumatic 
diathefis  at  firfl:  produced  by  irritation, 
may  fubfifl:  in  the  mufcles  and  mem- 

Vol.  II,  D  branes 
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branes  of  the  jaw,  fo  that  the  inflam- 
matory aiFedlon  may  be  renewed  by 
certain  caufes  without  any  new  appli- 
cation of  acrid  matter  :  but  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  either  of  thefe  occurrences 
are  very  rare,  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  afcertain  any  cafes  of  toothach  to  be 
of  thefe  kinds.  I  confider  it,  therefore, 
as  highly  probable,  that  this  rheumatic 
afFedion  of  the  jaws,  which  we  name 
toothach,  is  always  dependent  upon 
fome  immediate  application  of  acrid 
matter  to  the  nerves  of  the  teeth. 

481.  It  is  however  to  be  obferved, 
that  this  application  of  acrid  matter 
does  not  always  excite  a  pain  in  the 
tooth  itfelf,  or  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  parts ;  but 
that  it  very  often  operates  by  produ- 
cing a  diathefis  only  >  fo  that  cold  ap- 
plied to  the  neighbouring  parts  does  ex- 
cite both  a  pain  in  the  tooth,  and  an  in- 
flammatory affedion  of  the  neighbourr 
ing  parts  which  did  not  appear  before. 

There 
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There  feem  to  be  sLlfo  certain  Hates 
of  the  body,  which  operate  upon  the 
fame  diathefis,  fo  as  to  produce  tooth- 
ach.  Such  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with 
pregnant  women,  who  are  more  liable 
to  toothach  than  other  women.  There 
are  probably  alfo  fome  cafes  of  iiicrea- 
fed  irritability  which  render  perfons 
more  fubjed:  to  toothach.  Thus  wo- 
men are  more  liable  to  the  difeafe  than 
men,  and  particularly  women  liable  to 
hyfteric  afFedions^ 

482.  The  acrid  matter  producing  this 
difeafe  feems  to  be  generated  firfl  in  the 
hard  fubflances  of  the  teeth  ^  and  as  it 
often  appears  firft  upon  the  external 
furface  of  thefe,  it  might  be  fufpeded 
to  arife  from  the  application  of  exter- 
nal matters  to  the  teeih:  but  as  the 
production  of  this  acrimony  is  often 
begun  in  the  internal  cavity  of  the 
teeth,  where  the  operation  of  external 
matters  cannot  be  fufpeded,  and  as  e- 
D  2  yen 
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ven  when  it  begins  upon  the  external 
paits  of  the  teeth,  the  operation  of  the 
ca:ufe  is  at  firft  in  a  fmall  portion  of 
the  teeth  only,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
fuppofe  that  any  matter  externally  ap- 
plied could  a(^  in  a  partial  manner  ;  fo 
it  is  prefumed  that  the  acrid  matter  oc- 
cafioning  the  toothaeh  is  produced  by 
forne  vice  originating  in  the  fubllance 
of  the  tooth  itfelf.  When  it  begins  up- 
on the  external  furface,  it  is  on  the 
enamel  5  but  upon  the  internal  furface, 
it  muft  be  in  the  bony  part.  From 
what  caufes  it  arifes  ir>  either  of  thefe 
fub fiances,  I  do  not  at  all  .know;  but  I 
fufped:  that  it  often  arifes  from  fome 
more  general  fault  in  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  The  frequent  ufe  of  mercury, 
efpecially  when  thrown  much  upon  the 
mouth,  and  the  ftate  of  the  fluids  in 
fcurvy,  feem  both  of  them  to  give  a 
difpofition  to  a  caries  in  the  teeth  ;  and 
it  is  pofiible  that  fome  other  acrimoni-^ 
.3  ous. 
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ous  ftates  of  the  fluids  may  have  the 
fame  effed:. 

483.  A  caries  in  fome  part  of  the 
teeth,  whether  arifing  upon  their  inter- 
nal fiirface  or  upon  their  external,  pro- 
ceeding fo  far  as  td  reach  the  nerves  in 
the  cavity  of  the  teeth,  is  pretty  mani- 
feflly  the  caufe  of  toothach,  and  of  the 
firft  attacks  of  it :  but  when  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  teeth  has  been  opened,  fo 
that  the  external  air  or  other  matters 
can  reach  that  cavity,  thefe  are  often 
the  exciting  caufes  of  toothach,  and 
ferve  to  prove  in  general,  that  acrid 
matters  applied  to  the  nerves  occalion 
the  difeafe. 

484.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  mat- 
ter produced  in  the  caries  of  the  teeth, 
I  do  not  underftand,  nor  have  I  found 
any  proper  corredor  of  it  3  but  I  ^  pre- 
fume  it  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind,  as  it; 
often  taints  the  breath  with  a  fetid 
odour. 

^3  4?5'  l^ 
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485.  In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  ^ 
long  experience  has  fhown,  that  the  ex- 
tradllon  of  the  carious  tooth  proves  the 
moft  efFedual,  and  very  often  the  only 
effedual  remedy  of  the  difeafe.  But  as 
in  fome  cafes  this  extraction  is  not  pro- 
per, and  as  in  many  cafes  it  is.  obfli- 
nately  ^voided,  other  means  of  curing 
the  difeafe,  or  at  leaft  of  relieving  the 
pail),  have  been  fought  for  and  much 
pradtifed. 

486.  Among  thefe  remedies,  thofe  are 
likely  to  be  the  moft  eiFedual  which 
entirely  d.efl;roy  the  affedled  nerve,  or 
at  leaft  fo  much  of  it  as  is  expqfed  to 
the  adiqn  of  the  acrid  matter  in  th^ 
tooth.  When  an  opening  is  made  in- 
to the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  the  nerve  of 
it  may  be  deilroyed  moft  certainly  by 
the  adual  cautery ;  ajid  it  may  alfo 
pollibly  be  done  by  the  application  of 
potential  cauftics,  either  of ,  the  alka- 
line or  acid  kind.  ..;. 

487,  When 
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487.  When  thefe  remedies  cannot  be 
rendered  efFedual,  relief  may  often  be 
obtained  by  diminifhing  the  fenfibility 
of  the  nerve  afFeded,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  opium,  or  of  the  more  acrid 
aromatic  oils  *,  diredly  to  the  nerve  in 
the  tooth.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the 
fenfibility  of  the  affeded  nerve  may 
often  be  for  fome  time  diminiflied  by 
the  external  application  of  opium  to 
the  extremities  of  thofe  nerves  in  the 
fkin,  which  are  branches*  of  the  fame 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  with  thofe  of  th^ 
teeth. 

488.  When  the  difeafe  confifls   enr- 

tirely  in  a  pain  of  the  nerve  of  the 

tooth,  without  any  confiderable  afiec- 

D  4  tion 


*  The  Oleum  Origani  is  the  oil  generally  ufed  for 
this  purpofe.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  in  ufing  ei- 
ther thefe  acrid  effential  oils,  or  the  vitriolic  or  other 
mineral  acids,  that  no  part  of  them  touch  the  gums. 
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tion  communicated  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  the  remedies  already  men- 
tioned are  thofe  efpecially  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  but  when  the  difeafe  conlifts 
very  much  in  an  inflammatory  afFedion 
of  the  mufcles  and  membranes  of  the 
jaw,  and  when  at  the  fame  time  there 
is  little  or  no  accefs  for  the  above- 
rnentioned  remedies  to  the  affeded 
nerve,  other  meafures  are  to  be  em- 
ployed for  relieving  the  difeafe. 

489.  If  the  difeafe  be  attended  with 
any  general  phlogiftic  diathelis  of  the 
fyflem,  or  with  any  confiderable  de- 
gree of  pyrexia,  a  general  bleeding 
may  be  ufeful  in  relieving  the  difeafe  ^ 
but  thefe  circumilances  occur  very 
rarely,  and  the  difeafe  is  for  the  moll 
part  ^  purely  topical  affection  \  in 
which,  as  I  obferved  before,  a  general 
bleeding  is  of  very  little  fervice.  As 
this  difeafe,  however,  is  a  topical  in- 
fla,mmation,  it  naight  be  fuppofed  that 

topical 
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topical  bleedings  would  be  very  ufeful, 
and  fometimes  they  are  fo  ^  but  it  is 
feldom  that  their  efFeds  are  either  con- 
fiderable  or  permanent.  The  reafons 
of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  the  difeafe 
does  not  confift  in  an  ajBTedion  of  the 
blpod-veflels  alone,  as  in  the  ordinary 
cafes  of  rheumatifm  j  but  in  a  peculiar 
afFedlion  of  the  fibres  both  of  the 
mufcles  and  of  the  veffels  of  the  part 
induced  by  irritation.  The  inefficacy 
of  topical  bleedings  is  with  me  a  proof 
of  the  difeafe  being  of  the  latter  kind. 

490.  The  remedies  therefore  necef- 
fary  to  give  relief  in  this  difeafe,  are 
thofe  which  take  off  the  fpafm  of  th6^ 
veflels,  and  efpecially  of  the  mufcles 
and  membranes  afFeded.  Such  are 
bliilering,  brought  as  near  to  the  part; 
affeded  as  can  conveniently  be  done  *^ 

and 

♦  Bllfters  are  applied  mod  fuccefsfully  behind  the 
egirs.     Such  applications  however  are  alwajs  trouble- 

fome; 
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and  fuch  are  alfo  increafed  excretions 
excited  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  of 
the  faliva  and  mucus  of  the  mouth  by 
the  ufe  of  acrid  maflicatories  *.     It  is 

often 


fome;  and  their  efFeds  are  often  doubtful.  Other 
milder  ftimulants  frequently  anfwer  all  the  intention 
of  blifters,  and  by  many  praftitioners  are  thought  to 
be  equally  efficacious.  The  applicatior  generally 
ufed  are  camphorated  fpjrit,  or  volatile  alkali.  This 
laft,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
oil  of  almonds,  rubbed  on  the  jaw,  the  part  being 
kept  warm  by  a  piece  of  flannel,  has  often  been 
found  exireHtelT-«feful. 

irmth,any  how  pr^^u\ed  on  the  part,  always 
Lv^s  r^irfrti  yH^S''  °^  *^6  contrary,  cold  always  ex- 
tperates  the  fymptoms  :  Ifcnce  the  propriety  of  co- 

veiqng  the-^avff^^^livtlth^fl^imel,  and  avoiding  a  cold 

ftreanj-qfiaife  i^  ['Z-^-^ 

*  Thefe  are  horfe-radiih,  fcurvy-grafs,  the  greater 
celandine,  with  fome  others  ;  but  the  radix  pyrethri 
is  the  befl.  In  fome  gharmacopceia,  but  I  do  not  re- 
collecl  which,  there  is  a  formula,  called  Trochifci  Sia- 
lagcgi,  to  the  befl  of  my  remembrance^  as  follows : 

Bi.Pulv. 
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often  fufficient  to  excite  a  ftrong  fenfa- 
tlon  in  the  neighbouring  parts  3  as  by 
eau  de  luce,  fpirit  of  lavender,  or  Hun- 
gary water  fnufFed  up  the  noilrils ;  or 
by  the  vitriolic  aether  properly  applied 
to  the  cheek.  It  is  upon  the  fame  foot- 
ing that  I  fuppofe  brandy  or  other  ar- 
dent fpirit  held  in  the  mouth  is  often 
of  fervice. 

491.  There  are  cafes  of  toothach  in 
which  it  dops  not  appear  that  the  dif- 
eafe  arifes  from  an  acrid  matter  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  nerve  of  a  tooth  5 

bmt 


Bt.  Pulv.  Rad.  Pyrethri,  gi. 
Gum.  Maftich.  §fs. 
01.  Garyophyll.  Aromat. 
01.  Marjoranaj,  aa  5i- 
Ceras  Alb.  q.  f.  ut  f.  Trochijfci. 

One  of  thefe  held  in  the  mouth,  or  chewed,  pro- 
motes  a  copious  difcharge  of  faliva,  by  warming  an4 
iJimulating  the  falivary  gland?. 
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but  from  the  external  application  of 
cold,  or  fome  other  caufes  immediate- 
ly applied  to  the  mufcles  and  mem- 
branes of  the  jaw ;  and  which  there- 
fore feem  to  require  fome  remedies  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  above  mentioned. 
But  in  all  fuch  cafes,  it  is  to  be  fufped- 
ed,  that  the  efFed:s  of  cold  or  of  other 
fuch  caufes  are  owing  to  a  diathefis 
produced  by  an  acrid  matter  applied  to 
the  nerve  of  a  tooth,  and  continuing 
in  fome  meafure  to  adl  there  j,  and  we 
have  accordingly  often  found,  that  the 
adion  of  thofe  external  caufes  were  to 
be  obviated  only  by  the  extraction  of 
the  tooth  from  which  the  diathefis  had 
arifen. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


OF   THE 


G     O     U     T. 


4^2*  nPHE  Gout,  not  only  as  it  oc- 
JL  curs  in  difFerent  perfons, 
but  even  as  it  occurs  in  the  fame  per- 
fbn  at  diiierent  times,  is  a  difeafe  of 
fuch  various  appearance,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  render  the  hiilory  of  it  com- 
plete and  exad,  or  to  give  a  charader 

of 
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of  it  that  will  univerfally  apply.  How- 
ever, I  fliall  endeavour  to  defcribe  the 
difeafe  as  it  moil  commonly  appears, 
and  to  mark  the  varieties  of  it  as  well 
as  I  can.  From  fuch  a  hiflory  I  ex- 
pert that  a  general  character  may  be 
given  y  and  fuch  I  think  is  the  follow- 
ing, as  given  in  the  lafl  edition  of  our 
Nofology : 


Gen.    XXiV. 


P    O    B    A   G    R    A, 


Morbus  haereditarius,  oriens  fine  cau- 
fa  externa  evidente,  fed  praeeunte  pie- 
rumque  ventriculi  afFedione  infolita  > 
pyrexia  ^  dolor  ad  articulum,  et  ple- 

rumque 
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rumque  pedis  poUici,  certe  pediim  et 
manuum  junduris,  potiffimuin  infeftus  ; 
per  intervalla  revertens,  et  faepe  cum 
ventriculi  et  aliarum  internarum  par- 
tium  afFedionibus  alternans. 

49  j.  The  Gout  is  generally  a  heredi- 
tary difeafe :  but  fome  perfons,  with- 
out hereditary  difpofition,  feem  to  ac- 
quire it^  and,  in  fome,  a  hereditary 
difpofition  may  be  countera6led  by  va- 
rious caufes,  Thefe  circumftances  may 
feem  to  give  exceptions  to  our  general 
pofition  ^  but  the  fadts  dired:ly  fupport- 
ing  it  are  very  numerous. 

494.  This  difeafe  attacks  efpecially 
the  male  fex  3  but  it  fometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  attacks  alfo  the  female  *. 

The 


*  Hippocrates  fays,  that  wcMnen  feldom  have  the 

gout,  and  never  before  the  difappearance  of  the  cata- 

2  men  la. 
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The  females  liable  to  it  are  thofe  of 
the  more  robuft  and  full  habits ;  and  it 
very  often  happens  to  fuch  long  before 

the 


menia.  In  his  time  and  countrj,  perhaps,  the  ladies 
were  more  temperate  than  they  were  in  other  ages 
and  in  other  places.  We  find  the  gout  a  familiar  dif- 
eafe  among  the  Roman  ladies  ;  which  Seneca,  in  his 
ninety-fifth  epiftle,  juftly  afcribes  to  the  luxuripus 
living  and  debaucheries,  in  which  they  indulged 
without  controul. 

•  As  the  whole  of  that  epiftle  is  an  excellent  account 
of  the  direful  efFedls  of  high-living  and  debauchery, 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  young  pradlitioner, 
who,  perhaps,  might  otherwife  be  unacquainted  with 
fo  jufl  a  defcription  of  luxurious  living,  and  its  con- 
comitant evils.  Independent  of  its  containing  a  mi» 
nute  relation  of  Roman  cuftoms,  which  makes  it  a 
valuable  morfel  for  antiquaries,  it  may  be  read  with 
peculiar  advantage  by  the  young  phyfician. 

As  an  apology  for  giving  it  in  the  original,  I  Ihall 
fay  of  Seneca  what  an  elegant  Engliih  writer  fays  of 
Cicero,    That  any  tranflation  of  his    nervous  lan- 
guage. 
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the  menflrual  evacuation  has  ceafed.  I 
have  found  it  occurring  in  feverftl  fe- 
males, whofe  menflrual  evacuations 
were  more  abundant  than  ufuaL 

495.  This 


guage,  is  like  the  feint  glimmerings  of  a  taper  com- 
pared with  the  blazing  light  of  the  meridian  fun. 

"  Medicina  quondam  paucarum  fuit  fcientia  her° 
*•  barum,  quibus  fifteretur  fanguis  ftuens,  vulnera  co- 
**  ierent .  paulatim.  Deinde  in  hand  pervenit  tarn 
**  multiplicem  varietatem.  Nee  mirum  eft:  tunc 
"  illam  minus  negotii  habuifle,  firmis  adhuc,  folidif- 
"  que  corporibus,  et  facili  cibo,  nee  per  artera  volup- 
"  tatemque  corrupto.  Qui  poftquam  coepit,  non  ad 
"  toUendam,  fed  ad  irritandam  famem  quseri,  et  in- 
"  ventae  funt  mille  conditursB,  quibus  aviditas  excita- 
"  retur:  quae  defiderantibus  alimenta  erant,  onera 
"  funt  plenis.  Inde  pallor,  et  nervorum  vino  ma- 
"  dentium  tremor,  et  miferabilior  ex  cruditatibus 
"  quam  ex  famie  macies.  Inde  incerti  labantium  pe- 
."  des,  et  femper  qualis  in  ipfa  ebrietate  titubatio.  In- 
"  de  in  totam  cutem  humor  admifius,  diftentufque 
"  venter,  dum  male  affuefcit  plus  capere,  quam  pote- 

"  jat, 

Vol.  II.  E 
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495.  This  dlfeafe  feldom  attacks  ea- 
nnchs  J  and,  when  it  does,  they  feem 

to 


"  rat.     Inde  fufFufio  luridae  biHs,  et  decolor  vultuSj^ 

"  tabefque  in  fe  putrefcentlum,  et  retorti  digiti  arti* 

"'culis  obrigefcentibus,  nervorum  fine  fenfu  jacenti~ 

"  irm,  torpor  aut  palpitatio  fine  interraiflione  vibran^ 

"  tium.     Quid  capitis  vertigines  dicam  ?    Quid  ocu- 

"  lorum  auriumqae  tor-menta,  et  cerebri  seftuantis  ver- 

^    .      .  .  .  . 

**  mmationes,  et  omnia  per  quaj  exoneramur  mternis 

"  ulceribus  afFefta  ?  Innumerabilia  prgeterea  febrium- 

"  genera,  aliarum  impetu  fubeuntiun%,  aliarum  tenui 

"  pefte   repentium,.  aliarum  cum  horrore  et  multa. 

"  merabrorum  qualTatione  venientium  ?    Quid  alios 

'^  referam  innumerabiles  morbos,  fupplicia  luxuriae  ? 

"  Immunes  erant  ab  iflis  malis  qui  nondumfe  deliciis 

"  folverant,  qui   fibi   imperabant,  fibi  miniftrabant. 

"  Corpora  opere  ac  vero  labore  durabant,  aut  curfiiy 

"  defatigati,.  aut  venatu,  aut   tellure  verfata.     Exci- 

"  piebat  illos  cibus  qui  nifi  efurientibus  placere  nore 

"  poterat.     Itaque  nihil  opus  erat  tarn  magna  medi- 

"  corum  fupelledlile,  nee  tot  ferramentia  atque  pjxi- 

"  dibus.     Simplex  erat  ex  fimplice  caufa  valetudo* 

"  Multos  morbos  multa  fercula  fe-cerunt.  Vide  quan- 

*'  turn  reruni  per  unam  gulam  tranfiturarum  permif- 

**'  ceaf- 
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to  be  thofe  who  happen  to  be  of  a  ro- 
buil  habit,  lead  an  hidolent  life^  and 
live  very  fulL 

E  2  496.  The 


"  ceat  luxuria,  terrarum  marifque  vaftatrix.  Necefle 
"  eft  xtaque  inter  fe  tam  diverfa  diffideant,  et  haufta 
"  mali  digerantur,  aliis  alio  nitentibus.  Nee  mirum, 
"  quod  inconftans  variufque  ex  difcordi  cibo  morbus 
"  eft,  et  ilia  ex  eontrariis  naturae  partibus  in  euiidefn 
"  compulfa  redundant.  Inde  tarn  nullo  jegrotamus 
**  genere  quam  vivimus.  Maximus  ille  medicorurti, 
**  et  hujus  fcientias  conditor,  feminis  nee  capiilos  de- 
*'  fluere  dixit,  nee  pedes  laborare.  Atqui  hae  jam  et  ca- 
"  pillis  deftituuntur,etpedibusae!grse  funt.  Nonmuta- 
"  ta  feminarum  natura,  fed  vita  eft.  Nam  cum  viro- 
"  rum  licentiam  aequaverint,  corporum  quoque  viiili- 
"  um  vitia  sequaverunt.  Non  minus  pervigilant,  non 
"  minus  potant,  et  oleo  et  mero  viros  provocant. 
"  JEqne  invitis  ingefta  vifceribus  per  os  reddunt,  et 
"  vinum  omne  vomitu  remetiuntur ;  seque  nivem  ro- 
"  dunt,  folatium  ftomachi  asftuantis.  Libidini  vero 
*•  nee  maribus  quidem  cedunt,  pati  natas.  Dii  illas 
"  deaeque  male  perdant :  adeo  perverfum  commentse 
"  genus  impudicitiae  viros  ineunt.  Quid  ergo  mi- 
"  randum  eft,  maximum  medicorura  ac  nature  peri- 

"  tiflimum. 
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496,  The  gout  attacks  efpecially  men 
of  robull   and   large  bodies,   men  of 


large 


"  tlflimum,  iri  mendacio  prehendi,  cum  tot  femin^ 
"  podagrica:  calvseque  lint.      Beneficium  fexus   fut 
"  vitiis   perdiderunt;    et    quia  feminam   exuerunt, 
"  dantnatse  funt  morbis  virilibus»     Antiqui  medici 
"  nefciebant  dare  cibum  fsepius,  et  vino  fulciri  venas 
"  cadentes ;  nefciebant  faniem  emittere,  et  diutinam 
"  zegrotationem  balneo  fudoribufque  laxare;  nefcie- 
"  bant    crurum   vinculo,    brachiorumque,   latentem 
<'  vim,  et  in  medio  fedentem,  ad  extreraa  revocare.  ~ 
.*'  Non  erat  necefle  circumfpicere  muita  auxiliorum 
"  genera  cum  effent  peripulorum  pauciflima.     Nunc 
*'  autem  quam  longe  procefldrunt  mala  valetudinis? 
"  Has  ufuras   voluptatum  pendimus,  ultra   modum 
"  fafque  concupitarum.     Innumerabiles  elTe  morbos 
"  miraris?  Coquos  numera.     CelTat  omne  ftudium; 
"  et  liberalia^  profeili,   line  ulla  frpquentia,  defertis 
"  angulis  prselident.     In  rhetor  um  ac  philofophorum 
"  fcholis  folitudo  eft.     At  quam  celebres  culinae  funt  ? 
"  Quanta  nepotum  focos  juventus  premit  ?  Tranfeo 
"  puerorum  infelicium  greges  •,    quos  poft   tranfadla 
"  convivia  aliae  cubicuH  contumeiiae  expectant.  Tranf- 
. "  eo  agmina  exoletorum  per  nationes  colorefque  de- 

"  fcripta, 
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large  heads,  of  full  and  corpulent  ha- 
bits, and  men  whofe  flcins  are  covered 
with  a  thicker  rete  mucofum,  which 
gives  a  coarfer  furface. 

497.  If,  with  the  ancients,  we  might 

afcertain,  by  certain  terms,  the  tempe- 

E  3  raments 


"  fcripta,  et  eadem  omnibus  levitas  fit,  eadem  prU 
"  mse  menfura  lanuginis,  eadem  fpecies  capillorum, 
*'  ne  quis  cui  reftior  fit  coma,  crifpulis  mifceatur. 
"  Tranfeo  piftorum  turbam,  tranfeo  miniftratorum, 
"  per  quos  figno  dato  ad  inferendam  cceaam  difcurri- 
"  tur.  Dii  boni  quantum  hominum  unus  venter  ex- 
"  ercet !  Quid  tu  illos  boletos,  voluptarium  vene- 
♦'  num,  nihil  oculti  operis  judicas  facere,  etiamfi  prae. 
"  fentanei  non  furant  ?  Quid  tu  illam  seftivam  nivem 
**  non  putas  callum  jecinoribus  obducere  ?  Quid  ilia 
'*  oftrea,  inertiffimam  carnem,  coeno  faginatam,  nihil 
"  exiftimas  limofae  gravitatis  inferre  ?  Quid  illud  fo- 
*'  ciorum  garum,  pretiofam  pifcium  faniem,  non  cre- 
"  dis  urere  falfa  tabe  praecordia  ?  Quid  ilia  puru- 
"  lenta,  et  quae  tantum.  non  ab  ipfo  igne  in  os  tranf- 
"  feruntur,  judicas  fine  noxa,  in  ipfis  vifceribus  ex- 
"  tingui  ?  Quam  foedi  atque  peftilentes  ru6lus  funt, 
"  quantum  faiUdium  fui.  exhaiantibus  crapulam  ve- 
**  terem? 
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raments  of  men,  I  would  fay,  that  the 
gout  attacks  efpecially  men  of  a  cbole- 
rico-Janguine  temperament,  and  that  it 
very  feldom  attacks  the  purely  fangulne 
or  melancholic.  It  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  treat  this  matter  with  due 
precifion« 

498.  The  gout  feldom  attacks  per- 
fons  employed  in  conflant  bodily  la- 
bour, or  perfons  who  live  much  upon 
vegetable  aliment.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  be 
lefs  frequent  among  thofe  people  who 
make  no  ufe  of  wine  or  other  fermented 
liquors. 

499.  The  gout  does  not  commonly 
attack  men,  till  after  the  age  of  five 
and  thirty  \  and  generally  not  till  a  Hill 
later  period.  There  are  indeed  inftan- 
ces  of  the  gout  occurring  more  early  ^ 
but  thefe  are  few  in  comparifon  of  the 
numbers  which  agree  with  what  we 
have  given  as  the  general  rule.     When 

I  the 
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the  difeafe  does  appear  early  in  life,  it 
feems  to  be  in  thofe  in  whom  the  here- 
ditary difpofition  is  very  flrong,  and  to 
whom  the  remote  caufes  to  be  here- 
after mentioned  have  been  applied  in  a 
conliderable  degree. 

500.  As  the  gout  is  a  hereditary  dif- 
eafe, and  afFeds  efpecially  men  of  a 
particular  habit,  its  remote  caufes  may 
be  confidered  as  ^predifponent  and  oc- 
cafional. 

501.  The  predifponent  caufe,  fo  far 
as  exprelled  by  external  appearances ^ 
or  by  the  general  temperament,  we 
have  already  marked ;  and  phyficians 
have  been  very  confident  in  ailigning 
the  occafional  caufes  ^  but,  in  a  difeafe 
depending  fo  much  upon  a  predifpofi- 
tion,the  afiigning  occafional  caufes  mull 
be  uncertain^  as,  in  the  predifpofed^ 
the  occafional  caufes  may  not  always 
appear,  and  in  perfons  not  predifpofed, 

E  4  thev 
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they  may  appear  without  efFed.  This 
uncertainty  muft  particularly  affect  the 
cafe  of  the  gout ;  but  I  flaall  offer  what 
appears  to -me  the  mofl  probahle  on  the 
fubjed:. 

502.  The  occafional  caufes  of  the 
gout  feem  to  be  of  two  kinds.  Firfl, 
thofe  which  induce  a  plethoric  flate  of 
the  body.  Secondly,  thofe  which-,  in 
plethoric  habits^  induce  a  flate.  of  de-- 
bility. 


'  %^3-  Of  the  firfl  kind  are  a  feden- 
tary  indolent  manner  of  life,  a  full 
diet  of  animal  food,  and  the  large  ufe 
of  wine  and  other  fermented  liquors. 
Thefe  circumllances  commonly  pre- 
cede the  difeafe  ^  and  if  there  fliould 
be  any  doubt  of  their  power  of  produ- 
cing it,  the  fa6l,  however,  will  be  ren- 
dered fufficiently  probable  by  what  has 
been  obferved  in  498, 

■      ?  504.  Of, 
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504.  Of  the  fecond  kind  of*  occafion- 
al  caufes  which  induce  debility  are,  ex- 
ccfs  in  venery  *;  intemperance  in  the 
ufe  of  intoxicating   liquors  f^    indige- 

ilion, 


*  Why  excefs  of  venery  fliould  be  a  caufe  of  gout» 
has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  medical  writers, 
and  yariousr  eafons  have  been  given  why  it  fhould 
produce  fuch  an  efFedl.  There  is  not  the  leail  doubt 
of  the  fad,  though  fome  authors  have  ventured  to 
deny  it,  and  have  excluded  the  excefs  of  venery  from 
being  a  caufe  of  gout. ' 

It  produces  gout  npt  primarily,  but  fecondarily,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  by  inducing  a  gene- 
ral ftate  of  debility,  and  by  weaJkening  the  power  of 
digeftion,  both  of  which  circumftances  are  caufes  of 
the  gout. 


f  By  intemiperate  drinking*  the  aflion  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels  becomes  extremely  feeble  and  lan- 
guid, if  it  be  not  wholly  deflroyed ;  hence  continual 
indigeftions,  to  which  the  origin  of  the  gont  is  attri- 
buted. 
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ilion,  produced  either  by  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  aliments*^  much  appli- 
cation  to   lludy  or   bufinefsf^  night- 

watch- 


*  Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  aliments 
may  produce  indigeftion  :  and  hence  the  indulging  in 
too  great  a  quantity  of  aliment,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  is  of  aa  indigeflible  nature,  are  fecondary 
caufes  of  the  gout,  viz.  caufes  which  induce  a  Hate  of 
debility. 


-j-  Much  application  to  lludy  may  doubtlefe  induce 
indigeftion,  and  thus  increafe  the  general  ftate  of  de- 
bility: it  is  not,  however,  by  intenfe  ftudy,  or  deep 
thinking  merely,  that  men  grow  pale  amid  their 
books,  but  by  the  fadentary  life  which  lludious  men 
generally  lead,  and  the  untimely  lucubrations  in 
which  they  inconfiderately  indulge. 

Much  application  to  bufinefs  can  only  be  an  oc- 
cafional  caufe  of  the  gout,  when  the  bufinels  requires 
a  fedentary  and  inactive  life;  but  as  moft  bufinefs 
requires  adivity,  attention  to  bufinels  is  feldoni  the 
caufe  of  gout. 
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watching  *  3  excelHve  evacuations  f ;  the 
ceaiing  of  ufual  labour  J  ;  the  fudden 
change  from  a  full  to  a  very  fpare  diet  §  , 
the  large  ufe  of  acids  and  acefcents  (| ; 

and. 


*  The  want  of  fleep  is  always  a  caufe  of  indige- 
ftion,  and  increafes  debility  more  perhaps,  when  car- 
ried to  excefs,  than  any  other  of  the  circumftances 
mentioned  by  the  author, 

f  That  large  evacuations  induce  debility  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evident. 

J  Nothing  more  effectually  promotes  digeftion  than 
proper  exercife  ;  the  leaving  off  accuftomed  labour 
mufl  therefore  neceffarily  induce  indigeftion,  and  con- 
fequent  debility. 

§  Why  this  induces  debility  is  evident.  See  note 
on  article  549. 

II  That  acids,  by  impairing  the  digeftive  powers 
of  the  ftomachj  may  produce  debility,  is  what  every 
praflitioner  allows. 
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and,  laflly,  cold  *  applied  to  the  lower 
extremities. 

505.  The  fir  ft  (503.)  feem  to  ad  by 
increafing  the  predifpofition.  The  laft 
(504.)  are  commonly  the  exciting 
caufes,  both  of  the  firft  attacks,  and  of 
the  repetitions  of  the  difeafe. 

506.  It  is  an  inflammatory  afFedion 
of  fome  of  the  joints  which  efpecially 
conilitutes  what  we  call  a  paroxyfm  of, 
the  gout.  This  fometimes  comes  on 
luddenly  without  ^any  warning,  but  is 
generally  preceded  by  feveral  fymp- 
toms ;  fuch  as  the  cealing  of  a  fweat-- 
ing  which  the  feet  had  been  commonly 
aftected  with  before^  and  unufual  cold- 

nefs 


*  How  cold,  thus  applied,  can  produce  a  ftate  of 
debility,  is  not  very  evident.  It  is,  however,  one  of 
the  ogcafional  caufes  of  gout,  as  experience  fufEciently 
teftifies. 
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nefs  of  the  feet  and  legs ;  a  frequent 
niimbnefs,  alternating  with  a  fenfe  of 
prickling  along  the  whole  of  the  low- 
er extremities  5  frequent  cramps  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  legs  ;  and  an  unufual 
turgefcence  of  the  veins. 

507.  While  thefe  fymptoms  take 
place  in  the  lower  extremities,  the 
whole  body  is  affedted  with  fome  de- 
gree of  torpor  and  languor,  and  the 
functions  of  the  llomach  in  particular 
are  more  or  lefs  difturbed.  The  appe- 
tite is  diminiftied,  and  flatulency,  or 
other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion,  are  felt. 
Thefe  fymptoms,  and  thole  of  506. 
take  place  for  feveral  days,  fometimes 
for  a  week  or  two,  before  a  paroxyfm 
comes  on:  but  commonly,  upon  the 
day  immediately  preceding  it,  the  ap- 
petite becomes  greater  than  u{ual. 

508.  The  circumllances  of  paroxyfms 
are  the  following.   They  come  on  mod 

commoaly 
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commonly  in  the  fprlng,  and  fooner  or 
later  according  as  the  vernal  heat  fuc- 
ceeds  fooner  or  later  to  the  winter's 
cold ;  and  perhaps  fooner  or  later  alfo 
according  as  the  body  may  happen  to 
be  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  the  vicifE- 
tudes  of  heat  and  cold. 

509.  The  attacks  are  fometimes  felt 
firft  in  the  evening,  but  more  common- 
ly about  two  or  three  o'clock  of  the; 
morning.  The  paroxyfm  begins  with 
a  pain  affedling  one  foot,  mofl  com- 
monly in  the  ball  or  firft  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  but  fometimes  in  other  parts 
of  the  foot.  With  the  coming  on  of 
this  pain,  there  is  commonly  more  or 
lefs  of  a  cold  fhivering,  w^hich,  as  the 
pain  increafes,  gradually  ceafes,  and  is 
fucceeded  by  a  hot  llage  of  pyrexia, 
which  continues  for  the  fame  time 
with  the  pain  itfelf.  From  the  firfl  at- 
tack, the  pain  becomes  by  degrees 
more  violent^  and  continues  in  this  flate 

with 
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•with  great  reHlefrnefs  of  the  whole  bo- 
dy, till  next  midnight,  after  which  it 
gradually  remits;  and  after  it  has- con- 
tinued for  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  firll  attack,  it 
commonly  ceafes  very  entirely,  and, 
with  the  coming  on  of  a  gentle  fweat, 
allows  the  patient  to  fall  alleep.  The 
patient,  upon  coming  out  of  this  fleep 
in  the  morning,  finds  the  pained  part 
affedled  with  fome  rednefs  and  fwell- 
ing,  which,  after  having  continued 
fome  days^  gradually  abate. 

510.  When  a  paroxyfm  has  thus 
come  on,  although  the  violent  pain  af- 
ter twenty-four  hours  be  confiderably 
abated,  the  patient  is  not  entirely  re- 
lieved from  it.  For  fome  days  he  has 
every  evening  a  return  of  more  con- 
liderable  pain  and  pyrexia,  and  whicii 
continue  with  more  or  lefs  violence 
till  morning.  After  continuing  in  this 
manner   for  feveral   days,  the  difeafe 

fometimes' 
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fometimcs  goes  entirely  offj  not  to  re» 
turn  till  after  a  long  interval. 

511.  When  the  difeafe,  after  having 
thus  remained  for  fome  time  in  a  joint, 
ceafes  very  entirely,  it  generally  leaves 
the  perfon  in  very  perfe6l  health,  en- 
joying greater  eafe  and  alacrity  in  the 
functions  of  both  body  and  mind  than 
he  had  for  a  long  time  before  experi- 
enced. 

512.  At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
the  returns  of  it  are  fometimes  only 
once  in  three  or  four  years  :  but,  after 
fome  time,  the  intervals  become  fhort- 
er,  and  the  attacks  become  annual ;  af- 
terwards they  come  twice  each  year, 
and  at  length  recur  feveral  times  du- 
ring the  whole  courfe  of  autumn, 
winter,  and  fpring ;  and  as  it  happens 
that,  when  the  fits  are  frequent,  the 
paroxyfms  becomes  alfo  longer,  fo,  in 
the  advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the 

patient 
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patient  is  hardly  ever  tolerably  free 
from  it,  except  perhaps  for  two  or 
three  months  in  fummer, 

513.  The  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  is 
alfo  marked  by  the  parts  which  it  af- 
fects. At  firft,  it  commonly  afFeds 
one  foot  only^  afterwards  every  paro- 
xyfm  afFeds  both  feetj  the  one  after 
thfe  other  >  and,  as  the  difeafe  continues 
to  recur,  it  not  only  alFeds  both  feet 
at  once,  but  after  having  ceafed  in  the 
foot  which  was  fecondly  attacked^  re- 
turns again  into  the  foot  firfl  affeded^ 
and  perhaps  a  fecond  time  alfo  into  the 
other.  Its  changes  of  place  are  not 
only  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  but 
klfo  from  the  feet  into  other  joints^ 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  Upj^er  and  lower 
extremities  ^  fo  that  there  is  hardly  a 
joint  of  the  body  that,  is  not,  on  one 
occalion  or  other,  affeded.  It  fome- 
times  afFeds  two  different  joints  at  the 
fame  time  >  but  more  commonly  it  is 

Vol.  II.  F  fevere 
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fevere  in  a  fingle  joint  only,  and  pafles 
fucceflively  from  one  joint  to  another; 
fo  that  the  patient's  afflldion  is  often 
protraded  for  a  long  time. 

514.  When  the  difeafe  has  often  re- 
turned, and  the  paroxyfms  have  be- 
come very  frequent,  the  pains  are  com- 
monly lefs  violent  than  they  were  at 
firfl ;  ,but  the  patient  is  more  aifeded 
"with  ficknefs,  and  the  other  fymptoms 
of  the  atonic  gout^  which  ihall  be  here- 
after mentioned. 

515.  After  the  firfl  paroxyfms  of  the 
difeafe,  the  joints  which  have  been  af- 
fed:ed  are  entirely  reftored  to  their 
former  fupplenefs  and  flrength  :  but  af- 
ter the  difeafe  has  recurred  very  often, 
the  joints  affeded  do  neither  fo  fud- 
denly  nor  fo  entirely  recover  their  for- 
mer ilate,  but  continue  weak  and  flifF; 
and  thefe  effeds  at  length  proceed  to 

fuch 
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{ach  a  degree,  that  the  joints  lofe  thel,r 
motion  altogether, 

516.  In  many  peffons,  but  tiot  in  all, 
after  the  difeafe  has  frequently  recur- 
red, concretions  of  a  chalky  nature  are 
formed  upon  the  outfide  of  the  joints, 
and  for  the  moil  part  immediately  un- 
der the  ikin.  The  matter  feems  to  be 
depofited  at  firil  in  a  fluid  form,  but 
afterwards  becomes  dry  and  firm.  In 
their  dry  flate,  thefe  concretions  are  a 
friable  earthy  fubftance,  very  entirely 
foluble  in  acids.  After  they  have  been 
formed,  they  contribute,  with  other 
circumftances,  to  deftroy  the  motion  of 
the  joint. 

517.  In  mofl  perfons  who  have  la- 
boured under  the  gout  for  many  years, 
a  nephritic  affedlion  comes  on,  and  dif- 
covers  itfelf  by  all  the  fymptoms  which 
ufually  attend  calculous  coricretions  in 
the  kidneys,  and  which  we  ihali  have 

F  2  occafion 
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occalion  to  defcribe  in  another  place. 
AH  that  is  necefTary  to  be  obferved 
here  is,  that  the  nephritic  affecSlion  al- 
ternates with  paroxyfms  of  the  gout, 
and  that  the  two  afFedions,  the  ne- 
phritic and  the  gouty,  are  hardly  ever 
prefent  at  the  fame  time.  This  alfo 
may  be  obferved,  that  children  of  gouty 
or  nephritic  parents,  commonly  inherit 
one  or  other  of  thefe  difeafes^  but 
whichever  may  have  been  the  princi- 
pal difeafe  of  the  parent,  fome  of  the 
children  have  the  one,  and  fome  the 
other.  In  fome  of  them,  the  nephritic 
affedlon  occurs  alone,  without  any  gout 
fupervenlng;  and  this  happens  to  be* 
frequently  the  cafe  of  the  female  off- 
fpring  of  gouty  parents. 

518.  In  the  whole  of  the  hiftory  al- 
ready given,  I  have  defer ibed  the  mofl 
common  form  of  the  difeafe ;  and 
which  therefore,  however  diverfified  in 
the  manner  I  have  faid,  may  be  flili 

called 
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called  the  regular  ftate  of  the  gout. 
Upon  occaiion,  however,  the  difeafe  af- 
fumes  difFerent  appearances  *  ^  but,  as 
I  fuppofe  the  difeafe  to  depend  always 
upon  a  certain  diathelis  or  difpofition 
of  the  fyftem;  fo  every  appearance 
which  we  can  perceive  to  depend  upon 
that  fame  difpofition,  I  flill  confider  as 
a  fymptom  and  caufe  of  the  gout.  The 
principal  circumftance  in  what  we  term 
the  Regular  Gout,  is  the  inflammatory 
afFedion  of  the  joints  3  and,  whatever 
fymptoms  we  can  perceive  to  be  con- 
F  3  nested 


*  Thefe  different  appearances  which  the  gout  af- 
fumes,  are  extremely  unlike  the  regular  gout  above 
defcribed :  the  young  pradlitioner  ought  therefore  to 
pay  peculiar  attention  to  them,  that  when  he  ob- 
ferves  them  in  patients,  he  may  not  think  them 
fymptoms  of  other  difeafes,  or  even  miftake  them 
for  primary  difeafes;  Errors  of  this  kind  are  fre- 
quently committed  by  ignorant  praftitioners,  to  their 
own  difcredit  and  the  danger  of  their  patient^s  life. 
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neded  with,  or  to  depend  upon,  the 
difpofitlon  which  produces  that  inflamr 
jnatory  afFe6i:ion,  but  without  its  taking 
place,  or  being  prefent  at  the  fame 
time,  we  name  the  Irregular  Gout, 

519.  Of  fuch  irregular  gout  there 
are  three  different  ftates,  which  I  name 
the  atonic,  the  retrocedent  and  the  mifr 
placed  gout. 

520.  The  atonic  flate  is  when  the 
gouty  diathefis  prevails  in  the  fyllem, 
but,  from  certain  caufes,  does  not  pro-r 
duce  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
joints.  In  this  cafe,  the  morbid  fymp- 
toms  which  appear  are  chiefly  affec- 
tions of  the  flomach  ^  fuch  as  lofs  of 
appetite^,  indigeflion,  ^nd  its  various 
circumilances  of  lickn^fs,  naufe^,  vo- 
miting, flatulency,  acid  eru6lations,  and 
pains  in  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 
Thefe  fymptoms  are  frequently  accqm- 
|3at)ied  with  pains  and  cramps  in  feve-^ 

ral 
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ral  parts  of  the  trunk,  and  the  upper 
extremities  of  body,  which  are  relie- 
ved by  the  difcharge  of  wind  from  the 
flomach.  Together  with  thefe  affec- 
tions of  the  flomach,  there  commonly 
occurs  a  coilivenefs  3  but  fometimes  a 
loofenefs  with  colic  pains,  Thefe  afr- 
fedions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are 
often  attended  with  all  the  fymptoms 
of  hypochondriafis ;  as  dejedlion  of 
mind,  a  conflant  and  anxious  attention 
to  the  llightefl  feelings,  an  imaginary 
aggravation  of  thefe,  and  an  apprehen- 
lion  of  danger  from  them. 

In  the  fame  atonic  gout,  the  vifccra 
of  the  thorax  alfo  are  fometimes  af- 
fected, and  palpitations,  faintings,  and 
aflhma,  occur. 

In  the  head  alfo  occur,  headachs, 
giddinefs,  apoplectic  and  paralytic  af- 
fections. 

F4  521.  When 
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521.  When    the    fever al    fymptoms 
now  mentioned  occur  in  habits  having 
the  marks  of  a  gouty  difpolition,  this 
may  be  fufpeded  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  them  ;  and  efpecially  when 
either,  in  fuch  habits,  a  manifeft  ten- 
dency   to   the    inflammatory    afFedion 
has  formerly  appeared ,  or  when  the 
fymptoms   mentioned   are    intermixed 
with,  and  are  relieved  by,  fome  degrees 
of    the   inflammatory    gout.     In   fuch 
cafes  there   can  be  no   doubt  of  con- 
fidering  the   whole  as  a  fl:ate  of  the 
gout, 

522.  Another  fl:ate  of  the  difeafe  I 
name  the  retrocedent  gout.  This  occurs 
when  an  inflammatory  fl;ate  of  the 
joints  has,  in  the  ufual  manner,  come 
on,  but  v/hich,  without  arifing  to  the 
prdinary  degree  of  pain  and  inflam- 
piation,  or,  at  leafl:,  without  thefe  con- 
tiiiuing  for  the  ufual  time,  and  rece- 
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4ing  gradually  in  the  ufual  manner, 
they  fuddenly  and  entirely  ceafe,  while 
fome  internal  part  becomes  afFeded. 
The  internal  part  mofl  commonly  af- 
fedled  is  the  flomach,  which  is  then 
afFeded  with  anxiety,  ficknefs,  vomit- 
ing, or  violent  pain ;  but  fometimes  the 
internal  part  is  the  heart,  which  gives 
occafion  to  a  fyncope ;  fometimes  it  is 
the  lungs  which  are  afFeded  with  allh- 
ma ;  and  fometimes  it  is  the  head,  gi- 
ving occafion  to  apoplexy  or  palfy.  In 
all  thefe  cafes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fymptoms  being  all  a  part  of 
fame  difeafe,  however  different  the  af-^ 
fe6lion  may  feem  to  be  in  the  parts 
which  it  attacks. 

523.  The  third  flate  of  irregular 
gout,  w^hich  we  name  the  ttiifplaced,  is 
when  the  gouty  diathefis,  inllead  of 
producing  the  inflammatory  affedion 
of  the  joints,  produces  an  inflamma- 
tory afFedion  of  fome   internal   part, 

and 
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and  which  appears  from  the  fame  fymp- 
toms  that  attend  the  inflammation  of 
thofe  parts  arifing  from  other  caufes. 

Whether  the  gouty  diathefis  does 
ever  produce  fuch  inflammation  of  the 
"internal  parts,  without  having  firil 
produced  it  in  the  joints,  or  if  the  in- 
flammation of  the  internal  parts  be  al^ 
ways  a  tranflation  from  the  joints  pre- 
vioufly  affected,  I  dare  not  determine  ; 
but,  even  fuppoling  the  latter  to  be  al- 
•ways  the  cafe,  I  think  the  difference 
of  the  affection  of  the  internal  part 
mufl:  ftill  diftinguifh  themifplaced  from 
what  I  have  named  the  Retrocedent 
Gout. 

524.  What  internal  parts  may  be  af- 
feded  by  the  mifpiaced  gout  I  cannot 
precifely  fay,  becaufe  I  have  never 
met  with  any  cafes  of  the  mifpiaced 
gout  in  my  pradice  5  and  I  find  no 
cafes  of  it  difl:inctly  marked  hy  pradi- 

a  cal 
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cal  writers,  except  that  of  pneumonic 
inflammation. 

525.  There  are  two  caufes  of  a  tranf- 
lated  gout  5  the  one  of  which  is  an  af- 
fedion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
producing  pain,  ftranguary,  and  a  CA- 
tarrhus  veficae  :  The  other  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  redum,  fometimes  by  pain 
alone  in  that  part,  and  fometimes  by 
hemorrhoidal  fwellings  there.  In  gou- 
ty perfons,  I  have  known  fuch  affec- 
tions alternate  with  inflammatory  af- 
fedions  of  the  joints  :  But  whether  to 
refer  thefe  aifedions  to  the  retrocedent 
or  to  the  mifplaced  gout,  I  will  not 
prefume  tq  deterjnine, 

526.  From  the  hiftory  which  I  have 
now  delivered  of  the  gout,  I  think  it 
may  be  difcerned  under  all  its  various 
appearances.  It  is,  however,  common^ 
ly  fuppofed,  that  there  are  cafes  in 
which  it  may  be  difficult  to  difl:inguifli 

gout 
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gout  from  rheumatifm,  and  it  is  poflible 
there  may  be  fuch  cafes :  but,  for  the 
mofl  part,  the  two  difeafes  may  be  di- 
flinguifhed  with  more  certainty  by  ob- 
ferving  the  predifpofition,  the  ante- 
cedents, the  parts  affeded,  the  recur- 
rences of  the  difeafe,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  the  other  parts  of  the  fy- 
ftem ',  which  circuraftances,  for  the 
molt  part,  appear  very  differently  in 
the  two  difeafes. 

527.  With  refpe6t  to  the  gout,  our 
next  bufinefs  is  to  inveftigate  its  proxi- 
mate caufe  ;  which  muft  be  a  difficult 
talk,  and  I  attempt  it  _  with  fome  diffi- 
dence. 

528.  Upon  the  fubjed,  the  opinion 
which  has  generally  prevailed  is,  that 
the  gout  depends  upon  a  certain  mor- 
bific matter,  always  prefent  in  the  bo- 
dy y  and  that  this  matter,  by  certain 
caufes,  thrown  upon  the  joints  or  other 

parts, 
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parts,  produces  the  fever al  phenomena 
of  the  difeafe. 

529.  This  do6lrine,  however  ancient 
and  general,  appears  to  me  very  doubt- 
ful ;  for, 

Firft,  There  Is  no  dired  evidence  of 
any  morbific  matter  being  prefent  in 
perfons  difpofed  to  the  gout.  There  are 
no  experiments  or  obfervations  which 
fhew  that  the  blood,  or  other  humours 
of  gouty  perfons,  are  in  any  refpe<5l 
different  from  thofe  of  other  perfons. 
Previous  to  attacks  of  the  gout,  there 
appear  no  marks  of  any  morbid  flate 
of  the  fluids  ^  for  the  difeafe  generally 
attacks  thofe  perfons  who  have  enjoyed 
the  moil  perfedl  health,  and  appear  to 
be  in  that  flate  when  the  difeafe  comes 
on.  At  a  certain  period  of  the  difeafe, 
a  peculiar  matter  indeed  appears  in 
gouty  perfons,  (516.);  but  this,  which 
does  not  appear  in  every  inflance.  and 

which 
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which  appears  only  after  the  difeafe 
has  fubfifted  for  a  long  time,  feems 
manifeftly  to  be  the  effed:,  not  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe.  Further,  though 
there  be  certain  acrids  which,  taken  in- 
to the  body,  feem  to  excite  the  gout 
(504.),  it  is  probable  that  thefe  acrids 
operate  otherwife  in  exciting  the  dif- 
eafe, than  by  affording  the  material 
caufe  of  it.  In  general,  therefore, 
there  is  no  proof  of  any  morbific  mat- 
ter being  the  caufe  of  the  gout. 

Secondly,  The  fuppofitions  concern- 
ing the  particular  nature  of  the  mat- 
ter producing  the  gout,  have  been  fo 
Various  and  fo  contradictory  to  each 
other,  as  to  allow  us  to  conclude,  that 
there  is  truly  no  proof  of  the  exillence 
of  any  of  them.  With  reiped:  to  ma- 
ny of  thefe  fuppofitions,  they  are  fo 
Inconfiflent  wiih  chemical  philofophy, 
and  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  oeco- 

nomy, 
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nomy,  that  they  muil  be  entirely  re- 
jeded. 

Thirdly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  mor- 
bific matter  being  the  caufe  of  the  gout, 
is  not  confiflent  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  difeafe,  particularly  with  its  fre- 
quent and  fudden  translations  from  one 
part  to  another. 

Fourthly,  The  fuppofition  is  farther 
rendered  improbable  by  this,  that,  if 
a  morbific  matter  did  exifl,  its  opera- 
tion fhould  be  fimilar  in  the  feveral 
parts  which  it  attacks  ^  whereas  it 
feems  to  be  very  different,  being  fti- 
mulant  and  exciting  inflammation  in 
the  joints,  but  fedative  and  deftroying 
the  tone  in  the  flomach  :  Which,  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  particular  matter 
ading  in  both  cafes,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained by  any  difference  in  the  part 
afFeded. 

fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  Some  fads,  alleged  in  proof 
of  a  morbific  matter,  are  not  fufficient- 
ly  confirmed,  fuch  a§  thofe  which 
would  prove  the  difeafe  to  be  contagi- 
ous. There  is,  however,  no  proper  evi- 
dence of  this,  the  fads  given  being  not 
only  few,  but  exceptionable  y  and  the 
negative  obfervations  are  innumerable. 

Sixthly,  Some  arguments  brought  in 
favour  of  a  morbific  matter,  are  found- 
ed upon  a  miflaken  explanation.  The 
difeafe  has  been  fuppofed  to  depend  up- 
on a  morbific  matter,  becaufe  it  is 
hereditary.  '  But  the  inference  is  not 
juft :  for  mpft  hereditary  difeafes  do- 
not  depend  upon  any  morbific  mat- 
ter, but  upon  a  particular  conforma-^ 
tion  of  the  flrudure  of  the  body, 
tranfmitted  from  the  parent  to  the  off- 
fpring ;  and  this  laft  appears  to  be  p^ar- 
ticularly  the  cafe  in  the  gout.  It  may 
be  alfo  obferved,  that  hereditary  dif- 
eafes. 
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j?af*es,  depending  upon  a  morbific  mat- 
ter, always  appear  much  more  early  in 
life  than  the  gout  commonly  does. 

Seventhly,  The  fappofition  of  a  mor- 
bific matter,  being  the  caufe  of  the 
gout,  has  been  hitherto  ufelefs,  as  it 
has  not  fuggeiled  any  fuccefsful  me- 
thod of  cure.  Particular  fuppofitions 
have  often  corrupted  the  pradice,  and 
have  frequently  led  from  thofe  views 
which  might  be  ufeful,  and  from  that 
pradiice  which  experience  had  ap- " 
proved.  Further,  though  the  fuppoli- 
tion  of  a  morbific  matter  has  been  ge- 
nerally received,  it  has  been  as  gene- 
rally negleded  in  practice.  When 
the  gout  has  affeded  the  fl:omach,  no- 
body thinks  of  correcting  the  matter 
fuppofed  to  be  prefent  there,  but  mere- 
ly of  reft  or  in  g  the  tone  of  the  moving 
fibres. 

Eighthly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  mor- 
bific matter  is  quite  fuperfluous  :  for  it 
Vol.  II.  G  explains 
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explains  nothing,  without  luppofiag 
that  matter  to  produce  a  change  in  the 
ftate  of  the  moving  powers ;  an4  a 
change  in  the  flate  of  the  moving 
powers,  produced  by  other  caufes,  ex- 
plains every  circumllance,  without  the 
fuppoiition  of  a  morbific  matter  :  and, 
to  this  purpofe,  it  may  be  obferved^ 
that  many  of  the  caufes  (504.)  exci- 
ting the  gout,  do  not  operate  upon  the 
ftate  of  the  fluids,  but  diredly  and 
folely  upon  that  of  the  moving  powers. 

Laftly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  mor- 
bific matter  is  alfo  fuperfluous ;  be- 
caufe,  without  any  fuch  fuppofition,  I 
think  the  difeafe  can  be  explained  in  a 
manner  more  confiilent  with  its  phe- 
nomena, with  the  laws  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  and  with  the  method  of  cure, 
which  experience  has  approved* 

I  now  proceed  to  give  this  explana- 
tion y  but  before  entering  upon   it>   1 
3  •         muft 
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mull    premlfe   fome    general    obferva- 
tions. 

530.  The  firfl  obfervation  is,  that 
the  gout  is  a  difeafe  of  the  whole  fy- 
flem,  or  depends  upon  a  certain  gene- 
ral conformation  and  ftate  of  the  bo- 
dy; which  manifeflly  appears  from 
the  fads  mentioned  from  (494.  to  497.) 
But  the  general  ftate  of  the  fyftem  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  ftate  of  its  pri- 
mary moving  powers;  and  therefore 
the  gout  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  chiefly 
an  affedion  of  thefe. 

531.  My  fecond  obfervation  is,  that 

the  gout   is  manifeftly  an  afFedion  of 

the  nervous   fyfl;em*;    in   which   the 

G  2  primary 


*  Boerhaave,  after  defcribing  the  difeafe,  fays, 
Aphorifm,  1262.  "  Frooi  all  which  it  appears,  that 
"  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  gout  is  a  vitiated  Hate 

"  of 
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primary  moving  powers  of  the  whole 
fyftem  are  lodged.  The  bccafional  or 
exciting  caufes  (504.)  are  almoll  all 
fuch  as  a<5l  diredly  upon  the  nerves  and 
nervous  fyftem  3  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  fymptoms  of  the  atonic  or  re- 
trocedent  gout  are  manifeftly  afFedlions 
of  the  fame  fyflem,  (520.  and  522.). 
This  leads  us  to  feek  for  an  explanation 
of  the  whole  of  the  difeafe  in  the  laws 
of  the  nervous  fyftem^  and  particularly 
in  the  changes  which  may  happen  in 
the  balance  of  its  feveral  parts. 

532.  My 


*'  of  the  moft  tninate,  and  confequently  nervous  vef- 
"  fels  of  the  body ;  and  alfo  of  that  fluid  which 
"  flows  through  the  nerves."  Whence  it  appeaj-s, 
that  this  idea  which  Dr  Cullen  propofed  as  new  and 
pecLiliar  to  himfelfj  had  long  before  been  advanced 
by  Boerha,ave,  from  whom  alfo  it  probably  origina* 
ted. 
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532,  My  third  obfervation  Is,  that 
the  flomach,  which  has  fo  univerfal  a 
confent  with  the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  is 
the  internal  part  that  is  the  moft  fre- 
quently, and  often  very  confiderably, 
afFe(5ted  by  the  gout.  The  paroxyfms 
of  the  difeafe  are  commonly  preceded 
by  an  affection  of  the  ftomach  (507.); 
many  of  the  exciting  caufes  (504.)  a6l 
firfl;  upon  the  ftomach  p  and  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  atonic  and  retrocedent 
gout  (520.  and  522.)  are  moft  common- 
ly and  chiefly  affediions  of  the  fame 
organ.  This  obfervation  leads  us  to 
remark,  that  there  is  a  balance  fubfift- 
ing  between  the  ftate  of  the  internal 
and  that  of  the  external  parts ;  and, 
in  particular,  that  the  ftate  of  the  fto- 
mach is  connected  with  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal parts  (44.)?  fo  that  the  ftate  of 
tone  in  the  one  may  be  communicated 
to  the  other, 

G  3  533'  Thefe 
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533.  Thefe  obfervations  being  pre- 
mifed,  I  fhall  now  ofFer  the  following 
pathology  of  the  gout*. 

In  fome  perfons  there  is  a  certain 
vigorous  and  plethoric  flate  of  the  fy- 
flem  (496.),  which,  at  a  certain  period 
of  life,  is  liable  to  a  lofs  of  tone  in  the 
extremities  (499.  506.)  This  is  in 
fome  meafure  communicated  to  the 
whole  fyftem,  but  appears  more  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fun6tions  of  the  llomach 
(507.)  When  this  lofs  of  tone  occurs 
while  the  energy  of  the  brain  ftill  re- 
tains its  vigour,  the  vis  medicatrix  na- 
turae is   excited  to  reflore  the  tone  of 

the 


*  In  the  perufal  of  this  pathology  of  the  gout,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  author  in 
forming  a  theory ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  facility 
with  which  he  finds  arguments  for  its  fupport,  as 
well  as  anfwers  to  objediona  that  might  be  made  z-. 
gainft  it. 
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ttie  parts  3  and  accompllfhes  it  by  ex- 
citing an  inflammatory  affedlion  in 
fbme  part  of  the  extremities.  When 
this  has  fubfiiled  fox  fbme  days,  the 
tone  of  the  extremities  and  of  the 
whole  fyllem,  are  reftored,  and  the  pa- 
tient returns  to  his  ordinary  ffcate  of 
health  (511.) 

534.  This  is  the  courfe  of  things,  in 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  difeafe  which 
we  name  the  regular  gout  j  but  there  are 
circumilances  of  the  body,  in  which 
this  courfe  is  interrupted  or  varied. 
Thus  when  the  atony  (506.  507.)  has 
taken  place,  if  the  re-adion  (509.)  do 
not  fucceed,  the  atony  continues  in  the 
ilomach,  or  perhaps  in  other  internal 
parts,  and  produces  that  Itate  which  we 
have,  for  reafons  now  obvious,  named 
the  atonic  gout* 

535.  A  fecond  cafe  of  variation  in 
the  courfe  of  the  gout  is,  when,  to  the 

G  4  atony. 
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atony,  the  re-aclion  and  inflammation 
have  to  a  certain  degree  fucceeded,  but, 
from  caufes  either  internal  or  external, 
the  tone  of  the  extremities,  and  perhaps 
of  the  whole  fyftenq,  is  weakened ;  fo 
that  the  inflammatory  ilate,  before  it 
had  either  proceeded  to  the  degree,  or 
continued  for  the  time,  requifite  for  re* 
lloring  the  tone  of  the  fyftem,  fuddenly 
and  entirely  ceafes.  Hence  the  flo- 
mach,  aiid  other  internal  parts,  relapfe 
into  the  flate  of  atony  ;  and  perhaps 
have  this  increafed  by  the  atony  com- 
municated ftom  the  extremities :  All 
which  appear  in  what  we  haye  termed 
the  retrocec^ent  gout, 

^'^^^  A  third  cafe  of  variation  from 
1the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  gout,  is, 
wheii,  to  the  atony  ufually  preceding, 
an  inflampiatory  re-a(5tion  fully  fuc- 
ceeds ;  but  has  its  ufiial  deterrnination 
to  the  joints  by  fome  circumftances  pre- 
¥ented^  and  is  therefore  direded   to 

an 
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an  internal  part,  where  it  produces  an 
inflammatory  afFedion,  and  that  Itate 
of  things  which  we  have  named  the 
mifplciced  gout^ 

537.  We  have  thus  ofFered  an  ex- 
planation of  the  circumftances  of  the 
fyflem  in  the  feveral  flates  of  the  gout ; 
and  this  explanation  we  fuppofe  to  be 
confiftent  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
difeafe,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  ani- 
mal ceconomy.  There  are  indeed,  with 
refpe6l  to  the  theory  of  the  difeafe,  fe- 
veral. quellions  which  might  be  put ; 
to  which  we  have  not  given  any  an- 
fwer.  But,  though  perhaps  we  could 
give  an  anfwer  to  many  of  thefe  que- 
ilions,  it  does  not  here  appear  neceffary  ; 
as  at  prefent  we  intend  only  to  efta- 
bliih  fuch  general  fads  with  regard  to 
this  difeafe,  as  may  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  cure  of  it,  fo  far  as  experience 
has  enabled  us  to  profecute  it.  Pro- 
ceeding,  therefore,    upon  the   feveral 

parts 
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parts  of  the  pathology  given,  as  fo  ma- 
ny matters  of  fad;,  I  fhall  now  con- 
fider  what  may  be  attempted  towards 
the  cure  of  the  difeafe. 

538.  In  entering  upon  this,  I  muft 
obferve,  in  the  firll  place,  that  a  cure 
has  been  commonly  thought  impoffible  j 
and  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  gout,  as  a  difeafe  of  the 
whole  habit,  and  very  often  depending 
upon  original  conformation,  cannot  be 
cured  by  medicines,  the  eifedts  of 
which  are  always  very  tranfitory,  and 
feldom  extend  to  the  producing  any 
coniiderable  change  of  the  whole  ha- 
bit. 

539»  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
happy  for  gouty  perfons,  if  this  opinion 
had  been  implicitly  received  by  them; 
as  it  would  have  prevented  their  ha- 
ving been  fo  often  the  dupes  of  felf- 
interelled  pretenders,  who  have  either 
amufed  them  with  inert  medicines,  or 

have 
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have  rafhly  employed  thofe  of  the  moll 
pernicious  tendency.  I  am  much  dif- 
pofed  to  believe  the  impollibility  of  a 
cure  of  the  gout  by  medicines ',  and 
more  certainly  Hill  incline  to  think, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  poflible  power 
of  medicines,  yet  no  medicine  for 
curing  the  gout  has  hitherto  been 
found.  Although  aim  oil  every  age  has 
prefented  a  new  remedy,  yet  all  hither- 
to offered  have  very  foon  been  either 
negleded  as  ufelefs,  or  condemned  as 
pernicious. 

540.  Though  unwilling  to  admit  the 
power  of  medicines,  yet  I  contend, 
that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  towards 
the  cure  of  the  gout  by  a  regimen  : 
And  from  what  has  been  obferved 
(498.),  I  am  firmy  perfuaded,  that  any 
man  who,  early  in  life,  will  enter  upon 
the  conllant  pradice  of  bodily  labour, 
^nd  of  abftinence  from  animal  food, 
will  be  preferved  entirely  from  the  dif- 
eafe. 

Whether 
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Whether  there  be  any  other  means 
of  radically  curing  the  gout,  I  am  not 
ready  to  determine.  There  are  hiilo- 
ries  of  cafes  of  the  gout,  in  which  it 
is  faid,  that  by  great  emotions  of  mind, 
by  wounds,  and  by  other  accidents,  the 
fymptoms  have  been  fuddenly  relieved, 
and  never  again  returned^  but  how 
far  thefe  accidental  cures  might  be 
imitated  by  art,  or  would  fucceed  in 
other  cafes,  is  at  leafl  extremely  un- 
certain. 

541.  The  pradices  proper  and  ne- 
cellary  in  the  treatment  of  the  gout, 
are  to  be  coniidered  under  two  heads  : 

firji.  As  they  are  to  be  employed  in  the 
intervals  of  paroxyfms ;  or,  fecondly^ 
As  during  the  time  of  thefe. 

542.  In  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms, 
the  indications  are,  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  paroxyfnis,  or  at  leafl  to  render 

theni 
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them  lefs  frequent,  and  more  moderate. 
During  the  time  of  paroxyfms,  the  in- 
dications are,  to  moderate  their  vio- 
lence, and  fliorten  the  duration  of  them 
as  much  as  can  be  done  with  fafety  to 
the  patient. 

543.  It  has  been  already  obferved, 
that  the  gout  may  be  entirely  prevent- 
ed by  conftant  bodily  exercife,  and  by 
a  low  diet ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
this  prevention  may  take  place  even  in 
perfons  who  have  a  hereditary  difpofi- 
tion  to  the  difeafe.  I  muft  add  here, 
that,  even  w^hen  the  difpofition  has  dif- 
covered  itfelf  by  feveral  paroxyfms  of 
inflammatory  gout,  I  am  perfuaded 
that  labour  and  abflinence  will  abfo- 
lutely  prevent  any  returns  of  it  for  the 
reft  of  life*.      Thefe,   therefore,   are 

the 

*  Several  cafes  are  to  be  met  with  in  pradlical  au- 
thors, which  confirm  this  obfervation.  Van  Swieten 
relates  the  cafe  of  a  prieft,  who  enjojcd  a  rich  living, 

and 
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the  means  of  anfwering  the  firft  indica- 
tion to  be  piirfued  in  the  intervals  of 
paroxyfms ;  and  I  mufl  here  offer  fome 
remarks  upon  the  proper  ufe  of  thefe 
remedies. 

544.  Exercife  in  perfons  difpofed  to 
the  gout  is  direcfted  to  two  purpofes  : 
One  of  thefe  is  the  ftrenthening  of 
the  tone  of  the  extreme  veffels ;  and 
the  other,  the  guarding  againft  a  ple- 
thoric ftate.  For  the"  former,  if  exer- 
cife be  employed  early  in  life,  and  be- 
fore 


and  had  long  been  an  old  conftant  fufierer  in  the  gout ; 
but  happening  at  lafl  to  be  taken  bj  the  pirates  of 
Barbary,  was  detained  there  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years,  and  kept  conftantly  at  work 
in  the  galleys,  with  only  a  very  fpare  diet.  The  re- 
gimen he  there  underwent  had  this  good  efFeft,  that 
after  he  was  ranfomed  from  his  captivity,  having  loft 
his  troublefome  and  monftrous  fatnefs,  he  never  once 
had  a  fit  of  the  gout,  though  he  lived  feveral  years 
after  the  event  happened. 
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fore  intemperance  has  weakened  the 
body,  a  very  moderate  degree  of  it  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe;  and  for  the  lat- 
ter^ if  abllinence  be  at  the  fame  time 
obferved,  little  exercife  will  be  necef- 
fary. 

545.  With  refped!  to  exercife,  this 
in  general  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it 
ihould  never  be  violent  ^  for,  if  violent, 
it  cannot  be  long  continued,  and  mufl: 
always  endanger  the  bringing  on  an. 
atony  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of 
the  preceding  exercife, 

546.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  exercife  of  gellation,  though  con- 
fiderable  and  conflant,  if  it  be  entire- 
ly without  bodily  exercife,  will  not  an- 
fwer the  purpofe  in  preventing  the 
gout*  For  this  end,  therefore,  the  ex- 
ercife mufl  be  in  fome  meafure  that  of 
the  body ;  and  mufl  be  moderate,  but 

at 
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at  the  fame  time  conftant,  and  conti- 
nued through  life. 

547.  In  every  cafe  and  circiimilance 
of  the  gout  in  which  the  patient  re- 
tains the  ufe  of  his  limhs,  bodily  ex- 
ercife,  in  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms, 
will  always  be  ufeful  ^  and,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  difeafe,  when  the  dif- 
polition  to  it  is  not  yet  flrong,  exercife 
may  prevent  a  paroxyfm  which  other- 
wife  might  have  come  on.  In  more 
advanced  ftates  of  the  difeafe,  howe- 
ver, when  there  is  fome  difpofition  to 
a  paroxyfm,  much  walking  will  bring 
it  on  ;  either  as  it  weakens  the  tone  of 
the  lower  extremities,  or  as  it  excites 
an  inflammatory  difpofition  in  them  ^ 
and  it  is  probable,  that  in   the   fame 

manner    ftrains    or    contuiions    often 
bring  on  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout.         > 

548.  Abftinence,  the  other  part  of 
our  regimen  (540.)  for  preventing  the 

gout. 
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g'di.it,  is  of  more  difficult  applieation. 
If  an  abillnence  from  animal  food  ht 
entered  upon  early  in  life,  while  the  vi- 
gour of  the  fyftem  is  yet  entire,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  its  being  both  fafe 
and  efFedlual ;  but,  if  the  motive  for 
this  diet  fliall  not  have  occurred  till 
the  conftitution  fhall  have  been  broken 
by  intemperance,  or  by  the  decline  of 
life,  a  low  diet  may  then  endanger  the 
bringing  on  an  atonic  flate. 

549.  Further,  if  a  low  diet  be  en- 
tered upon  only  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  be  at  the  fame  time  a  very  great 
change  in  the  former  manner  of  living, 
the  withdrawing  of  an  accuftomed  fti- 
mulus  of  the  fyftem  may  readily  throw 
this  into  an  atonic  ftate  *. 

Vol.  II  H  550.  The 


*  A  fudden  change  from  a  full  to  a  fpare  diet  -ws^ 
juftly  enumerated  among  the  occafional  caufes  of  the 
gofut  in  article  504. 
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550.  The  fafety  of  an  abflemious 
courfe  may  be  greater  or  lefs  accord- 
ing to  the  management  of  it.  It  is 
anuiial  food  which  efpecially  difpofes 
to  the  plethoric  and  inflammatory  ftate, 
and  that  food  is  to  be  therefore  efpeci- 
ally avoided ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  vegetable  aliment  of  the  lo  weft  qua- 
lity that  is  jn  danger  of  w^eakening  the 
fyftem  too  much,  by  not  affording  fuf- 
ficient  nourlfhment ;.  and  more  particu- 
larly, of  weakening  the  tone  of  the  fto- 
naach  by  its  acefcency.  It  is  therefore 
a  diet  of  a  middle  nature  that  is  to  be 
chofen ;  and  milk  is  precifely  of  this 
kind,  as  containing  both  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.. 

:As  approaching  to  the  nature  of  milk, 
and  as  being  a  vegetable  matter  contain- 
ing the  greateft  portion  of  nourifhment, 
the  farinaceous  feeds  are  next  to  be 
chofen,  and  are  the  food  mofi  proper  to 
be  joined  with  milk. 

551.  With 
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551.  With  refped  to  drink,  ferrrtent- 
ed  liquors  are  ufeful  only  when  they 
are  joined  with  animal  food,  and  that 
by  their  acefcency  ;  and  their  ftimu- 
lus  is  only  neceflary  from  cuitom» 
When,  therefore,  animal  food  is  to  be 
avoided,  fermented  liquors  ar.e  unriecef- 
fary  ;  and,  by  increaling  the  acefcency 
of  vegetables,  thefe  liquors  may  be 
hurtful.  The  flimulus  of  fermented 
or  fpirituous  liquors,  is  not  neceiia- 
ry  to  the  young  and  vigorous  3  and^ 
when  much  employed,  impairs  the  tone 
of  the  fyllem;  Thefe  liquors,  there- 
fore, are  to  be  avoided,  except  fo  far  as 
cuftom  £fnd  the  declining  ftate  of  the 
fyftem  may  have  rendered  them  necef- 
fary.  For  preventing  or  moderating 
the  regular  gout,  water  is  the  only  pro- 
per drink. 

552.  With  refped  to  an  abilemious 
courfe,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  an 
abftinence  from  animal  food   and  fer- 

H  2  mented 
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raented  liquors,  or  the  living  upon  milk 
and  farinacea  alone  for  the  fpace  of 
one  year,  might  be  fufficient  for  a  ra- 
dical cure  of  the  gout :  and  it  is  polli- 
ble  that,  at  a  certaia  period  of  life,  in 
certain  circumftances  of  the  conflitu- 
tion,  fuch  a  meafure  might  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  But  this  t- is  very  doubtful  > 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  ablli- 
nence  muft,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  milk  diet  be  perfifted 
in,  for  the  reft  of  life.  It  is  well 
knov^n,  that  feveral  perfons  who  had 
entered  on  an  abftemious  courfe,  and 
had  been  thereby  delivered  from  the 
gout,  have,  however,  upon  returning  to 
their  former  manner  of  full  living, 
had  the  difeafe  return  upon  them  with 
as  much  violence  as  before,  or  in  a 
more  irregular  and  more  dangerous 
form, 

553.  It  has  been  alleged^  that,  foe 
preventing   the   return    of   the    gout, 

bload^ 
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blood-letting,orfcanficationsof  thefeet 
frequently  repeated,  and  at  Itated  times, 
may  be  pradifed  with  advantage  ^  but  of 
this  I  have  had  no  experience. 

554..  Exercife  and  abitinence  are  the 
means  of  avoiding  the  plethoric  Hate 
which  gives  difpolition  to  the  gout  3 
and  are  therefore  the  means  propo- 
fed  for  preventing  paroxyfms,  or  at 
leaft  for  rendering  them  lefs  frequent 
and  more  moderate.  But  many  cir- 
cumftances  prevent  the  lleadinefs  necef- 
fary  in  purfuing  thefe  meafures  :  and 
therefore,  in  fuch  cafes,  unlefs  great 
care  be  taken  to  avoid  the  exciting 
caufes,  the  difeafe  may  frequently  re- 
turn 3  and,  in  many  cafes,  the  prevent- 
ing of  paroxyfms  is  chiefly  to  be  ob- 
tained by  avoiding  thofe  exciting  caufes 
enumerated  in  (504.)  The  condud:  ne- 
ceffary  for  avoiding  them,  will  be  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious  to  perfons  acquainted 
with  the  dodrines  of  the  Hygieine,  which 

H3  I 
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I  fuppofe  to  have  been  delivered  in  ano- 
ther place. 

^^^,  A  due  attention  in  avoiding 
thofe  feveral  caufes,  (503,  504.)  will 
pertainly  prevent  fits  of  the  gout  3  and 
the  taking  care  that  the  exciting  caufes 
be  never  applied  in  a  great  degree,  will 
pertainly  render  fits  more  moderate 
when  they  do  come  on.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  it  will  appear,  that  a  ftrid:  at- 
tention to  the  whole  condud  of  life, 
is  in  this  matter  nee eilary* 3  and  there- 


*  The  phyfician  has  more  difficulty  in  perfoading 
bis  patients  to  a  proper  regimen  in  the  gout  than  in. 
any  other  difeafe ;  and  if  he  would  gain  reputation, 
he  ought  to  pay  peculiar  attention  to  this  part  of 
praclice,  and  ufe  his  utmoft  art  In  convincing  his  pa- 
tient of  the  necelTity  of  an  abftemlous  diet,  and  a  re- 
gular condaft. 

Gouty  patients  are  generally  the  genuine  olTsprlqg 
of  joliv  Bacchus,  and  prefer  the  tranlient  indulgence 

•        .  cf 
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fore,  when  the  predifpofition  has  taken 
place,  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to. 
avoid  the  difeafe. 

146.  I  am  indeed  firmly  perfuaded, 
that,  by  obviating  the  predifpofition, 
and  by  avoiding  the  exciting  caufes, 
the  gout  may  be  entirely  prevented  : 
But  as  the  meafures  neceffary  for  this 
purpofe  will,  in  mofl  cafes^,  be  purfi.ied 
with  difficulty,  and  even  with  reluc- 
H  4  tance, 


of  their  jovial  inclinations  to  the  ranfora  of  whole 
years  of  torment  at  the  eafy  price  of  a  life  of  fobrie- 
tj  and  temperance,  until  the  invincible  Queen  of 
tortures,  as  Lucian  calls  her,  fully  convinces  them 
of  their  errors.  They  are  then  anxious  for  medical 
advice,  and  after  confulting  the  phyfician,  they  are 
willing  implicitly  to  obey  his  flricteft  injunftions. 
They  feldom,  however,  then  find  much  relief;  and 
remain  living  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  adage : 

fero  medicina  paratur, 


Cum  mala  per  longas  invaluere  moras. 
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tance,  men  have  been  very  defirous  to 
find  a  medicine  which  might  anfwer 
the  purpofe  without  any  reflraint  on 
their  manner  of  living.  To  gratify 
this  defire,  phylicians  have  proppfed, 
and,  to  take  advantage  of  it,  empirics 
have  feigned,  many  remedies,  as  we 
have  already  obferved.  Of  what  na- 
ture feveral  of  thefe  remedies  have 
been,  I  cannot  certainly  fay ,  but,  of 
thofe  which  are  unknown,  we  conclude, 
from  their  having  been  only  of  tempo- 
rary fame,  and  from  their  having  foon 
fallen  into  negled,  that  they  have  been 
either  inert  or  pernicious,  and  there- 
fore I  make  no  enquiry  after  them^  and 
fliall  now  remark  only  upon  one  or  two 
known  remedies  for  the  gout  which 
have  been  lately  in  vogue. 

557.  One  of  thefe  is  what  has  been 
Bamed  in  England  the  Portland  Pow- 
der. 
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der  *.  This  is  not  a  new  medicine,  but 
is  mentioned  by  Galen,  and,  with  fome 

little 


*  This  medicine  was  fo  called  from  one  of  the 
Dukes  of  Portland  being  cured  by  it  of  an  hereditary 
And  very  inveterate  gout.  It  conlifts  of  equal  parts 
of  the  following  bitter  aromatics :  viz.  Rad.  arifto- 
lochiae  rotundae.  Rad.  gentianae,  Summitat.  chame- 
iiryos,  Summitat.  chamaepityos,  Summitat.  centaur, 
min.  A  drachm  of  this  powder  is  ordered  to  be  ta- 
ken, in  any  convenient  vehicle,  as  a  little  wine, 
broth,  tea,  &c.  in  a  morning,  fafting,  the  patient  taft- 
ing  nothing  for  an  hour  and  an  half  after  it ;  it  muft 
be  ufed  in  this  dofe  daily  for  three  months  without  the 
leaft  interruption :  Forty-five  grains  are  to  be  taken 
daily  in  the  fame  manner,  for  the  fucceeding  three 
months  :  half  a  drachm  every  day,  for  the  next  fix 
months  ;  and  half  a  drachm  every  other  day,  during 
the  fecond  year.  It  is  fometimes  two  years  complete 
before  any  change  be  produced,  but  the  patient  muft 
not  therefore  abandon  the  medicine,  but  continue  its 
ufe. 

Thefe  aromatic  bitters  have  been  long  in  ufe  as  re- 
medies for  the  gout.  We  find  Galen  prefcribing  in 
this  difeafe  the  feeds  and  tops  of  v/ild  rue,  birth-wort, 

leflcr 
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little  variation  in  its  compoiitlon,  has 
been  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  almofl 
^very  age  fince  that  tirne.     It  appears 

to 


lefler  centuary,  gentian,  &c.  eitlifer  iingly,  or  mixed 
in  certain  proportions.  Trallian  defctibes  fimilar 
antidotes,  which  he  fays,  muil  be  continued  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  viz.  fix  or  feven  months,  or  e- 
ven  for  a  year  and  upwards.  The  tetra-pharmacoh 
of  Aetius,  compofed  of  gentian,  birth-wort,  bay-ber- 
ries, and  mynh,  is  a  fimilar  remedy,  and  is  nlfb  di- 
refted  to  be  ufed  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Caelius 
Am'clianus  likewife  mentions  the  bitters  to  be  loilg 
ufed  in  the  gout,  and  he  gives  them  the  appofite  epi- 
thet of  annalia.  The  DiatefTeron;-  which  has  not 
been  long  thrown  out  of  our  iliops,  and  is  ftill  re- 
tained in  fome  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  is  of 
the  fame  kind. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  has  doubtlefs  in  many 
cafes  corn pletely  cured  the  gout;  but  in  many  cafes, 
even  in  thofe  that  have  been  cured,  fatal  difeafes  have 
•fupervened.  The  antients  were  well  av/are  of  the 
danger  af  an  indifcriminate  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  : 
f*  Many,"    fsys  Galen,  "  of  a  moderate  and  flender 

.    -  "    habit 
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to  have  been  at  times  In  fafhion,  and 
to  have  again  fallen  into  negledt  ^  and 
I  think  that  this  lail  has  been  owing 
to  its  having  been  found  to  be,  in  ma- 
ny inftances,  pernicious.     In  every  in- 

.  ilance 


"  habit  of  body,  have  loft  their -life  by  the  ufe  of 
**  drinks  compofed  of  thefe  kinds  of  remedies,  their 
"  blood  being  dried  up.  The  numerous,- arthritic 
"  cafes  cured  by  thefe  medicines,  encouraged  gouty 
"  people  to  have  recourie  -to  them  indifcriminately, 
'■  and  without  refl3(fting  that  thofe,  who  had  been 
^'  cured  by  them,  were  of  a  humid  and  phlegmatic 
•'  habit,  to  whom  medicines  of  this  fort  might  be  ad- 
"  miniftered  with  fafety."  iEgineta  has  a  iimilar 
paiTage.  "  Thofe,"  fays  he,  "  who  endeavour  to 
"  remove  the  difeafe  entirely  by  medicines,  to  be 
"  ufed  through  tlie  whole  year,  will  doubtlefs  do  fer- 
^'  vice  to  fuch  patients  as  are  infefted  with  pituitous 
"  and  excrementitious  humours  in  their  joints,  but 
"  they  will  haften  an  untimely  death  in  perfons  of  a 
"  dry  and  hot  habit  of  body,  by  forcibly  driving  the 
*'  morbific  matter  on  the  inteftines,  kidneys,  lungs, 
**  or  feme  other  of  the  principal  bowels." 


The 
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fiance  which  I  have  known  of  its  ex* 
hibition  for  the  length  of  time  prefcri- 
bed,  the  perfons  who  had  taken  it  were 
indeed  afterwards  free  from  any  in- 
flammatory aifed:ion  of  the  joints  :  but 
they  were  aifeded  with  many  fymp- 
toms  of  the  atonic  gout  ',  and  all,  foon 
after  finifhing  their  courfe  of  the  me- 
dicine, have  been  attacked  with  apo- 
plexy, aflhma,  or  dropfy,  which  pro- 
ved fatal. 

558.  Another  remedy  which  has  had 
the  appearance  of  preventing  the  gout, 
is  an  alkali  in  various  forms,  fuch  as 
the  fixed  alkali  both  mild  and  cauftic, 

llmei 


The  antients,  then,  were  aware  of  the  danger  at- 
tending the  promifcuous  ufe  of  thefe  remedies  -,  and 
the  moderns  are  ftill  more  convinced  of  that  danger  : 
hence  thefe  aromatic  bitters  are  entirely  laid  aiide, 
and  in  their  place  the  Peruvian  bark  is  the  only  toniq 
now  ufed  in  thefe  cafes. 
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lime-water,  foap,  and  abforbent  earths. 
Since  it  became  common  to  exhibit 
thefe  medicines  in  nephritic  and  calcu- 
lous cafes,  it  has  often  happened  that 
they  were  given  to  thofe  who  were  at 
the  fame  time  fubjed:  to  the  gout  3  and 
it  has  been  obferved,  under  the  ufe  of 
thefe  medicines,  gouty  perfons  have 
been  longer  free  from  the  fits  of  their 
difeafe*.     That,  however,  the  life  of 

thefe 


*  Some  remarkable  cafes  have  lately  occurred  in 
this  city  of  the  efficacy  of  aerated  alkaline  water,  in 
preventing  the  returns  of  the  paroxyfms  of  the  gout. 
It  requires  to  be  taken  for  a  great  length  of  time,  to 
infure  fuccefs  ;  but  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  per- 
levere  in  its  ufe,  in  confequeiice  of  a  fpeedy  removal  of 
fome  of  the  pioft  troublefome  fymptoms. 

The  method  of  making  it  is  defcribed  by  feveral 
authors ;  but,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  readers  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  proQcfs,  I  fliall  give  an  abftra^l 
^  it. 

Diflbivs 
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thefe  medicines  has  entirely  prevented 
the  returns  of  gout,  I  do  not  know  5 
becaufe  I  never  puihed  the  ufe  of  thofe 
medicines  for  a  long  time,  being  ap- 

prehenfive 


Diflblve  three  ounces,  Troj  weight,  of  good  fait  of 
Tartar  in  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  rain  water,  or  good 
foft  fpring  water-,  filter  the  folution,  and  put  as 
much  of  it  into  the  middle  glafs  of  Nooth's  machine 
as  will  completely  fill  the  veffel,  referving  the  re- 
mainder for  a  fcbfefixient  making.  The  effervefcing 
materials  rauft  then  be  put  into  the  lower  vefTel,  and 
a  gentle  flream  of  fixed  air  mull  he  made  to  pafs 
through  the  liquor,  till  it  tafles  evidently  acidulous, 
which  will  probably  require  48  or  60  hours,  or  in 
fuinmer  more. 

The  method  of  maaagiiig  the  efiervercence  is  of 
conuderable  confequence  •,  for,  if  it  is  too' violent  at 
firil:,  much  air  efcapes  through  the  veiTels  Vv'ithout  ef- 
fe£i.  Afcertain,  hj  previous  experiment,  how  much 
of  the  vitriolic  acid,  which  you  have  procured,  for  it 
is  of  Very  di3°erent  flrengths  in  the  Ihops,  will  fatu- 
rate  a  drachm  o£  the  ehaik.  Put  four  ounces  of  dry 
jjowdered  chalk  into  the  lower  veffel,  and  Hiake  it  to 
cne  fide  i  under  dist  fide  put  a  wedge,  fo  as  to  raife 

it 
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prehenfive  that  the  long  continued  ufe 
of  them  might  produce  a  hurtful  change 
in  the  ftate  of  the  fluids. 

559.  With 


it  about  an  inch  arid  an  half  from  the  table.  With 
a  long  funnel,  which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vefiel,  pour  in  the  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  neceilary 
for  the  faturaticn,  which  will  run  down  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  veffel,  and  not  come  into  contact  .with  the 
chalk:  through  the  fame  funnel,  pour  very  flowlj  as. 
much  water  as  will  be  fu^fficent.  to  covev^bout  a  fourth 
part  of  the  chalk  as  it  thenflies.  The  veffel  being 
gently  fliaken  occaiionally,  the  effervefcence  will  go 
on-  very  flowly,  and  the  alkaline  liquor -will  be  fooner 
and  more  eftefluaily  iitur.ated,v:than  -if ■  the  effef  ve- 
fcence  had  been  too  violent.  If  the  materials  are  not 
fufficient  for  giving  an  acidulous  talle  to  the  liquor, 
the  lower  veffel  muft  be  wafhed,  and  freili  chalk  and 
acid  again  put  into  it. 

.  The  dofe  of  this  water  is  half  a  pint  about  nooiij 
andanother  in  the  evening.  In  urgent  cafes  half  a 
pint  has  been  given  morning,  noon,  ztid  night,  for  ;i 
confiderabie  time  to;:ether,  without  difa?:Feeins  with 
thQ.  llomach,  or  injuring  the  appetite  cr  general  health 
7  of 
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559.  With  refpe6l  to  preventing  the 
gout,  I  have  only  one  other  remark  to 
ofFer.  As  the  preventing  the  gout  de- 
pends very  much  on  fupporting  the 
tone  of  the  flomach,  and  avoiding  in- 
digeftion;  fo  coftivenefs,  by  occafioning 
this,  is  very  hurtful  to  gouty  perfons. 
It  is  therefore  neceffary  for  fuch  per- 
fons to  prevent  or  [remove  coftivenefs, 
and,  by  a  laxative  medicine,  when  need- 
ful ^  but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  proper, 
that  the  medicine  employed  fhould  be 
fuch  as  may  keep  the  belly  regular, 
without  much  purging,  Aloetics,  rhu- 
barb, magnefia  alba,  or  flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  may  be  employed,  as  the  one  or 

the 


of  the  patient.  If  It  proves  flatulent,  a  tea-fpoonful 
or  two,  but  not  more,  of  fpirltuous  cinnamon  watei!- 
may  be  taken  in  each  dofe.  If  it  inflames^  or  too 
violently  irritates  the  urinary  paflages,  five  or  ten,  or 
in  urgent  cafes,  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
taken  with  each  dofe  of  the  water. 
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the  other  may  happen  to  be  beft  fuited 
to  particular  perfons  *. 

560.  Thefe 


*  The  following  formulse  may  be  ufed  in  particular 
cafes : 

5^,  Aloes  Socotorin,  311.  s 

Gum.  Guaiac.  $iii". 
Tin(9:.  Rhei  cum  Aloe,  q,  s, 
M.  f.  maffa,  in  pilulas  equales  Ixxv.  dividenda  i 
quarum  fumat  iii.  vel  iv.  pro  re  nata. 

H^.  Pulv.  Rad.  Rhei,  3iii, 
Magnef.  alb.,  §fs. 
Gum.  Guaiac.  3ii. 
Confedl.  Aromat.  3ii. 
Syrup,  comm.  q.  s. 

M.  f.  Eleft.  cujus  fumat  magnitudinem  juglan- 
dis  mane  et  vefpere,  vel  pro  re  nata. 

This  laft  medicine  has,  been  extremely  beneficial  in 
removing  coftivenefs,  and  in  giving  a  tone^  to  the  fto- 
mach. 

An 

Vol.  II.  I 
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560.  Thefe  are  the  feveral  meafures 
(from  542.  to  559.)  to  be  purfued  in  the 
intervals  of  the  paroxyfms ;  and  we  are 
next  to  mention  the  meafures  proper 
during  the  time  of  them. 

561.  As 


An  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces 
pf  the  Vinum  Aloes  of  the  London  Pha,rnacopoeia,  is 
alfo  a  good  purge  for  gouty  perfons. 

The  Tin£lura  Sennae  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharnaco- 
pceia,  is  likewife  a  good  medicine  whereNve  cannot 
ufe  aloetic  purges,  as  in  cafes  of  piles.  In  thefe  cafesi 
alfo  we  may  ufe  fulphur ;  of  which  the  following 
form  is  very  convenient : 

B:.  Flor.  Sulphuris,  §ii. 
Ele(3:.  Lenitivi,  5ii. 
Pulv.  Rad,  Jalap;  Sii* 

Zinzib.  3ii. 
Syr.  Simpl.  q.  s. 

M.  f.  Ele£l.  cujus  fumat  quantitatem  ju- 
glf^ndis  pro  re  nata. 
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56  r.  As  during  the  time  of  paroxyfms 
the  body  is  in  a  feverifli  ftate,  no  irrita- 
tion fhould  then  be  added  to  it ;  and 
every  part,  therefore,  of  the  antiphlo- 
giftic  regimen,  (130.  to  133.)  except  the 
application  of  cold,  ought  to  be  flrid:- 
ly  obferved. 

Another  exception  to  the  general  rule 
may  occur  when  the  tone  of  the  llo- 
mach  is  weak,  and  when  the  patient 
has  been  before  much  accuftomed  to 
the  ufe  of  Urong  drink  ^  for  then  it 
may  be  allowed,  and  even  neceilary, 
to  give  fome  animal  food,  and  a  little 
wine  '*. 

I  2  562.  That 


♦  The  wine  in  thefe  cafes  fliould  be  of  the  be|l 
kinds,  andfuch  as  are  not  apt  to  turn  four  on  the  fto- 
mach.  The  drywines,  as  Sherry  and  Madeira,  are 
xnofl  proper,  while  both  the  rich  fweet  wines  and  the 
auftere  thin  acid  wiiles  are  eg^iially  improper. 
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56?.  That  no  irritation  is  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  fyflem  during— the  paroxyfms 
of  gout,  except   in  the  cafes  mention- 
ed,   is   entirely    ^igreed    upon    among 
pbyficians  :  But   it  is   a  more  difficult 
matter  to   determine  whether,  during 
the   time  of  paroxyfms,  any  raeafures 
'may   be  purfued   to  moderate  the  vio- 
lence of  readlion  and  of  inflammation. 
Dr  Sydenham  has  given  it   as  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  more  violent  the  inflam-^ 
m>ation   and   pain,  the  paroxyfms  will 
be  fliorter,  as   well  as  the  interval  be- 
tween  the  prefent  and  next  paroxyfm 
longer :  and,  if  this  opinion  be  admit- 
ted  as   jufl,  it  will  forbid   the  ufe  of 
any  remedies  which  might  moderate 
the  inflammation ;  which  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  undoubtedly  neceffary  for 
the  health  of  the  body.     On  the  other 
hand,  acute  pain  prefles  for  relief,  and, 
although  a  certain  degree  of  inflam- 
mation may  feeni  abfolutely  neceffary, 

it 
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^^5 


it  is  not  certain  but  that  a  moderate 
degree  of  it  may  anfwer  the  pnrpofe  : 
And  it  is  even  probable,  that,  In  many 
chafes,  the  violence  of  inflammation  may 
weaken  the  tone  of  the  parts,  and 
thereby  invite  a  return  of  paroxyfms. 
It  feems  to  me  to  be  in  this  way,  that, 
as  the  difeafe  advances,  the  paroxyfms 
become  more  frequent. 

563.  From  thefe  laft  confiderations, 
it  feems  probable,  that,  during  the 
time  of  paroxyfms,  fome  meafures  may 
be  taken  to  moderate  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation  and  pain ;  and  parti- 
culai^ly,  that,  in  firft  paroxyfms,  and 
in  the  young  and  vigorous,  blood-let- 
ting at  the  arm  may  be  pra6ilfed  with 
advantage  :  But  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
this  pradice  cannot  be  repeated  often 
with  fafety  j  becaufe  blood-letting  not 
only  weakens  the  tone  of  the  fyftem, 
but  may  aifo  contribute  to  produce 
plethora.  I  believe,  however^  that 
I  3  bie^cjing 
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bleeding  by  leeches  on  the  foot,  and 
upon  the  inflamed  part,  may  be  pradli- 
fed  and  repeated  with  greater  fafety  ; 
I  have  known  inftances  of  its  having 
been  pradtifed  with  fafety,  to  mode- 
rate and  fhorten  paroxyfms  :  but  how 
far  it  may  be  carried,  we  have  not  had 
experience  enough  to  determine. 

564.  Befides  blood-letting,  and  the 
antiphlogiflic  regimen,  it  has  been  pro- 
pofed  to  employ  remedies  for  mode- 
rating the  inflammatory  fpafm  of  the 
part  affedled,  c,fuch  as  warm  bathing, 
and  emollient  poultices.  Thefe  have 
fometimes  been  employed  with  advan- 
tage and  fafety;  but,  at  other  times, 
have  been  found  to  give  occaiion  to  a 
retroceffion  of  the  gout*. 

^6^.  Blifl:ering 


*  On  this  account  thefe  topical  remedies  ought  to  be 
ufed  with  great  saution :  the  temporary  relief  which 

thev 
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^6^,  Blifleriiig  Is  a  very  efFedual 
means  of  relieving  and  difcufiing  a 
paroxyfm  of  the  gout;  but  has  alfo 
frequently  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
it  retrocedent  *.  . 

I  4  s^^'  '^he 


they  afFord,  by  procuring  an  intermifliori  of  the  pain, 
is  agreeable  to  the  patient,  but  it  is  frequently  the  oc- 
calion  of  a  fubfequent  exacerbation  of  all  the  fyrap- 
toms. 

*  This  is  a  very  dangerous  pta£lice.  Blifters  ares 
however  extremely  ufeftil,  in  bringitig  back  the  retro- 
cedent gout  to  the  part  originally  affefted ;  but,  the 
violent  degree  of  pain  that  accompanies  the  gout, 
when  brought  to  a  part  already  irritated  by  the  bli- 
fters,  frequently  prevents  a  patient  who  has  once  fuf- 
fered  it,  from  allowing  it  a  fecond  time.  It  is,  how- 
ever, fo  important  and  neceflary  a  practice,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  As  foon  as  the  gout  has 
been  brought  back  to  its  original  place,  the  bliilers 
inuft  be  immediately  removed,  a  piece  of  foft  linen 
dipped  in  frefli'  oil,  applied  to  the  part,  and  the  whole 
well  wrapt  up  in  foft  flannel  5  a  moderate  degree  of 
lieat  fnufl  be  preferred  in  the  flannel,  and  the  ptitient 
muft  be  encouraged  to  bear  with  patience  the  violent 
pain  which  h?  fuffers. 
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^66.  The  flinging  with  nettles  I  con- 
fider  as  analogous  to  bliftering;  and  I 
think  it  probable  that  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  fame  danger, 

567.  The  burning  with  moxa  *,  or 
other  fubflances,  I  consider  as  a  remedy 

of 


*  Moxa,  is  a  foft  lanuginous  fubftance  prepared  in 
Japan,  from  the  young  leaves  of  a  fpecies  of  Artemi- 
fia,  by  beating  them  when  thoroughly  dried,  and  rub- 
bing them  between  the  fingers  till  nothing  btit  tht 
fineft  fibres  remain. 

A  little  cone  of  this  cottony  fubftanee  is  laid  upbra 
the  Ikin,  which  is  previoufly  moifteried  to  preveat 
the  cone  from  Aiding  off:  Fire  iis  fef  to  the  apex  of 
the  cohe,  and  it  is  fufiered  to  burn  till  it  extinguifhes 
itfelf.  A  fmall  Efchar  is  produced,  and  the  ulcer  ei- 
ther healed  or  kept  open  as  occafion  requires. 

Cotton  impregnated  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  fo^ 
lution  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  dried,  anfwers  the  eni 
as  eiFedually  as  the  Japonefe  moxa. 
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of  the  fame  kind.  I  have  had  indeed 
n  o  evidence  of  this  proving  hurtful  5 
but  neither  have  I  had  any  proper  evi- 
dence of  its  having  proved  a  radical 
cure. 

568.  Gamphire,  and  fome  aromatic 
oils,  have  the  power  of  allaying  the 
pain,  and  of  removing  the  inflamma- 
tion from  the  part  affedled :  but  the fe 
-remedies  commonly  make  the  inflam- 
mation only  fhift  from  one  part  to  an- 
other, and  therefore  with  the  hazard 
of  its  falling  upoti  a  part  where  it  may 
be  more  dangerous;  and  they  have 
fometimes  rendered  the  gout  retroce- 
dent, 

569.  From  thefe  refledions  (564.  dt 
feq.)  it  will  appear^  that  fome  danger 
mufl  attend  every  external  application 
to  the  parts  affedled,  during  a  paro- 
xyfm;  and  that  therefore  the  common 
pradice   of  committing  the  perfon  to 

patience 
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patience  and  flannel  alone,  is  eflablifh- 
ed  upon  the  beft  foundation. 

570.  Opiates  give  the  moft  certain 
relief  from  pain  ;  but,  when  given  in  the 
beginning  of  gouty  paroxyfms,  they  oc- 
cafion  thcfe  to  return  with  greater  vio- 
lence. When,  however,  the  paroxyfms 
fball  have  abated  in  their  violence,  but 
ilill  continue  to  return,  fo  as  to  oc- 
calion  painful  and  reftlefs  nights,  opi- 
ates may  be  then  given  with  fafety  and 
advantage,  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of 
perfons  advanced  in  life,  and  who  have 
been  often  affected  with  the  difeafe  *. 

571.  When, 


*  The  beft  form  for  exhibiting  opium,  in  thefe 
cafes,  is  the  Confeftio  Opiata  of  the  London  pharma- 
copa^ia,  or  the  Eledariitm  Opiatum  of  the  Edinburgh* 
The  dofe  of  the  former  is  half  a  drachm,  but  of  the 
latter  a  drachm  and  an  half. 

As 
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571.  When,  after  paroxyfins  have 
ceafed,  fome  fwelling  and  flifFnefs  Ihall 
remain  in  the  joints,  thefe  fymptoms 
are  to  be  difcufled  by  the  diligent  ufe 
of  the  flefh-brufh. 

572.  Purging  immediately  after  a 
paroxyfm,  will  be  always  employed 
with  the  hazard  of  bringing  it  on  a- 
gain. 

573.  I  nave  now  finifhed  what  has 
occurred  to  be  faid  upon  the  means  of 
preventing  and  curing  the  regular  gout  ^ 
and  Ihall  now  confider  its  management 

when 


As  opiates  ought  never  to  be  adminiftered  where 
the  inflammation  is  violent,  but  only  in  fuch  cafes  as 
are  attended  with  little  or  no  inflammation,  thefe 
warm  opiates  cannot  be  improper.  If  however  the 
practitioner  Ihould  think  either  of  the  above  formulae 
too  hot,  hecan  have  recourfe  to  the  Tin£tura  Opii. 
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when  it  has  become  irregular;  of  which 
as  I  have  obferved  above,  there  are 
three  dIfFerent  cafes. 

574.  In  the  firft  cafe,  which  I  hav;e 
named  the  Atonic  Gout,  the  cure  Is  to 
be  accomphihed  by  carefully  avoiding 
all  debilitating  caufes ;  and  by  em- 
ploying, at  the  fame  time,  the  means 
of  flrengthening  the  fyllem  in  general, 
and  the  flomach  in  particular. 

575.  For  the  avoiding  debilitating 
caufes,  I  mufl  refer  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Hygieine,  as  in  (554.) 

576.  For  flrengthening  the  fyflem  in 
general,  I  mufl  recommend  frequent 
exercife  on  horfeback,  and  moderate 
walking.  Cold  bathing  alfo  may  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe,  and  be  fafely  em- 
ployed, if  it  appear  to  be  powerful  in 
llimulating  the  fyflem,  and  be  not  ap- 
plied 
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plied  when  the  extremities  are  threat- 
ened with  any  pain  *. 

For  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  fy- 
flem  in  general,  when  threatened  witt^ 
atonic  gout,  fome  animal  food  f  ought 
to  be  employed,  and  the  more  acefcent 
vegetables  ought  to  be  avoided.  In 
the  fame  cafe,  fome  wine  J  alio  may  be 

neceiFary  y 


*  Cold  bathing  is  a  doubtful  remedy,  and  ought  to 
be  ufed  with  caution.  If  it  does  not  prove  a  tonic,  it 
ought  to  be  abandoned,  and  we  know  by  experience 
that  it  frequently  debilitates. 

-{-  The  ufe  of  animal  food  is  abfolutely  neceffary, 
and  fuch  ought  to  be  chofen  as  is  mod  nutritive. 
Beef  or  mutton,  have  been  with  propriety  preferred 
to  all  other  animal  food,  and  fprne  eminent  praftition- 
ers  have  recommended  Halves  to  every  other  mode  of 
dreffing  beef  and  mutton.  Stews,  hafties,  pyes,  and 
all  high-feafoned  difhes,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

t  The  wine  which  a  gouty  patient  ufes,  ought  to 
be  generous  and  good,  as  Madeira,  iherry,  &:c.  the 
thin  acefcent  wines  as  hoc,  claret,  &c,  always  do 
mifchief. 
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necelTary  ;  but  it  fhould  be  in  mode- 
rate quantity,  and  of  the  leafl  acefcent 
kinds  y  and,  if  every  kind  of  wine 
fhall  be  found  to  increafe  the  acidity 
of  the  ftomach,  ardent  fpirits  and  wa- 
ter muft  be  employed  *. 

577.  For  flrengthening  the  flomach, 
bitters  and  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be 
employed ;  but  care  mufl  be  taken 
that  they  be  not  conftantly  employed 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  (Compare 

5570 

The 


*  In  order  ithe  more  eiFeduallj  to  guard  againft 
acefcency,  the  fpirits  and  water  ought,  if  poffible,  to 
be  take^  without  fugar,  ^nd  cold.  No  drink  is  per- 
haps more  prejudicial  for  gouty  patients,  than  what  is 
called  rich  punch,  viz.  with  a  large  quantity  of  fugar 
and  lemon,  efpecially  when  taken  warm. 
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The  moll  effedual  medicine  for 
flrenthenirig  the  fiomach  is  iron,  which 
may  be  employed  under  various  prepa- 
rations) but,  to  me,  the  beft  appears  to 
be  the  rull  in  fine  powder,  which  may 
be  given  in  very  large  dofes  *. 

For  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  fio- 
mach,  aromatics   may  be   employed ; 

but 


*  The  dofe  mufl  be  very  fmall  at  firft,  not  exceed- 
ing four  or  five  grains  in  the  day ;  the  dofes  may 
be  daily  increafed  two  grains,  till  we  arrive  at  10  or 
12,  and  after  two  or  three  days,  10  grains  may  be  gi- 
ven twice  a- day.  Aromatics  always  make  it  fit  eafier 
on  the  ftomach  than  it  would  do  if  taken  alone  j  the, 
moft  convenient  form,  therefore,  is  the  following : 

g,.  Rubig.  Martis,  gr.  10. 
Confe£t.  Aromatic.  5  fs. 
Syr.  Croci,  q.  s. 
M.  f.  bolus. 

After  the  patient  has  taken  two  of  thefe  bolufes 
fpr  three  or  four  days,  he  may  proceed  to  take  three 
or  four  of  them  ;  and  after  a  few  more  days,  if  the 
ftomach  is  not  difordered,  each  bolus  may  be  daily 
increafed,  till  we  arrive  at  24,  or  even  30  grains, 
of  the  Rubig,  Mortis  thrice  a-day. 
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but  they  ftiould  be  ufed  with  caution,  as 
t^he  frequent  and  large  ufe  of  them  may 
have  an  oppolite  efFed: ;  and  they  fhould 
therefore  be  given  only  in  compliance 
with  former  habits,  or  for  palliating, 
prefent  fymptoms. 

When  the  ftomach  happens  to  be  li- 
able to  indigeftion,  gentle  vomits  may 
be  frequently  given ;  and  proper  laxa- 
tives *  fhould  be  always  employed  to 
obviate,  or  to  remove,  coflivenefs. 

^78.  In  the  atonic  gout,  or  in  perr 
foils  liable  to  it,  to  guard  againfl  cold 
is  efpecially  neceflary  3  and  the  mofl 
certain  means  of  doing  this  is,  by  le^ 
pairing  to  a  warm  climate  during  the 
winter-feafon, 

579,  In 


*  The  proper  laxatives  for  gouty  conftitutions,  are 
mentioned  in  a  note  on  article  559. 
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579.  In  the  more  violent  cafe^  of  the 
atonic  gout,  bliftering  the  lov/er  extre- 
mities may  be  ufeful  3  but  that  remedy 
fliould  be  avoided  when  any  pain 
threatens  the  tJxtremities.  In  perfons 
liable  to  th-e  atonic  gout,  ifliifes  maybe 
eftablifhed  in  the  extremities,  as,  in 
fome  meafure:,  a  fupplement  to  the  dif- 
eafe, 

580.  A  fecond  cafe  of  the  irregular 
gout,   is  that  which  I  have  named  the 
Retrocedent.      When-  this    aifeds   the 
flomach  and  inteftines,  relief  is   to  be 
inilantly  attempted  by  the  free  ufe   of 
llrong   wines,  joined  with   aromatics^ 
and  given  Warm ;  or  if  thefe  ihall  not 
prove  powerful  enough,  ardent  ipirits 
inuft  be  employed,  and  are  to  be  given 
in  a  large  dofei     In  moderate  attacks, 
ardent  fplrits  impregnated  with  garlic, 
or  with  afa  fcetlda  may  be  empldyed  ; 
or,  even  without  the  ardeiit  fplrits,  a 

Vol.  XL  K     .  folutlon 
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folution  of  afafoetida  with  the  volatile 
alkali  may  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Opi- 
ates are  often  an  efFedhial  remedy,  and 
may  be  joined  with  aromatics,  as  in  the 
eledtuarium  Thebaicum  *  j  or  they  may 
be  ufefuUy  joined  with  volatile  alkali 
and  camphire  f .  Mufk  has  iikewifc 
proved  ufeful  in  this  difeafe. 

Whea 


*  The  following  form  is  extremely  efficacious,  and 
at  the  fame  time  pleafant  to  the  tafte  :  it  may  be  re- 
peated three  or  four  times,  if  the  firft  does,  not  prar 
ciure  relief. 


^,  Eleft.  Opiat.  3  i. 
Aq.  Cinnamom.  iimpl.  §  i  6. 
Syr.  Croci,  3  ii. 
M.  f.  hauft. 


f  The  beft  way  of  giving  thefe  medicines  is  in  the 
following  form : 
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When  the  afFedion  of  the  ftotnach 
is  accompanied  with  vomiting,  this 
may  be  encouraged  by  taking  draughts 
of  warm  wine,  at  firfl  with  water,  and 
afterwards  without  it  3  having  at  length 
recourfe,  if  neceffary,  to  Ibme  of  the 
remedies  above  mentioned,  and  parti- 
cularly the  opiates. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  intefllnes  be 

afFeded  with  diarrhoea,  this  is    to  be 

at  firft   encouraged,  by  taking  plenti- 

K  2  fully 


%.  Opii  purificati,  gr.  i^ 
Camphor,  gr.  xii. 
Spt.  Villi,  q.  3. 
ConfeS:.  Aromat.  3  il; 
M.  f.  bolus. 


Or  the  Camphire  may  be  ihade  iiitb  a  bolus  with 
a  drachm  of  the  Eled.  Opiat.  and  forty  drops  of  th6 
Spiritiis  Aromaticus,  in  a  glafs  of  ftrorig  wine,  as 
Madeiira  or  Sherry,  may  h^  drank  after  iti 
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fully  of  weak  broth  ^  and  when  this 
fliall  have  been  done  fufficlently,  the 
tumult  is  to  be  quieted  by  opiates. 

581.  When  the  retrocedent  gout  (hall 
afFed;  the  lungs,  and  produce  aithma, 
this  is  to  be  cured  by  opiates,  by  an- 
Eifpafmodics  *,  and,  perhaps,  by  bliller^ 
ing  on  the  breafl  or  back. 

582.  When 


*  The  Spirims  Ethereus  VitrioUcus  is  a  medicine 
iifed  with  much  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes.  The  dofe  of  it 
is  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  in  a  glafs  of  wine. 
The  ethereal  fpirit  is  fo  very  volatile,  that  it  will  whol- 
ly evaporate,  if  it  be  fuffered  to  ftand  in  the  wine  for  a 
few  minutes  ;  it  muft  therefore  be  drank  fpeedily  : 
and  the  dofe  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  in 
cafes  of  emergency.  In  moft  cafes  Laudanum  will 
anfwer  every  purpofe.  Ammoniacum  has  been 
much  recommended,  and  its  powers,  in  cafes  of  gouty 
afthma,  have  frequently  been  very  confpicuous  :  Ic 
may  be  given  independently  of  the  opiates.  Two 
drachms  of  it  may  be  made  into  an  emulfion  with  fix 
Gunces  of  water  j  and  a  couple  of  table -fpoonfuls  of 
this  emulfion  may  be  given  every  tv^^o  or  three  hours.^ 
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582.  When  the  gout,  leaving  the  ex^ 
tremities,  fhall  affed:  the  head,  and  pro- 
duce pain,  vertigo,  apoplexy,  or  palfy, 
our  refources  are  very  precarious.  The 
moft  probable  means  of  relief  is,  blift- 
ering  the  head^  and  if  the  gout  fliall 
have  receded  very  entirely  from  the 
extremities,  bliflers  may  be  applied  to 
thefe  alfo.  Together  with  thefe  blifler- 
ings,  aromatics,  and  the  volatile  al- 
kali, may  be  thrown  into  the  ftomach  *. 


K  3  5^3'  The 


*  Little  relief  has  ever  been  obtained  in  thefe 
cafes  from  internal  remedies.  Large  dofes  of  the  Spi- 
ritus  Aromaticus  have  been  thought  ferviceable,  but 
the  chief  dependence  is  on  the  efFe£l  of  blifters  on  the 
extremities,  efpecially  the  feet,  with  warm  fomenta- 
tions to  the  legs,  and  rubbing  the  legs  with  a  flefh 
brulh,  impregnated  with  plenty  of  dry  flower  of  mu- 
ftard. 
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583.  The  third  cafe  of  the  irregular 
gout  is  what  I  have  named  the  Mif- 
placed,  that  is,  when  the  inflammatory 
afFedion  of  the  gout,  inftead  of  fall- 
ing upon  the  extremities,  falls  upon 
fome  internal  part.  In  this  cafe,  the 
difeafe  is  to  be  treated  by  blood-let- 
ting, and  by  fuch  other  remedies  as 
would  be  proper  in  an  idiopathic  in-r 
flammation  of  the  fame  parts. 

584.  Whether  the  tranflation  fo  fre- 
quently made  from  the  extremities  to 
the  kidneys,  is  to  be  confidered  as  an 
inflance  of  the  mifplaced  gout,  feems, 
as  we  have  faid  before,  uncertain  :  but 
I  am  difpofed  to  think  it  fomething 
different ;  and  therefore  am  of  opi- 
nion, that,  in  the  Nephralgia  Calculofa, 
produced  upon  this  occafion,  the  reme- 
(lies  of  inflammation  are  to  be  employ- 
ed no  farther  than  they  may  be  other- 
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wife  fometimes  neceflary  in  that  dif- 
eafe,  arifing  from  other  caufes  than  the 
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EXANTHEMATA, 
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ERUPTIVE    FEVERS. 


5^5-  nPHE  difeafes  comprehended  un- 

A     der  this   title,   which  make 

the  third  Order  of  Pyrexia  in  our  No- 

iology,  are  in  general  fuch  as  do  not 

arife 
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arife  but  upon  occafion  of  a  fpecific 
contagion  applied,  which  firfl:  produces 
fever,  and  afterwards  an  eruption  up- 
on the  furface  of  the  body  ^  and  which 
difeafes,  for  the  moll  part,  affed  per- 
fons  but  once  in  the  courfe  of  their 
lives. 

586.  Whether  the  Charader  of  the 
Order  may  be  thus  limited,  or  if  the 
Order  may  be  allowed  to  comprehend 
alfo  the  eruptive  fevers  produced  by 
a  matter  generated  in  the  body  it- 
felf,  and  likewife  thofe  cafes  of  erup- 
tion which  do  not  depend  upon  conta- 
gion, or  upon  a  matter  generated  be- 
fore the  fever,  but  upon  a  matter  ge- 
nerated in  the  courfe  of  the  fever,  I 
am  not  ready  to  determine.  Of  the 
difeafes  enumerated  by  the  Nofologifts 
as  Exanthemata,  there  are  certainly  three 
different  kinds,  which  may  be  dillin- 
guifhed  by  the  circumilances  mention- 
ed in  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Of 
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Of  the  firll  kind  are  the  Small-pox,  the 
Chicken-pox,  the  Mealies,  .the  Scarlet 
Fever,  and  the  Plague.  Of  the  fecond 
kind  feems  to  be  the  Eryfipelas  >  and  of 
the  third  kind  I  judge  the  Miliaria  and 
Petechia  to  be.  But  as  I  am  not  fuf- 
ficiently  confident  in  the  fads  which 
Ihould  fupport  thefe  diflindions,  or 
which  would  enable  us  to  apply  them 
ii^all  cafes  ^  I  go  on  in  this  book  to  treat 
of  almoll  all  the  exanthemata  enume- 
rated by  preceding  Nofologifls,  with 
only  fome  difference  in  the  arrangement 
from  what  was  in  my  former  editions. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER     L 


OF    THE 


SMALL-POX. 


587.  *"  j^HE  finall-pox  is  a  difeafe  ari- 
X  fing  from  a  contagion  of  a 
fpecific  nature,  which  firfl  produces  a 
fever,  and,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
thereof,  produces  an  eruption  of  fmall 
red  pimples.      Thefe    are   afterwards 

formed 
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formed  into  puflules,  containing  a  mat- 
ter, which,  in  the  courfe  of  eight 
days  from  the  time  of  the  eruption, 
is  changed  into  pus.  After  this,  the 
matter  dries,  and  falls  off  in  crufls. 

588.  This  is  a  general  idea  of  the 
difeafe  3  but  there  are  two  particular 
forms  or  varieties  of  it,  well  known 
under  the  appellations  of  the  DiJiinS 
and  Confluent,  which  require  to  be  fpe- 
cially  defcribed. 

589.  In  the  former,  or  the  diftind: 
fmall-pox,  the  eruptive  fever  is  mode- 
rate, and  appears  to  be  evidently  of 
the  inflammatory  kind,  or  what  we 
name  a  Synocha.  It  generally  comes 
on  about  mid-day,  with  fome  fymp- 
toms  of  a  cold  ftage,  and  commonly 
with  a  conliderable  languor  and  drov/» 
linefs.  A  hot  flage  is  fdon  formed, 
and  becomes  more  conliderable  on  the 
fecond   and   third   days;     -During  this 

Courfe;' 
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courfe,  children  are  liable  to  frequent 
flartings  from  their  llumbers  ;  and  ad- 
nlts,  if  they  are  kept  a-bed,  are  difpo- 
fe.d  to  much  fweating.  On  the  third 
day,  children  are  fometimes  afFeded 
with  one  or  two  epileptic  fits.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  third  day,  the 
eruption  commonly  appears,  and  gra- 
dually increafes  during  the  fourth  3  ap- 
pearing firft  upon  the  face,  and  fuccef- 
lively  on  the  inferior  pa.rts,  fo  as  to  be 
completed  over  the  whole  body  on  the 
fifth  day. 

From  the  third  day,  the  fever  abates; 
and  againft  the  fifth,  it  entirely  cea- 
fes.  The  eruption  appears  firll  in  fmali 
red  fpots,  hardly  eminent,  but  by  de- 
grees rifing  into  pimples.  Thefe  are 
generally  upon  the  face  in  fmall  num- 
ber ;  but,  even  when  more  numerous, 
they  are  fepafate  and  dillind  from  one 
another.  On  the  fifth  or  fixth  day, 
a  fiiiall  veficle,  containing  all  almofl 

colourlefs 
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colourlefs  or  whey-coloured  fluid,  ap- 
pears upon  the  top  of  each  pimple. 
For  two  days,  thefe  velicles  increafe  in 
breadth  only,  and  there  is  a  fmall  hol- 
low pit  in  the  middle;  fo  that  it  is  on- 
ly againfl  the  eighth  day  that  they 
are  raifed  into  fpheroidieal  puilules. 

Thefe  veficles  or  puflules,  from  their 
firfl  formation,  continue  to  be  fur- 
rounded  with  an  exactly  circular  infla- 
med margin,  which,  when  the  puilules 
are  numerous,  difFufes  fome  inflamma- 
tion over  the  neighbouring  Ikin,  fo  as 
to  give  fomewhat  of  a  damafk  rofe  co- 
lour to  the  fpaces  between  the  puflules. 
As  the  puflules  increafe  in  fize,  if  they 
be  numerous  on  the  face,  againfl  the 
eighth  day  the  whole  of  the  face  be- 
comes confiderably  fwelled;  and,  in 
particular,  the  eye-lids  are  fo  rnuch 
fwelled  as  entirely  to  fliut  the  eyes. 

As  the  difeafe  thus  proceeds,  the  mat- 
ter in  the  puflules  becomes  by  degrees 

more 
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more  opaque  and  white,  and  at  length 
of  a  yellowiili  colour.  On  the  eleventh 
day,  the   fwelHng  of  the    face  is   aba- 
ted, and  the  puftules   feem   quite  full. 
On  the  top  of  each  a  darker   fpot  ap- 
pears; and  at  this  place  the  puHule,  on 
the  eleventh  day,  or  foon  after,  is  fpon- 
taneoufly  broken,  and  a  portion  of  the 
matter  oozes   out;   in  confequence  of 
which,  the  puftule  is   fhrivelled,    and 
fublides ;  while  the  matter  oozing  out 
dries,  and  forms   a  crult  upon  its  fur- 
face.     Sometimes   a   little  only  of  the 
matter  oozes  out;  and  what   remains 
in  the  puflule  becomes  thick,  and  even 
hard.  After  fom^  days,  both  the  crults 
and  hardened  puftules  fall  off)  leaving 
the    fl^in    which    they    covered    of   a 
brown  red  colour;  and  it  is  only  after 
many  days   that  the  fkin  in  thefe  pla- 
ces refumes  its  natural  colour.  In  fome 
cafes,  where  the  matter  of  the  pullules 
has  been  more  liquid,  the  crufts  form- 
ed by  it  are  later  in  falling  ofF^  and  the 

part 
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part  they  covered  fufFers  Tome  defqua- 
matlon,  which  leaves  in  it  a  fmall  pit 
or  hollow. 

This  is  the  courfe  of  things  on  the 
face  y  and  fuccefiively,  the  pnflules  on 
the  reft  of  the  body  take  the  fame.  The 
matter  of  the  puftules,  on  the  arras 
and  hands,  is  frequently  abforbed  ^  fo 
that,  at  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  thefe 
puftules  appear  as  empty  velicles.  Oil 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  days,  as  the  fwel- 
ling  of  the  face  fubfides,  a  fv/elling  arifes 
In  the  hands  and  feet;  but  which,  again, 
fubfides,  as  the  puftules  come  to  matu- 
I'ity. 

When  the  puftules  on  the  face  are  nu- 
merous, fome  degree  of  pyrexia  appears 
on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  days,  but  dif- 
appears  again  after  the  puftules  are  fully 
ripened ;  or  perhaps  remains  in  a  very 
flight  degree  till  the  puftules  on  the  feet 
have  finiftied  their  courfe.  It  is  feldom 

Vol.  II.  L  that 
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that  In  the  diflhid   fmail-pox  the  fever 
Continues  longer. 

When  the  puilules  on  the  face  are  nu- 
raerous,  fome  uneafinefs  in  the  throat, 
with  a  hoarfenefs  of  the  voice,  comes 
on  upon  the  fixth  or  feventh  day,  and 
a  thin  liquid  is  poured  out  from  the 
mouth.  Thefe  fymptoms  increafe  with 
the  fwelling  of  the  face ;  and  the  liquids 
of  the  mouth  and  throat  becoming 
thicker,  are  more  difficultly  thrown  out. 
There  is  at  the  fame  time,  fome  dif- 
ficulty of  fw allowing ;  fo  that  the  li- 
quids taken  in  to  be  fwallowed  are  fre- 
quently rejeded,  or  thrown  out  by  the 
nofe.  But  all  thefe  affedions  of  the 
fauces  abate  as  the  fwelling  of  the  face 
fubiides  *. 

590.  In 


*  The  difcharge  of  Saliva  is  always  falutarj,  and 
ought  to  be  Moderately  encouraged.    It  has  been  fup- 

pcfed 
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590.  In  the  other  form  of  fmall-pox, 
or  what  is  called  the  Confluent,  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe  is,  in  general,  the 
fame  with  what  we  have  defcribed ;  but 
the  fymptoms  of  every  llage  are  more 
violent,  and  feveral  of  the  circumftan- 
ces  are  different. 

In  particular,  the  eruptive  fever   is 

more  violent.     The  pulfe  is  more  fre- 

L  2  quent 


pofed  to  be  probably  owing  to  the  morbific  matter 
attacking  the  falivary  glands,  and  through  them  ma- 
king its  exit  out  of  the  body. 

All  the  affections  of  the  fauces,  aiid  the  falivation, 
■gradually  abate  as  the  fwelling  of  the  face  fubfides ; 
but,  if  thefe  fymptoms  difappear  fuddenly,  or  are  not 
fucceeded  by  a  fwelling  of  tTie  extremities,  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended. 

This  remark  is  foleiy  the  refult  of  experience,  and 
the  explanation  of  it  feems  to  be  ipvolyed  in  conli- 
derable  difficulty. 
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quent  and  more  contracted,  approaching 
to  that  ftate  of  pulfe  which  is  found  in 
the  typhus.  The  coma  is  more  conlider- 
able,  and  there  is  frequently  a  delirium. 
Vomiting,  alfo,  is  a  common  fymptom, 
efpecially  at  the  coming  on  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  In  very  young  infants,  epileptic 
fits  are  fometimes  frequent  on  the  firft 
days  of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes 
prove  fatal  before  any  eruption  ap- 
pears 3  or  they  ufher  in  a  very  conflu- 
ent and  putrid  fmall-pox. 

591.  The  eruption  appears  more  early 
on  the  third  day,  and  it  is  frequently 
preceded  or  accompanied  with  an  ery- 
fipelatous  efflorefcence.  Sometimes  the 
eruption  appears  in  clufters,  like  that 
of  the  meafles.  When  the  eruption  is 
completed,  the  pimples  are  always  more 
numerous  upon  the  face,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fmaller  and  lefs  eminent. 
After  the  eruption,  the  fever  fuffers 
fome  remiffion,  but  never  goes  off  en- 

tirelv  ; 
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tirely ;  and,  after  the  fifth  or  fixth  day, 
it  again  increafes,  and  continues  con- 
fiderable  through  the  remaining  courfe 
of  the  difeafe. 

The  veficles  formed  on  the  tops  of  the 
pimples  appear  fooner  ;  and  while  they 
increafe  in  breadth,  do  not  retain  a  cir- 
cular, but  are  every  way  of  an  irregular 
figure.  Many  of  them  run  into  one  an- 
other, infomuch  that  very  often  the  face 
is  covered  rather  with  one  veficle  than 
with  a  number  of  pufi;ules.  The  veficles, 
fo  far  as  they  arc  any  wife  feparated,  do 
not  arife  to  a  fpheroidical  form,  but  re- 
mam  flat,  and  fometimes  the  whole  of 
the  face  is  of  an  even  furface.  When 
the  puftules  are  In  any  meafure  fepara- 
ted, their  [circumference  is  not  bound- 
ed by  an  inflamed  margin,  and  the 
part  of  the  fkin  that  is  free  from  pu- 
itules  is  commonly  pale  and  flaccid. 

L3  The 
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The  liquor  that  is  in  the  paftules 
changes  from  a  clear  to  an  opaque  ap- 
pearance, and  becomes  whitilh  or 
brownifh,  but  never  acquires  the  yel- 
low colour  and  thick  confifhence  that 
appear  in  the  diflind  fmall-pox. 

.592.  The  fwelling  of  the  face  which 
attends  the  dillind:  fmall-pox,  when 
they  are  numerous,  and  almoft  then 
only,  always  attends  the  confluent, 
comes  on  more  early  and  arifes  to  a 
greater  degree;  but  abates  on  the  tenth 
day,  and  on  the  eleventh  flill  more. 
At  this  time  the  puftules  or  veficles 
break,  and  Ihrivelling  pour  ont  a  liquor 
that  is  formed  into  brown  or  black 
crufts,  which  do  not  fall  off  for  many 
days  after.  Thofe  of  the  face,  in 
falling  off,  leave  the  parts  they  cover 
fubjed;  to  a  defquamation,  which  pretty 
pertainly  produces  pittings. 


On 
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On  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  the 
pullules  of  the  confluent  fmall-pox  are 
more  dillin61:  than  upon  the  face,  but- 
never  acquire  the  fame  maturity  and 
conliftence  of  pus  as  in  the  properly 
diflind  kind. 

The  faUvation  which  only  fometlmes 
attends  the  diftind:  fmall-pox,  very 
conflantly  attends  the  confluent  ;  and 
both  the  falivation  and  the  afFedion 
of  the  fauces  above  mentioned,  are, 
efpecially  in  adults,  in  a  higher  degree. 
In  infants,  a  diarrhoea  comes  frequent- 
ly in  place  of  the  falivation. 

In  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  there  is 
often  a  confiderable  putrefcency  of  the 
fluids,  as  appears  from  petechise-,  from 
ferous  veficles,  under  which  the  /kin 
fliows  a  difpofition  to  gangrene,  and 
from  bloody  urine  or  other  hasmor- 
rhagy,  all  which  fymptoms  frequently 
accompany  this  difeafe. 

L  4  In 
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In  the  confluent  Gnall-pox,  the  fever, 
which  had  only  fuffered  a  remillion 
from  the  time  of  eruption  to  that  of 
maturation,  is  often,  at  or  immediately 
after  this  period,  renewed  with  con- 
iiderable  violence.  This  is  what  has 
been  called  the  Secondary  Fever  3  and 
is,  in  different  cafes,  of  various  dura- 
tion and  event. 

593.  We  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
defcribe  the  various"  circumftances  of 
the  fmall-pox;  and  from  the  difference 
of  thefe  clrcumilances,  the  event  of 
the  difeafe  may  be  determined.  The 
whole  of  the  prognoiis  may  be  nearly 
pomprifed  in  the  follov/ing  propofi- 
tions. 

The  more  exadly  the  difeafe  retains 
the  form  of  the  diirind  kind,  it  is  the 
fafer^  and  the  more  completely  the 
difeafe  takes  the  form  of  the  confluent 
kind,  it  is  the  more  dangerous. 

It 
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It  is  only  when  the  diflind  kind 
Ihows  a  great  number  of  puftules  on 
the  face,  or  otherwife,  by  fever  or  pu- 
trefcency,  approaches  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  confluent,  that  it  is  at- 
tended with  any  danger. 

In  the  confluent  fmall-pox  there  is 
always  danger^  and  this  is  always  more 
confiderable  and  certain,  according  as 
the  fever  is  more  violent  and  perma- 
nent, and  efpeclally  as  the  marks  and 
fymptoms  of  putrefcency  are  more  evi- 
dent. ; 

When  the  putrid  difpofition  is  very 
great,  the  difeafe  fometimes  proves  fa- 
tal before  the  eighth  day ;  but  in  mofl 
cafes  it  is  on  the  eleventh  that  death 
happens,  and  fometimes  it  is  put  off  till 
the  fourteenth  or  feventeenth  day. 

Though  the  fmall-pox  fhould  not  be 
immediately   fatal,    the  more   violent 

kinds 
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kinds  are  often  followed  by  a  morbid 
ilate  of  the  body,  of  various  kind  and 
event.  Thefe  confequences,  as  I  judge, 
may  be  imputed  fometimes  to  an  acrid 
matter  produced  by  the  preceding  dif- 
eafe,  and  depofited  in  different  parts  ^ 
and  fometimes  to  an  inflammatory  dia- 
thefis  produced,  and  determined  to 
particular  parts  of  the  body. 

594.  It  is,  I  think,  agreed  among 
practitioners,  that,  in  the  different 
cafes  of  linall-pox,  the  difference  chief- 
ly depends  upon  the  appearance  of  di- 
flind:  or  confluent;  and,  from  the  a- 
bove  defcrlption  of  thefe  kinds,  it  will 
appear,  that  they  chiefly  differ  in  the 
period  of  the  eruption,  in  the  number 
of  pullules  produced,  in  the  form  of 
the  puftules,  in  the  ilate  of  the  matter 
contained  in  them,  in  the  continuance 
of  the  fever,  and  laftly,  in  the  danger  of 
|he  difeafec 

595.  Upon 
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595.  Upon  Inquiring  into  the  caufes 
of  thefe  difFerences,  we  might  readily 
fufped:,  that  they  depended  upon  a  dif- 
ference of  the  contagion  producing  the 
difeafe.  This,  however,  is  not  pro- 
bable :  for  there  are  Innumerable  in- 
ftances  of  the  contagion,  arifing  from 
a  perfon  labouring  under  the  fmall-pox 
of  the  diftind:  kind,  producing  the  con- 
fluent; and  the  contrary.  Since  the 
pradice  of  inoculation  became  fre- 
quent, we  have  known  the  fame  vario- 
lous matter  produce  in  one  perfon  the 
diilind;,  and  in  another  the  confluent 
fmall-pox.  It  is  therefore  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  difference  of  the  fmall- 
pox  does  not  depend  upon  any  diller- 
ence  of  the  contagion,  but  upon  fome 
difference  in  the  flate  of  the  perfons  to 
whom  it  is  applied,  or  in  the  ilate  of  cer- 
tain circumftances  concurring  with  the 
application  of  the  contagion. 

596.  To  find  out  wherein  the  differ- 

enee  in  the   ftate    of  the   perfons   to 

2  '  whom 
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whom  the  contagion  of  the  fmall-pox  • 
is  applied  confifls,  I  obferve,  that  the 
difference  between  the  diftind:  and  con- 
fluent fmall-pox  confifls  efpecially  in 
the  number  of  puflules  produced  ; 
which,  in  the  diftind,  are  genera^lly 
few,  in  the  confluent,  always  many. 
If,  therefore,  we  fhall  be  able  to  dif- 
cover  what,  in  the  ftate  of  different 
perfons,  can  give  occafion  to  more  or 
fewer  puflules,  we  fhall  probably  be 
able  to  account  for  all  the  other  differ- 
ences of  the  diftincl  and  confluent 
fmall-pox. 

597.  It  is  evident,  that  the  conta- 
gion of  the  fmall-pox  is  a  ferment  with 
refpecl  to  the  human  fluids,  and  afUmi- 
lates  a  great  part  of  them  to  its  own 
nature*;  and   it  is  probable,  that  the 

quantity 


*  This  opinion  is  moft  prolahly  true,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  as  the  Author  fays,  evident.    His  reafoaing, 

however,     r 
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quantity   thus   aflimiiated,    is,    in  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  their  fevef  al  bo- 
dies, nearly  the  fame  in  different  per- 
fons.     This   quantity   pailes  again  out 
of  the  body,  partly  by  infenfible  per- 
fpiration,  and   partly  by  being  depoii- 
ted  in  puftules  ;  but   if  the   quantities 
generated  be  nearly  equal,  the  quanti- 
ties pafling  out  of  the  body  by  the  two 
ways   mentioned   are  very   unequal  in 
different  perfons  ^  and,  therefore,  if  we 
can  explain  the  caufes  which  determine 
more  to  pafs  by  the  one  way  'than  by 
the  other,  we  may  thereby  difcover  the 

caufes 


however,  is  ingenious,  and  deferves  attention.  The 
expulfion,  or  rather  evacuation  of  the  morbific  mat- 
ter, is  admitted  as  the  cur^  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  the  difeafe  to  the  different  manner  in  which 
this  evacuation  is  made  :  But,  the  author  has  not  pro- 
ved either  of  the  premiffes  he  has  advanced,  viz.  that 
the  quantity  of  human  fluids  which  the  ferment  afli- 
milates,  is  nearly  the  fame  in  different  perfons,  nor 
that  any  part  of  the  morbific  matter,  or  the  morbid 
ailimilated  fluids,  pafs  off  by  perfpiration. 
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caufes   which   give    occufion   to   more 
pullules  in  one  perfon  than  in  another. 

598.  The  caufes  which  determine 
more  of  the  variolous  matter  to  pafs  by 
perfpiration,  or  to  form  puftules,  are 
probably  certain  circumftances  of  the 
ikiu,  that  determine  more  or  lefs  of  the 
variolous  matter  to  ftick  in  it,  or  to 
pafs  freely  through  it. 

599.  The  circumllance  of  the  ikin, 
which  feems  to  determine  the  variolous 
matter  to  ilick  in  it,  is  a  certain  flate 
of  inflammation,  depending  much  upon 
the  heat  of  it.  Thus  we  have  many 
inflances  of  parts  of  the  body,  from 
being  more  heated,  having  a  greater 
number  of  puflules  than  other  parts. 
In  the  prefent  pra6lice  of  inoculation, 
in  which  few  puftules  are  produced, 
much  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  care 
that  is  taken  to  keep  the  fkin  cooL 
Parts  covered  with  plafters,  efpecially 

with 
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with  thofe  of  a  ftimulant  kind,  have 
more  puilules  than  other  parts.  Fur- 
ther, certain  circumflances,  fuch  as 
adult  age,  and  full  living,  determining 
to  a  phlogiftic  diatheiis,  feem  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  number  of  puilules ; 
while  the  contrary  circumflances  have 
contrary  eiFeds. 

600.  Itis  therefore  probable,  that  an 
inflammatory  ilate  of  the  whole  fyilem, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  fkin,  gives 
occafion  to  a  greater  number  of  puf- 
tules :  and  the  caufes  of  this  may  like- 
wife  produce  moil  of  the  other  circum- 
flances of  the  confluent  fmall-pox^  fuch 
as  the  period  of  eruption  3  the  conti-^ 
nuance  of  the  fever ;  the  effulion  of  a 
more  putrefcent  matter,  and  lefs  fit  to 
be  converted  into  pus ;  and,  what  arifes 
from  thence,  the  form  and  other  cir- 
cumflances of  the  puilules. 


601.  Having 
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6oi.  Having  thus  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  chief  difference  which 
occurs  in  the  ftate  of  the  fmall-pox,  we 
fhall  now  try  the  truth  of  our  dodrine, 
by  its  application  to  practice. 

602.  In  coniidering  the  practice,  we 
view  it  firfl,  in  general,  as  fuited  to 
render  the  difeafe  more  generally  be- 
nign and  fafe,  and  this  by  the  pradice 
of  inoculation. 

603,  It  is  not  neceflary  here  to  de- 
fcribe  the  operation  of  inoculating^ 
and  what  we  name  the  practice  of  ino- 
culation, comprehends  ail  the  feveral 
meafures  which  precede  or  follow  that 
operation,  and  are  fuppofed  to  produce 
its  falutary  efFedts. 

Thefe  meafures  are  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing : 

,  I.  The 
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1.  The  choofing  for  the  fubjed:  of 
inoculation  perfons  otherwife  free  from 
difeafe,  and  not  liable,  from  their  age 
or  other  circumllances,  to  any  inciden- 
tal difeafe. 

2.  The  chooling  a  perfon  at  the  time 
of  life  molt  favourable  to  a  mild  dif- 
eafe. 

3.  The  chooling  for  the  pradice  a 
feafon  the  moll  conducive  to  the  mild- 
nefs  of  the  difeafe. 

4.  The  preparing  the  perfon  to  be 
inoculated,  by  abftinence  from  animal 
food  for  fome  time  before  inoculation. 

5.  The  preparing  the  perfon  by 
courfes  of  mercurial  and  antimonial 
medicines  *. 

Vol.  II.  M  6.  The 

*  Compare  this  paragragh  with  what  follows  in 
article  609. 
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6.  The  taking  care,  at  the  time  of 
inoculation,  to  avokl  cold,  intempe- 
rance, fear,  or  other  circumftances 
which  might  aggravate  the  future  dif- 
eafe. 

7»  After"  thefe  preparations  and  pre- 
cautions, the  chooUng  a  fit  matter  to  be 
employed  in  inoculation,  by  taking  it 
from  a  perfon  of  a  found  conftitution, 
and  free  from  any  difeafe  or  fufpicion 
of  it  y  by  taking  it  from  a  perfon  who 
has  had  the  fmall-pox  of  the  moft 
benign  kind  j  and»  laftly,  by  takin-g  the 
matter  from  fuch  ■  perfons,  as  foon  as  it 
has  appeared  in  the  puHules,  either  in 
the  part  inoculated,  or  on  other  parts, 
of  the  body. 

8.  The  introducing,  by  inoculation^ 
but  a  fmall  poxtion  of  the  contagious- 
matter. 

9»  After 
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9.  After  inoculation,  the  continuing 
tlie  vegetable  diet,  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployment of  mercurial  arid  antimonial 
medicines  ;  and,  at  the  fame  tinie,  fre- 
quently employing  purgatives. 

10.  Both  before  and  aftet  inocula- 
tion, taking  cafe  to  avoid  icxternal 
heat,  either  from  the  fun,  artificial 
fires,  warm  chambers,  much  clothings 
or  being  much  in  bed ,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, expofing  the  perfon  to  a  free  and 
ffool  air. 

n.  Upon  the  appea.rance  of  the  etupi 
tive  fever,  the  rendering  that  moderate 
by  the  employment  of  purgatives ;  by 
the  ufe  of  cooling  and  antifeptic  acids; 
and  efpecially,  by  expofing  the  perfon 
frequently  to  a  cool  and  eveil  a  cold 
air,  at  the  fame  time  giving  freely  of 
cold  drink. 

Ms  t2<  After 
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12.  After  the  eruption,  the  conti- 
nuing the  application  of  cold  air,  and 
the  ufe  of  purgatives  during  the  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  till  the  puflules  are  fully 
ripened. 

604.  Thefe  are  the  meafures  propofed 
and  pradlifed  in  the  lateft  and  mofl  im- 
proved flate  of  inoculation  3  and  the 
advantages  obtained  by  the  whole  of 
the  pradiee,  or  at  leafl  by  mofl  of  the 
meafures  above  mentioned,  are  now 
afcertained  by  a  long  experience  ta 
amount  to  this,  That  in  ninety-nine 
cafes  of  the  hundred,  inoculation  gives 
a  dillindl  fmall-pox  only,  and  that  alfo 
very  generally  of  the  mildefl  form : 
but  it  will  flill  be  ufeful,  for  the  proper 
condudl:  of  inoculation,  to  confider  the 
importance  and  utility  of  the  feveral 
meafures  above  mentioned,  that  we 
may  thereby  more  exadly  determine 
upon  what  the  advantages  of  inocula- 
tion more  certainly  depend. 

^  605.  As 
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•§05.  As   the  common  infed:ion  may 
often  feize  perfons  labouring  under  an- 
other difeafe,  which   may  render  the 
fmall-pox  more  violent,  it  is  obvious  that 
inoculation  miift  have  a  great  advan- 
tage,  by   avoiding   fuch    concurrence. 
But,  as  the  avoiding  fuch  concurrence 
may  often,  in  the  mean  while,  leave  per- 
fons expofed  to  the  common  infed:ion, 
it  merits    inquiry,  whether  every  dif- 
eafed   flate   fliould   retrain  from   the 
practice  of  inoculation,  or  what  are  the 
particular  -difeafes   that   fliould  do  fo. 
This  is  not  yet  fufHciently  afcertained 
by  obfervation^  and  we  have  frequent- 
ly remarked,  that  the  fmall-pox  have 
often  occurred  with  a  difeafed  ftate  of 
the  body,  without  being  thereby  ren- 
dered more  violent.     In  particular,  we 
have  obferved,  that  a  fcrophulous  habit, 
or  even  the  prefence  of  fcrophula,  did 
not    render  the   fmall-pox   more   vio- 
lent 3  and  we  have  obferved  alfo,  that  fe- 
veral  difeafes  of  the  fkin  are  equally  in- 
M  3  ■        nocent. 
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Aocent,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  they  are 
-the  difeafes  of  the  febrile  kind,  or  ail* 
ments  ready  to  induce  or  aggravate  a 
febrile  ftate,  that  efpecially  give  the 
concurrence  which  is  mofl  dangerous 
with  the  froall-pox.  I  dare  not  attempt 
any  general  rules;  but  1  am  difpofed 
to  maintain,  that,  though  a  perfonbe  in 
a  difeafed  ftaje,  if  that  flate  be  of  un- 
certain nature  and  effed,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  fmall-pox  be  exceedingly 
rife,  fo  as  to  render  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  guard  againll  the  commpn  in- 
fedion,  it  will  always  be  f^f er  to  give 
the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation^  than  to 
leave  the  perfon  to  take  thena  by  the 
commpn  infei6tiori, 

606.  Though  inoculation  has  been 
ipradifed  with  fafety  upon  perfons  of 
all  ages;  yet,  from  what  has  adually  oc- 
curred in  the  cafes  gf  common  infedionj 
^nd  from  feveral  other  confiderations, 
there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  adults 

are 
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are  more  liable  to  a  violent  difeafe  than 
perfons  of  younger  years.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  is  obferved,  that  children,  in  the 
time  of  their  firfl  dentition,  are  liable, 
from  this  irritation,  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  rendered  more  violent;  and  that 
infants,  before  the  time  of  dentition, 
upon  receiving  the  contagion  of  the 
fmall-pox,  are  liable  to  be  afFeded  with 
epileptic  fits,  which  frequently  prove 
fatal.  It  is,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
evident,  that,  though  circumilances  may 
admit,  and  even  render  inoculation  at 
any  age  proper ;  yet,  for  the  mofl  part, 
it  will  be  flill  more  advifable  to  choofe 
perfons  at  an  age,  after  the  firft  den- 
tition is  over  and  before  the  time  of 
puberty. 

607.  Though  inoculation  has  been 
prad:ifed  with  fafety  at  every  feafon  of 
the  year ;  yet,  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
cold  of  winter  may  increafe  the  inflam- 
matory, and  the  heats  of  fummer  in- 
M  4  creafe 
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creafe  the  putrefcent  ftate  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  it  is  highly  probable  that  inocula- 
tion may  have  fome  advantage,  from 
avoiding  the  extremes  either  of  heat  or 
cold. 

608.  Although  the  original  tempera- 
ment and  conltitutions  of  men  are  not 
to  be  readily  changed ;  it  is  fufficient- 
ly  certain,  that  the   conditions  of  the 
human  body  may,  by  various  caufes,  in 
many    refpeds    be    occalionally    very 
much  changed  :  .and  therefore,  as  the 
ufe  of  animal  food  may  increafe  both 
the  inflammatory  and  putrefcent  ftate 
of  the  human  body,  fo  it  mufl  render 
perfons,  on  receiving  the  contagion  of 
the  fmall-pox^  lefs  fecure  againft  a  vio- 
lent difeafe ;   and,   therefore,  inocula- 
tion may  derive  fome  advantage  from 
abflinence  from  animal  food  for  fome 
time  before  the  inoculation  is  perform- 
ed :  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  longer 
time  than  that  ufually  prefpribed  may 

be 
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be  often  necefTary ;  and  I  am  perfua-  • 
ded,  that  the  Scottifh  mothers,  who  a- 
void  giving  their  children  animal  food 
till  they  are  paft  the  fmall-pox,  ren- 
der this  difeafe  in  them  of  a  milder 
kind. 

609.  I  cannot  deny  that  mercurial 
and   antimonial   medicines   may   have 
fome  efFed  in  determining  to  a  more 
free  perfpiration,    and  therefore  may 
be  of  fome  ufe  in  preparing  a  perfon 
for  the  fmall-pox ;  but  there  are  ma- 
ny obfervations  which  render  me  doubt- 
ful as  to  their  efFed.     The  quantity  of 
both  thefe  medicines,   particularly  of 
the  antimony,  commonly  employed,  is 
too  inconiiderable  to  produce  any  ef- 
fedl.     It  is   true,  that  the  mercurials 
have  often  been  employed  more  free-* 
ly;  but  even  their  falutary  efFedts  have 
not  been  evident,  and  their  mifchie- 
vous  effeds  have  fometimes  appeared. 
I  doubt,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  if 

inoculation 
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inoculation  derives  any  advantage  from 
th^fe  pretended  preparatory  courfes  of 
medicine. 

610.  As  it  has  been  often  obferved, 
in  the  cafe  of  almoil  all  contagions, 
that  cold,  intemperance,  fear,  and  fome 
other  circumftances,  concurring  with 
the  application  of  the  contagion,  have 
greatly  aggravated  the  future  difeafe, 
fo  it  muft  be  the  fame  in  the  cafe  of  the 
fmall-pox  y  and  it  is  undoubted,  that 
inoculation  muft  derive  a  great,  and 
perhaps  its  princical,  advantage,  from 
avoiding  the  concurrences  above  men- 
tioned. 

611.  It  has  been  commonly  fuppo- 
fed,  that  inoculation, has  derived  fome 
advantage  from  the  choice  of  the  mat- 
ter employed  in  it ;  but,  from  what 
has  been  obferved  in  (595},  it  muft  ap- 
pear very  doubtful  if  any  choice  be 
neceflary,    or^can   be   of  any  benefit 

in 
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in  determining  the   flate    of  the  dif- 
eafe  *, 

6x2.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome, 
that  inoculation  has  an  advantage,  by 
introducing  a  fmall  portion  only  of  the 
contagious  matter :  But  this  refls  up- 
on an  uncertain  foundation.  It  is  not 
known  what  quantity  is  introduced  by 
the  common  infedlion,  and  it  may  be 
a  fmall  quantity  only.  Although  it 
were  larger  than  that  thrown  in  by 
inoculation,  it  is  not  afcertained  that 
the  circumftance  of  quantity  would 
have  any  effed.  A  certain  quantity 
of  ferment  may  be  neceffary  to  excite 
fermentation  in  a  given  mafs  5  but  that 
quantity  given,  the  fermentation  and 
allimilation  are  extended  to  the  whole 

mafs  J 


*  To  remove  all  fufpicion,  however,  it  is  doubtleis 
better  to  inoculate  with  matter  taken  from  a  mild 
flate  of  the  difeafe. 
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mafs-^  and  we  do  not  find  that  a  great- 
er quantity  than  is  jufl  neceflary,  ei- 
ther  increafes  the  activity  of  the  fer- 
mentation, or  more  certainly  fecures 
the  affimilation  of  the  whole.  In  the 
cafe  of  the  fmall-pox,  a  confiderable 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  conta- 
gious matter  introduced,  has  not  dif- 
covered  any  effedl  in  rnodifying  the 
difeafe. 

613.  Purging  has  the  e£fe6i:  of  dimi- 
iiifhing  the  activity  of  the  fanguiferous 
fyflem,  and  of  obviating  its  inflamma- 
tory flate.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
that  the  frequent  ufe  of  cooling  pur- 
gatives is  a  practice  attending  inocula- 
tion which  may  be  of  confiderable  ad- 
vantage ;  and,  probably,  it  is  alfo  ufe- 
,ful  by  diminifhing  the  determination  to 
the  fkin.  It  appears  to  me,  that  mer- 
curials and  antimonials,  as  they  are 
commonly   managed,   are    ufeful  only 

as 
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as  they  make   a   part  of  the  purging 
courfe  *. 

614.  It 


*  All  purgatives  are  extremely  naufeous  to  chil- 
dren ;  and  as  it  is  of  little  confequence  what  purgative 
we  ufe,  if  we  only  avoid  the  hot  draflic  ftimulants,  we 
ought  to  pay  attention  to  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  form. 
Children  may  in  general  be  deceived  by  the  following 
device  :  Put  half  an  ounce  of  Senna  leaves  (after  the 
ftalks  are  all  picked  out)  into  a  tea-pot,  with  a  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  green  tea  j  pour  on  it  a  quart  of 
boiling  water.  Let  the  child  fee  it  poured  out  into  a 
tea-cup,  fweetened  with  plenty  of  moift  fugar,  and 
cream  put  to  it.  The  child  will  drink  it  with  avidi-. 
ty.  A  tea-cupful  may  be  given  every  hour  till  it  be- 
gin to  operate. 

If  this  device  fhould  fail  a  fecond  time,  another  may 
be  ufed  in  its  ftead.  Two  drachms  of  Senna  leaves, 
powdered,  may  be  added  to  half  a  pound  of  ginger- 
bread pafte  ;  the  mafs  may  be  divided  into  fifteen  fmall 
cakes  to  be  baked :  give  the  child  one  of  thefe  cakes 
every  half-hour  till  it  begins  to  operate,  or  till  he  has 
taken  a  fufficieut  dofe  for  his  age.  A  drachm  of 
Jalap  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  Senna. 
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614.  It  is  probable,  that  the  ilate  of 
the  fmall-pox  depends  very  much  upon 
the  ftate  of  the  eruptive  fever,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  moderating  the  inflam- 
matory ftate  of  the  fkin^  and,  there- 
fore, 


If  neither  of  thefe  artifices  fucceed,  a  dofe  of  pow- 
dered fenna,  with  or  without  a  little  ginger,  may  be 
given  in  orange  marmalade. 

Children  will  fometimes  eat  as  many  tamarinds  as 
will  fuflicientlj  anfwer  all  the  intentions  of  a  formal 
purge.  A  little  Caffia-pulp,  added  to  the  tamarinds, 
will  increafe  their  afUvity,  and  will  not  be  eafily  per- 
ceived by  the  child. 

The  empirics  have  committed  many  ftriange  chemi- 
cal blunders  in  compounding  their  purges  for  inocu- 
lation; Dinifdale's  powder  may  ferve  as  an  example : 
it  confifts  of  tartar  emetic,  and  crabs  claws.  The  cal- 
careous earth  ^deprives  the  tartar  emetic  of  its  acid ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  the  antidoiony  will  be  inert, 
except  it  accidentally  meets  with  an  acid  in  the  (to- 
mach ;  and  even  then  the  acid  muft  be  in  fuch  a  qttan- 
city  as  to  faturate  the  crabs  claws,  before  ii  can  a£t 
on  the  antimonial  calx. 
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fore,  it  is  probable,  that  the  meafures 
taken  for  moderating  the  eruptive  fe- 
ver and  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  fkin, 
afford  the  greateft  improvement  which 
has  been  made  in  the  pradice  of  ino- 
culation. The  tendency  of  purging, 
and  the  ufe  of  acids  for  this  purpofe, 
is  fufficiently  obvious  >  and  upon  the 
fame  grou'nds,  we  fhould  fuppofe,  that 
blood-letting  might  be  ufeful ;  but  pro- 
bably this  has  been  omitted,  for  the 
fame  reafbn  that  might  perhaps  have 
led  to  the  omilfion  of  other  remedies 
alfo  3  which  is,  that  we  have  found  a 
more  powerful  and  efFedtual  one  in  the 
application  of  cold  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
cold  drink.  Whatever  doubts  or  dif- 
ficulties our  theory  might  prefent  to  us 
on  this  fubjedt,  they  may  be  entirely 
negleded,  as  the  pradice  of  Indoilan 
had  long  ago,  and  the  praulice  of  this 
country  has  lately,  by  a  large  and  re- 
peated experience,  afcertained  the  fafe=- 
ty  and  efficacy  of  this  remedy :  and 
5  as. 
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as  it  may  and  can  be  more  certainly 
employed  with  the  pradice  of  inocula- 
tion, than  it  can  be  in  cafes  of  common 
infedlion,  it  mull  give  a  lingular  advan- 
tage to  the  former  *. 

615.  After  the  eruption,  when  a  few 
pimples  only  have  appeared  on  the 
face,  the  continuing  the  application  of 
cold  air,  and  the  employment  of  pur- 
gatives, has  indeed  been  the  pradice 
of  many  inoculators :  but  I  think,  thefe 
pradices  cannot  be  faid  to  give  any 
peculiar  advantages  to  inoculation^  for 
when  the  ilate  of  the  eruption  is  de- 
termined 


*  Notwithftinding  the  juftnefs  of  this  remark, 
,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  employed,  except  in  cafes 
where  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  and  fymptoms  are  vio- 
lent :  the  fright  which  children  fuffer  in  confequence 
of  the  operation,  may  be  ^produdlive  of  much  mif- 
chief;  and  purgatives,  when  properly  adminillered, 
fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  bleeding,  efpecially  when 
the  cold  regimen  is  employed  at  the  fame  time. 
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termined,  wlieri  the  number  of  puftules 
is  very  fmall,  and  the  fever  has  ^fe- 
tirely  ceafed,  I  hold  the  fafety  of  the 
difeafe  to  be  abfoliltely  afcertaihed,  and 
the  further  ufe  df  remedies  entirely  fu- 
perfluous.  In  fuch  cafes,  I  judge  the 
ufe  of  purgatives  to  be  not  only  un- 
necellary,  but  that  they  may  be  often 
hurtful. 

616*  I  hav6  thiis  corilidered  the  feve- 
ral  circumftances  and  pradices  accom- 
panying inoculation,  and  have. endea- 
voured to  afcertain  the  utility  and  im- 
portance of  each.  Upon  the  whblcj 
I  hojpe  I  have  fufHcIently  afcertained 
the  general  utility  and  great  advantage 
of  this  pradlice,  efpecially  conliftlng  in 
this,  that  if  certain  pi'ecautions,  prepa- 
ra:tiotis,  arid  remedies,  are  of  impor- 
tance, all  of  them  can  be  employed  with 
more  certainty  in  the  pradiice  of  ino- 

VoL.  IL  N  eulatit>n, 
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culatlon,  than  In  the  cafe  of  common 
infedtion  *. 

It  remains  now  that   I   fhould   ofFer 
fome    remarks  on   the  conduct  of  the 

fmall- 


*  Tlie  author  Teems  to  have  foi'gotten  a  frequeirt 
confequence  of  inoculation,  that  dennands  fome  atten- 
tion, viz.  an  inflammation  of  the  axillary  glands,  that 
often  terminates  in  fuppuration.  Many  cafes  of  this 
kind  occurred  to  me  in  pra6lice,  and  I  attempted 
feveral  methods  of  preventing  the  fuppuration ;  of 
which  I  found  the  following  the  moft  efficacious  :  If 
only  one  arm  had  been  punftured,  the  gland  of  that 
arm,  when  fuch  an  accident  happened,  and  not  of  the 
other,  was  inflamed.  In  attempting  the  refolution, 
which  perhaps  Tome  practitioners  may  think  impro- 
per, I  applied  cold  comprefTes,  impregnated  with  a 
folution  of  Saccharum  Saturni,  to  the  inflamed  gland, 
and  a  warm  poultice  to  the  ulcer  of  the  pundture* 
The  confequence  was  an  increafed  difcharge  from  the 
punfture,  and  a  diniinution  of  the  axillary  /welled 
gland. 

No  ill  confequences  attended  any  of  thofe  eafes 
where  the  tumour  was  thus  refolved  ;  but  when  thefe 

tumours 
3 
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Tmall-pox,  as  received  by  infecllon,  or 
even  when,  after  inoculation,  the  fymp- 
toms  fliall  prove  violent.  The  latter 
fometimes  happens,  although  every  pre- 
caution and  remedy  have  been  em- 
ployed* The  caufe  of  this  is  not  well 
known ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
commonly  owing  to  a  difpofition  of 
the  fluids  to  putrefcency.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  will  appear,  that, 
not  only  In  the  cafe,  of  common  infec- 
tion, but  even  in  that  of  inoculation, 
there  may  be  occafion  for  fladying  the 
condu(5l  of  this  difeafe,  in  all  its  poflible 
varying  circumflances. 

617.  when,  from  the  prevailing  of 

fmall-pox  as  an  epidemic,  and  more  efpe- 

cially  when  it  is  known  that  a  perfon  not 

formerly  aifeded  with  the  difeafe  has 

N  2  been 


tumoiirs  fuppufate,  they  are  apt  to  produce  finous  ul- 
cere, very  difficult  to  heal. 
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been  expofed  to  the  infedion,  if  fuch 
perfon  fhould  be  feized  ^^^ith  the  fmyp- 
toms  of  fever,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  being  an  attack  of  the  fmall^pox; 
and  therefore  he  is  to  be  treated  in  eve- 
ry refped  as  if  the  difeafe  had  been  i:e- 
ceived  by  inoculation.  He  is  to  be 
freely  expofed  to  a  cool  air,  to  be  pur- 
ged, and  to  have  cooling  acids  given 
liberally  *. 

618.  If  thefe  meafures  moderate  the 
fever,  nothing  more  is  necelTary  :  But 
if  the  nature  of  the  fever  attacking  a 

perfon 


*  The  cooling  acids  have  been  defcribed  in  former 
notes,  viz.  notes  on  Articles  131.  and  134.  Whey 
made  with  cream  of  tartar  is  very  ufeful  in  the  f mall- 
pox,  as  it  is  a  cooling  drink,  and  at  the  fame  time 
laxative.  It  is  made  by  throwing  into  a  quart  of 
boiling  milk  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drachms  of  powder- 
ed cream  of  tartar, 
a 
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perfon  be  uncertain ;  or  if,  with  fufpi- 
cions  of  the  fmall-pox,  the  fymptoms 
of  the  fever  be  violent  3  or  even  if, 
knowing  the  difeafe  to  be  fmall-pox, 
the  meafures  mentioned  (597.)  ihall  not 
moderate  the  fever  fufficiently  ^  it  will 
be  proper  to  let  fome  blood  :  and  this 
will  be  more  efpecially  proper,  if  the 
perfon  be  an  adult,  of  a  plethoric  ha- 
bit, and  accuflomed  to  full  living*. 

619.  In  the  fame  circumflances,  we 
judge  it  will  be  always  proper  to  give 
a  vomit,  as  uleful  in  the  commence- 
ment of  all  fevers,  and  more  efpecially 
in  this,  where  a  determination  to  the 
ftomach  appears  from  pain  and  Spon- 
taneous vomiting. 

N  3  620.  It 


*  This  pra6llce  is  moll  judicious,  and  ought  to  be 
ftriftly  followed. 
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620.  It  frequently  happens,  efpecial^ 
ly  in  infants,  that,  during  the  erup- 
tive fever  of  the  fmall-pox,  convulfions 
occur.  Of  thefe,  if  only  one  or  two 
fits  appear  in  the  evening  preceding 
the  eruption,  they  give  a  favourable 
prognoftic  of  a  mild  difeafe,  and  re- 
quire no  remedy  ^  but  if  they  occur 
more  early,  and  be  violent  and  fre- 
quently repeated,  they  are  very  dan- 
gerous, and  require  a  fpeedy  reme- 
dy. For  this  purpofe,  bleeding  is 
hardly  ever  of  fervice  >  bliftering  al- 
ways comes  too  late  3  and  the  only  re^ 
medy  I  have  found  effedual,  is  an  opi- 
ate given  in  a  large  dofe  % 

621.  Thefe 


*  The  dofes  for  children  is  thefe  cafes  are  as  fol- 
low :  A  child  of  half  a  year,  5  drops  of  Laudanum : 
From  half  a  year  to  a  year,  6  drops  :  From  one  to 
two  years,  7  or  8  :  From  two  to  three,  9  or  id  ; 
Five  years,  12,  or  at  mpft  15.    Thefe  are  large  dofes, 

and 
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621.  Thefe  are  the  remedies  necef- 
fary  during  the  ernptiv.e  fever ;  and  if^ 
upon  the  eruption,  the  pimples  of  the 
face  be  very  few  and  diftind:,  the  dif- 
eafe  is  no  further  of  any  danger,  re- 
quires no  remedies,  and  the  purgatives, 
which,  as  has  been  faid  before,  are  by 
fome  praditioners  continued,  prove  of- 
ten hurtful. 

But  when,  upon  the  eruption,  the 
pimples  on  the  face  are  very  nume- 
rous ',  when  they  are  not  difl:in(5l ;  and 
efpecially  when,  upon  the  fifth  day, 
the  fever  does  not  fuffer  a  confiderable 
remiffion*3  the  difeafe  will  llill  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  attention. 

N  4  622.  If, 

and  are  fuch  as  are  only  to  be  given  to  robuft  chil- 
dren -J  and  mujft  be  leflened  if  the  children  are  weak- 
ly, or  remarkably  irritable. 

*  The  practitioner  ought  to  be  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  fymptoms  which  appear  on  the  fifth  day. 

The 
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622.  If,  after  the  eruption,  the  fever 
ihall  continue  3  th?  avoiding  heat,  and 
the  continuing  to  expofe  the  body  to 
a  cool  air,  will  Hill  be  proper.  Iff  the 
fever  be  coniiderable,  with  a  full  and 
hard  pulfe,  in  an  adult  perfon,  a  bleed- 
ing will  be  necelTary  ^  and,  more  cer- 
tainly, a  cooling  purgative.  It  is, 
however,  feldom  that  a  repetition  of 
the  bleeding  will  be  proper,  as  a  lofs 
of  Itrength  does  ufually  come  on  very 
foon,  but  the  repetition  of  a  purga- 
tive, or  the  frequent  ufe  of  laxative 
glyiters,  is  commonly  ufeful  *. 

623.  When 


The  fubfeqnent  paragraphs  render  any  farther  re- 

jnarks  needlefs. 


*  Laxative  glyllers  are  preferable  to  repeated  pur- 
gatives, on  account  qf  their  not  debilitating  the  pa- 
tient 
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623.  When  a  lofs  of  ftrength,  with 
other  marks  of  a  putrefcent  tendency 
of  the  fluids  appears,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  exhibit  the  Peruvian  bark  in 
fubllanpe,  and  in  large  quantity  *.  In 
the  fame  caf^,  the  free  ufe  of  acids, 

and 


tient  fo  much  as  purgatives.   The  following  form  has 
been  foimd  very  effeiSlual : 

^.  Fol.  Sennse,  §  fs. 

Sal.  cathartic,  amar.  ^  i. 
Aq.  bullient.  lb  i. 
Colaturae  frigidae  adde. 
Syr.  e  Spin.  Cervin.  |  i. 
01.  Oliyar.  i  fs. 
M.     ^ 

Or  even  a  fimple  folution  of  Epfom  fait  in  warm 
water. 

*  The  method  of  giving  the  bark  in  the  fmall-pox^ 
h  the  fame  with  that  mentioned  in  the  note  on  article 

317- 
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and  of  nitre  *,  is  ufeful;  and  it  is  com- 
monly proper  alfo  to  give  wine  very 
freely  f. 

624.  From  the  fifth  day  of  the  dif^ 
eafe,  onward  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  it,  it  is  proper  to  give  an  opiate 

once 


317*  For  children,  the  glyfter  there  mentioned,  is 
extremely  convenient,  ^nd  proves  wonderfully  effica- 
cious. 


*  The  Spiritus  Nitr5  dulcis,  or  Spiritus  aetheris  ni- 
trofi,  as  it  is  now  called  in  our  Pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
lieft  form  in  which  nitre  can  be  given  to  children. 
See  the  notes  on  article  131. 


+  The  wine  beft  fuited  to  thefe  cafes  is  port  wine  : 
but  as  children  fbmetimes  loath  it,  good  claret  maj 
he.  fubftituted  in  its  place. 
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once  or  twice  a-day  3  taking  care, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  obviate  coftive- 
nefs,  by  purgatives,  or  laxative  gly-^ 
fters. 

625.  In  a  violent  difeafe,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  eleventh  day,  it  is  pro- 
per to  lay  on  blillers  fucceifively  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  that 
without  regard  to  the  parts  being  co- 
vered with  puftules, 

626.  If,  in  this  difeafe,  the  tumour  of 
the  fauces  be  confiderable^  the  degluti- 
tion difficult  3  the  faliva  and  mucus  vif- 
cid,  and  with  difficulty  thrown  out  3  it 
will  be  proper  to  apply  bliflers  to  the 
external  fauces,  and  to  employ  diligent- 
ly detergent  gargles  *. 

627.  During 


*  The  beft  detergent  gargles  in  this  cafe  are  the 
ti?i^ure  of  rofes  with  honey;  or  the  gargle  of  fage 

and 
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627.  Huring  the  whole  eourie  of  the 
difeafe,  wheu  any  confiderable  fever 
is  prefent,  the  frequent  exhibition  of 
antlmonial  medicines,  in  naufeating 
dofes,  has  been  found  ufeful  *  3  and 
thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  fufHciently  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  purgatives. 

628.  The^ 


and  rofe-tea,  with  vinegar  and  honey,  mentioned  in 
the,  note  on  article  317  j  or  Dr  Fothergill's  gargle  de- 
fcribed  in  that  HiPte. 


*.  A  folution  of  two  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight 
ounces  of  water  anfwers  this  intention  very  effedlual- 
ly.  The  dofe  is  to  be  determined  by  the  naufeating 
effect  produced  :  a  table  fpoonful  of  the  folution  may 
be  given  occalionally  every  two  or  three  hours.  Care, 
however,  muft  be  taken,  that  vomiting  is  not  pro- 
duced :  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fufficient  quantity 
muft  be  given  to  produce  a  naufea.  Both  thefe  cir- 
cumftauces  depend  on  the  age,  ftrength,  and  conftitu- 

tion 
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628.  The  remedies  mentioned  frorti' 
(622.  to  626.)  ^^e  thofe  frequently  ne^ 
ceffary,  from  the  fifth  day^  till  the  fup- 
puration  is  finifhed.-  Biit  as,  after  that 
period,  the  fever  is  foiiietrmes  conti- 
nued and  increafed  3  of,-  as  fometimes, 
wh^n,  after  there  has  httti  little  (Sr* 
no  fever  before,  a  fever"  now'  airifes, 
and  continues  with  conliderable  dan- 
ger 5  this  is  what  Is  called  the  Second- 
ary Fever,  and  requires  particular  treat- 
ment. 

629.  When  the  fecondary  fever  fol- 
lows thie  diftind  fmall-pox,  and  the 
pulfe  is  full  and  hard,  the  cafe  is  to 
be  treated  as  an  inflammatory  afFedion 
by  bleeding,  and  purging.  But,  if  tha 
fecondary  fever  follow  the    confluent 

fmall-i 


tioa  of  the  patient,  and  on  the  violence  of  the  dii- 
safe. 
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fmall-pox,  and  be  a  continuance  or  ex- 
acerbation of  the  fever  which  had  fub- 
fifted  before,  it  is  to  be  confidered  as 
of  the  putrid  kind ;  and  in  that  cafe, 
bleeding  is  improper.  Some  purging 
may  be  necefTary  ^  but  the  remedies  to 
be  chiefly  depended  on,  are  the  Peru- 
vian bark  and  acids  *. 


When 


*  The  fecondary  fever  is  alWajs  the  worft,  and  moft 
dangerous  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  In  the  diftinft  fmall- 
pox,  it  feldom  occurs ;  but  it  is  a  conftant  attendant 
on  the  confluent  kind.  It  feems  to  be  owing  to  the 
abforption  of  the  matter ;  for  it  never  appears,  evi- 
dently at  leaft,  till  after  the  fuppuration  :  and,  cceterh 
paribus^  it  is  always  more  violent  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  puflules.  Some  authors  recommend  open- 
ing the  puftules,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  matter,  as 

a 
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When  the  fecondary  fever  firfl  ap- 
pears, whether  it  is  after  a  diitlo6:  or 
a  confluent  fmall-pox,  it  will  be  ufe- 
ful  to  exhibit  an  antimoniai  emetic 
in  naufeating  dofes,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  produce  fome  vomit- 
ing. 

6^0.  For  avoiding  the  pits  wMck 
frequently  follow  the  fmall-pox,  many 
diiferent  meafures  have  been  propoied^ 


a  preventative  agalnfl:  the  fecondarj  fe'^er  5  aiid  wlieo 
the  eruption  is  large,  this  praQ;ice  is  advifkbie. 

The  Peruvian  bark  mufl  be  given  in  thefe  cafes  in 
the  iargeft  quantities  that  the  Ilomach  can  bear,  aad 
alfo  in  glyfters  as  formerly  mentioned.  Some  prac- 
titioners, befide  the  internal  ufe  of  bark,  and  giving 
it  in  glyfters,  have  advifed  it  to  be  applied  externally 
by  throwing  the  dry  powder  qn  thofe  parts  ef  the 
body  that  are  the  moft  exulcerated. 
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but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  fuffici- 
ently  certain  *. 


*  The  moft  effe£lual  means  of  preventing  pits,  are 
to  avoid  much  expofure  to  the  cold  air,  to  anoint  the 
face  with  oil,  Sec. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER     IL 


OF       THE 


CHICKEN-POX. 


631.  'THHIS  difeafe  feetns  to  depend 
JL  upon  a  fpecific  contagion, 
and  to  afFedt  perfons  but  once  in  their 
lives.  It  is  hardly  ever  attended  with 
any  danger ;  but  as  it  feems  frequent- 
ly to  have  given  occafion^to  the  fuppo- 
VoL.  II.  O  ijtion 
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iitlon  of  a  perfon's  having  the  fmall- 
pox  twice,  it  is  proper  to  ftudy  this 
difeafe,  and  to  diflinguifli  it  from  the 
the  genuine  fmall-pox  *. 

632.  This  may  he  generally  done 
by  attending  to  the  following  circum- 
fiances. 

The  eruption  of  the  chicken-pox 
comes  on  with  very  little  fever  prece- 
ding it,  or  with  fever  of  no  determined 
duration. 

The  pimples   of   the    chicken-pox, 
more  quickly  than  thoie  of  the  fmall- 
pox. 


*  As  this  difeafe  is  generally  mild,  and  fcarcel  j 
ever  requires  the  affiftanee  of  art  in  the  cure,  the  au- 
thor very  properly  palTes  it  over  in  a  curfory  manner. 
It  fometimes,  however,  very  much  refembles  the 
mild  fmall-pox ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  may  require  the 
treatment  which  has  been  recommended  as  fervic^- 
ahle  in  that  difeafe. 
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pox,  are  formed  into  little  veficles  or 
puftules. 

The  matter  in  thefe  puftules  remains 
fluid,  and  never  acquires  the  colour 
or  conliftence  of  the  pus  which  appears 
in  the  puftules  of  the  fmall-pox. 

The  puflules  of  the  chicken-pox  are 
always,  in,  three  or  four  days  from  their 
firfl  appearance,  formed  into  crufts. 

See  Dr  Heberden  iii  Med.  TranfaA. 
Vol,  I.  art,  xvii. 


O  2  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER     III. 


OF     THE 


MEASLES. 


^33*  T'^HIS  difeafe  alfo  depends  up- 
Jl     on  a  Ipecific  contagion,  and 
afFeds  perfons  but  once  in  their  lives. 

634.  It   occurs   moft  frequently   in 

children  p  but  no  age  is  exempted  from 

3  it 
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it,  if  the  perfons  have  not  been  fubjec- 
ted  to  it  before. 


6^^,  It  commonly  appears  as  an  epi- 
demic, firft  in  the  month  of  January, 
and  ceafes  foon  after  the  fummer  fol- 
ilice^  but  various  accidents,  introdu- 
cing the  contagion,  may  produce  the 
difeafe  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

6^6.  The  difeafe  always  begins  with 
a  cold  itage,  which    is  foon  followed 
by    a   hot,    with    the   ordinary  fymp- 
toms  :^of  thirft,  heat,  anorexia,  anxie- 
ty, iicknefs,  and  vomiting;  and  thefe 
are  more  or  lefs  confiderable  in  dif- 
ferent cafes.     Sometimes  from  the  be- 
ginning  the   fever   is    iharp   and   vio- 
lent y    often,    for  the   firfl:   two   days, 
it   is    obfcure    and  inconliderable,  but 
always  becomes  violent  before  the  erup- 
tion, which  ufually  happens  upon  the 
fourth  day. 

O  3  637,  This 
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637.   This  eruptive  fevet,  from  its 
commencement,     is    always    attended 
with     hoarfenefs,      with     a     frequent 
hoarfe  dry  cough,  and  frequently  Vith 
fome  difficulty   of  breathing.     At  the 
fame  rime,  the  eye-lids  are  fomewhat 
fwelled,  the    eyes   are    a    little  infla- 
med, and  pour  out  tears ;    and,    toge- 
ther with   thefe   fymptoms,    there   is 
a  coryza,  and  frequent  fneezing.     For 
the  moil  part,   a  conftant  drowfinefs 
attends  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe. 

638.  The  eruption,   as  we  have  faid, 

commonly  appears  upon  the  fourth  day, 

lirfl  on  the  face,  and  fucceffively  on  the 

lower  parts  of  the  body.   It  difcovers  it- 

felf  firft  in  fmall  red  points^  but,foon  afr 

ter,  a  number  of  them  appear  in  clufters, 

which  do  not  rife  into  vifible  pimples, 

but  by  the  touch  are  found  to  be  a  little 

prom/ment.     This  is  the  cafe  on  the 

face  5  but  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 

the  prominence,  or  roughnefs,  is  h^rd- 
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ly  to  be  perceived.  On  the  face  the 
eruption  retains  its  rednefs,  or  has  that 
increafed  for  two  days  :  but,  on  the 
third,  the  vivid  rednefs  Is  changed  to 
a  brownlih  red  :  and,  in  a  day  or  two 
more,  the  eruption  entirely  difappears, 
while  a  meally  defquamation  takes 
place.  During  the  whole  time  of  the 
eruption,  the  face  is  fomewhat  turgid, 
but  feldom  coniiderably  fwelled. 

639.  Sometimes,  after  the  eruption 
has  appeared,  the  fever  ceafes  entire- 
ly :  but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe  ^  and 
more  commonly  the  fever  continues,  or 
is  increafed  after  the  eruption,  and  does 
not  ceafe  till  after  the  defquamation. 
Even  then  the  fever  does  not  always 
ceafe,  but  continues  with  various  dura- 
tion and  effedt. 

640.  Though  the  fever  happen  to 
ceafe,  upon  the  eruption's  taking  place, 
it  is  common  for  the  cough  to  continue 

O  4  till 
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till  after  the  defquamatlon,  and  fome- 
tlmes  much  longer. 

In  all  cafes,  while  the  fever  conti- 
nues, the  cough  alfo  continues,  gene- 
rally with  an  increafe  of  the  difficulty 
of  breathing ;  and  both  of  thefe  fymp- 
toms  arife  to  a  degree  that  denotes  a 
pneumonic  aiFed:ion.  This  may  arife 
at  any  period  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  very 
often  it  does  not  come  on  till  after  the 
defquamation  of  the  eruption, 

After  the  fame  period,  alfo,  a  diar- 
rhoea frequently  comes  on,  and  conti- 
nues for  fome  time, 

641.  It  is  common  for  the  meailes, 
even  when  they  have  not  been  of  a 
violent  kind,  to  be  fucceeded  by  in- 
flammatory affedions,  particularly  oph- 
thalmia and  phthiifis. 

642.  If 
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642.  If  the  blood  be  drawn  from  a 
vein  during  the  meafles,  with  the  cir- 
cumftances  necefTary  to  favour  the  re- 
paration of  the  gluten,  this  always  ap- 
pears feparated,  and  lying  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  craflamentum,-  as  in  inflam- 
matory difeafes. 

643.  For  the  mofl  part  the  meafles, 
even  when  violent,  are  without  any 
putrid  tendency ;  but  in  fome  cafes  fuch 
a  tendency  appears,  both  in  the  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  and  elpecially  after  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  it  is  finiflied.  See  Dr 
Watfon,  in  London  Med.  Obfervations, 
Vol.  IV.  art.  xi. 

644.  From  what  is  delivered,  from 
(637.  to  642.)  it  will  appear,  that  the 
meafles  are  difl;inguiflied  by  a  catar- 
rhal aifedion,  and  by  an  inflammatory 
diathefls  to  a  confiderable  degree }  and 
therefore  the  danger  attending  them  a- 

rifes 
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rifes  chiefly  from  the  coming  on  of  a 
pneumonic  inflammation. 

645.  From  this  confideration  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  the  remedies  efpecially 
neceflary,  are  thofe  which  may  obviate 
and  diminifli  the  inflammatory  diathe- 
lis;  and  therefore,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, blood-letting.  This  remedy  may 
be  employed  at  any  time  in  the  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  or  after  its  ordinary 
courfe  is  finiflied.  It  is  to  be  employ- 
ed more  or  lefs  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  fymptoms  of  fever,  cough, 
and  dyfpnoea  3  and  generally  may  be 
employed  very  freely*.     But,  as  the 

fymptoms 


*  Bleeding  ought  to  be  ufed  where  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary ;  but,  too  free  a  uie  of  it  has  been  attended 
with  a  long  continued  weaknefs,  and  a  very  flow  re- 
covery. 
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fymptoms  of  pneumonic  inflammation 
feldom  come  on  during  the  eruptive 
fever  5  and,  as  this  fever  is  fometimes 
violent  immediately  before  the  erup- 
tion, though  a  fufficiently  mild  difeafe 
be  to  follow ;  fo  bleeding  is  feldom 
very  neceflary  during  the  eruptive  fe- 
ver, and  may  often  be  referved  for  the 
periods  of  greater  danger  which  are 
perhaps  to  enfue. 

646.  In  all  cafes  of  meafles,  where 
there  are  no  nJarks  of  putrefcency,  and 
where  there  is  no  reafon,  from  the  known 
nature  of  the  epidemic,  to  apprehend 
putrefcency,  bleeding  is  the  remedy  to 
be  depended  upon  :  but  allillance  may 
alfo  be  obtained  from  cooling  purga- 
tives 'p  and  particularly  from  bliller- 
ing  on  the  fides,  or  between  the  fhoul- 
ders. 

647.  The  dry  cough  may  be  allevi- 
ated by   the   large  ufe  of  demulcent 

pedorals, 
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pedlorals,  mucilaginous,  oily  or  fweet  *. 
It  may,  however,   be  obferved,  with 

refpedl 


*  Two  onces  of  pearl-barley,  and  four  ounces  of 
dried  figs  cut  to  pieces,  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water  to 
3  quarts,  is  a  good  drink  in  thefe  cafes.  If  the  pa- 
tient loaths  this  drink,  linfcfeed  tea,  or  a  flight  infu- 
fion  of  Orris  root  in  boilins^  water,  may  be  fubfti- 
tuted  in  its  place,  or  a  folution  of  an  ounce  of  gum 
Arabic  in  a  pint  of  water. 

Oily  emulfions,  are  alfo  recommended  ;  the  moll 
nfual  is  the  following  : 

B^.  Ol.  Amygdal.  f  ii. 
Aq.  Font.  |  vi. 

Alkali  Cauftic.  q,  s.  ut.  fiat  Emulf.  cut  adde 
Syrup.  Althaess,  |  ii. 

The  patient  may  take  half  a  tea  cup  full  of  this 
Emulfion  occafionaliy,  when  the  cough  is  moft  trorijle- 
fome,     The  cough  may  alfo  be  relieved,  bj  t;:;  ag' 

now 
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refpecl  to  thefe  demulcents,  that  tliey 
are  not  fo  powerful  in  involving  and 
corrediing  the  acrimony  of  the  mafs  of 
blood  as  has  been  imagined }  and  that 
their  chief  operation  is  by  befmearing 
the  fauces,  and  thereby  defending  them 

froia 


now  and  then  a  tea  fpoonful  of  the  following  I.in<> 

tus: 

5,.  01.  Amygdal. 
Syrup.  Althaeae. 
Gonferv.  Cynolbat.  SI.  |  i. 
M.f.Lina. 


Or  the  following  t 

Be>  Mel.  angHc. 

Oi.  Amygdal.  aa  f  ii. 
Succ.  Limon,  §  i. 
M.  f.  Linft. 
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from  the  irritation  of  acrids,  either 
arifing  from  the  lungs,  or  diftilling 
from  the  head. 

648.  For  moderating  and  quieting 
the  cough  in  this  difeafe,  opiates  cer- 
tainly prove  the  moll  efFedual  means, 
whenever  they  can  be  fafely  employed. 
In  the  mealies,  in  which  an  inflamma- 
tory Hate  prevails  in  a  conliderable 
degree,  opiates  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
inadmiflible  j  and,  in  thofe  cafes  in 
which  a  high  degree  of  pyrexia  and 
dyfpncea  Ihow  either  the  prefence  or  at 
leaft  the  danger,  of  pneumonic  inflam- 
mation, I  think  that  opiates  might  be 
very  hurtful.  In  cafes,  however,  in 
which  the  dyfpnoea  is  not  conliderable, 
and  where  bleeding,  to  obviate  or  a- 
bate  the  inflammatory  ilate,  has  been 
duly  employed,  and  where  the  cough 
^nd  watchfulnefs  are  the  urgent  fy mp- 
toms,  I  think  that  opiates  may  be  fafe- 
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ly  exhibited,   and  with  great  advan- 
tage *. 

I  think,  farther,  that,  in  all  the 
exanthemata,  there  is  an  acrimony 
diffiifed  over  the  fyftem,  which  gives 
a  confiderable  irritation  ^  and,  for  ob- 
viating the  efFeds  of  this,  opiates  are 

ufeful, 


*  Opiates,  in  all  inflammatory  cafes,  ought  to  be 
sautioufly  ufed.  The  danger  arifing  from  them  is 
confiderably  obviated,  by  ufing  only  the  gummy  part 
of  the  opium,  and  therefore  the  watery  folution  of 
opiam,  is  in  thefe  cafes  preferable  to  any  other  form. 


The  Syrupus  papaveris  albi,  is  an  opiate  peculiarly* 
adapted  to  this  difeafe;  the  dofe  of  it  is  immaterial, 
provided,  we  do  iiot  exceed  four  ounces  in  the  four 
and  twenty  hours ;  a  table  fpoohful  may  be  taken 
when  the  cough  is  troublefome,  and  may  be  repeated 
every  two  or  three  hours  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  fymptoiHS, 
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ufeful,   and   always  proper,   when  no 
particular  contra-indication  prevails. 

649.  When  the  defquamation  of  thd 
mealies  is  finilhed,  though  there  fhould 
then  be  no  diforder  remaining,  phyli- 
cians  have  thought  it  neceflary  to 
purge  the  patient  feveral  times  with  a 
view  to  draw  off  the  dregs  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  that  is,  a  portion  of  the  morbific 
matter  which  is  fuppofed  to  remain 
long  in  the  body.  I  cannot  rejed:  this 
fuppofition ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  can- 
not believe,  that  the  remains  of  the 
morbific  matter,  diffufed  over  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood,  can  be  entirely 
drawn  off  by  purging  ;  and  it  appears 
to  me,  that,  to  avoid  the  confequences 
of  the  meafles,  it  is  not  the  drawing 
off  the  morbific  matter  which  we  need 
to  fludy,  fo  much  as  the  obviating  and 
removing   the    inflammatory  Itate   of 

the 
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the  fyflem  which  had  been  induced  by 
the  difeafe.  With  this  lall  view,  in- 
deed, purging  may  flill  be  a  proper  re- 
medy >  "but  bleeding,  in  proportion  to 
the  fymptoms  of  inflammatory  difpo- 
lition,  is  yet  more  fo  *. 

650.  From 


*  The  complaints  which  the  naeafles  leave  are  chiefly 
pneumonic.  The  Cough  is  the  mod:  troublefome 
fymptom,  and  to  relieve  the  patient  from  it,  not  only 
bleeding  and  purging  muft  be  ufed,  but  expedlorants 
ought  alfo  to  be  adminiftered.  The  Lac  Ammonia- 
cum,  formerly  mentioned,  has  often  proved  beneficial. 

On  the  fuppofition,  that  the  cough  and  pneumonic 
affeftion  remaining  after  the  meafles  are  owing  to  a 
peculiar  acrimony,  fome  practitioners  have  recom- 
njended  alteratives  and  demulcents :  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  found  little  advantage  from  their  ufe.  I 
once  faw  a  body  opened,  that  had  died  32  days  after 
the  eruption :  the  internal  furface  of  the  bronchise 
were  covered  with  fmall  furfuraceous  fcales,  fome- 
what  like  thofe  that  appear  on  the  &in  when  the 

eruption 

Vol.  II.  P 
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650.  From  our  late  experience  of  the 
benefit  of  cold  air  in  the  eruptive  fe- 
ver of  the  fmall-pox,  ibme  phyficians 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  pra(3;ice 
might  be  transferred  to  the  meafles ; 

but 


eruption  goes  off.  Hence  I  have  been  induced  to 
fuppofe,  that  expedlorants  are  the  bed  remedies  in 
thefe  cafes,  and  indeed  experience  confirms  the  prac- 
tice. Bleeding  and  purging  are  only  to  be  occafional- 
Ij  ufed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inflammation.       <», 

The  beft  method  of  avoiding  the  ill  confequences 
that  follow  the  difeafe,  is  a  free  ufe  of  demulcent 
drinks  during  the  eruption,  and  of  expeftorants  im- 
mediately after  it.  The  Decoftum  hordei  compo- 
litum  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  peculiarly  ad- 
apted to  thefe  cafes,  but  it  is  much  improved  by  add- 
ing half  au  ounce  of  Orris  root,,  when  it  is  nearly 
boiled  enough:  If  the  orris  be  added  too  foon,  the 
efficacious  part  of  it  evaporates.  The  Lac  Ammoni- 
acum  above  mentioned,  is  a  very  proper  expedlorantj 
but  if  it  fhould  prove  too  naufeous,  or,  through  ufe, 
be  loathed  by  the  patient,  recourfe  may  be  had  to 
the  weak  folution  of  the  Tartar  Emetic,  fo  often 
mentioned  in  thefe  notes. 
2 
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feut  we  have  not  yet  had  trials  TufRcient 
to  afcertain  this.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  external  heat  may  be  very  hurt- 
ful in  the  mealies,  as  in  mofl:  other  in- 
flammatory difeafes ;  and  therefore  the 
body  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  moderate 
temperature  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  mealies  y  but  how  far,  at  any  period 
of  the  difeafe,  cold  air  may  be  applied 
with   fafety,    we    are    yet    uncertain. 
Analogy,  though  fo  often  the.refource 
of  phylicians,  is  in  general  fallacious ; 
and  further,  though  the  analogy  with 
the  fmall-pox  might  lead  to  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  air  during  the  eruptive 
fever  of  the  mealies,  the  analogy  with 
catarrh  feems  to  be  againll  the  prac- 
tice.    After  the  eruption  had  appeared 
upon  the  Ikin,  we  have  had  many  in- 
ftances  of  cold  air  making  it  difappear, 
and  thereby  producing  much  dilbrder 
in  the  fyltem  ^  and  have  alfo  had  fre- 
quent examples  of  fuch  diforder  being 
P  2  removed 
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removed  by  reftoring  the  heat  of  the 
body,  and  thereby  again  bringing  forth 
the  eruption  *. 


*  Though  the  application  of  cold  air  be  dangerous, 
yet  ventilation  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  the  meafles ; 
as  is  alfo  a  frequent  change  of  linen,  and  cleanlinefs. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


O  F    TH  E 


SCARLET   FEVER. 


651.  T  T  may  be  doubted  If  the  fcarlet 
X  fever  be  a  difeafe  fpeclfically 
different  from  the  cynanche  maligna 
above  defcribed.  The  latter  is  almoft 
always  attended  with  a  fcarlet  erup- 
tion 5  and,  in  all  the  inllances  I  have 
P  3  feen 
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feen  of  what  may  be  called  the  fcarlet 
fever,  the  difeafe,  in  almofl  every  per- 
fon  afFeded,  ha^  been  attended  with 
an  ulcerous  fore  throat. 

652.  This  view  of  the  matter  may 
create  fome  doubt  ^  but  I  am  ftill  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  a  fcarlet  fever 
which  is  a  difeafe  fpecifically  different 
from  the  cynanche  maligna. 

Dr  Sydenham  has  defcribed  a  fcar- 
let fever,  which  he  had  feen  pre- 
vailing as  an  epidemic,  with  all  the 
circumflances  of  the  fever  and  erup- 
tion, without  its  being  accompanied 
with  any  affedion  of  the  throat;  at 
leafl  he  does  not  take  notice  of  any 
fuch  affedlion,  which  fuch  an  accurate 
obferver  could  not  fail  to  have  done, 
if  any  fuch  fymptom,  as  we  have  com- 
monly ieen  making  a  principal  part  of 
the  difeafe,  had   attended  thofe   cafes 

which; 
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which  he  had  obferved.  Several  othei* 
writers  have  defcribed  the  fcarlet  fever 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  I  know  phyli- 
cians  who  have  feen  the  difeafe  in  thac 
form  3  fo  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  there  being  a  fcarlet  fever  not  ne- 
ceflarily  conneded  with  an  ulcerous 
fore  throat,  and  therefore  a  difeafe  dif- 
ferent from  the  cynanche  maligna. 

653.  But,  further,  although  in  ail 
the  inftances  of  fcarlet  fever  which  I 
have  feen,  (and  in  the  courfe  of  forty 
years  I  have  feen  it  fix  or  feven  times 
prevailing  as  an  epidemic  in  Scotland), 
the  difeafe,  in  almoil  all  the  perfons 
afFeded,  was  attended  with  an  ulce- 
rous fore  throat,  or  was  what  Sauva- 
ges  names  the  Scarlatina  Anginofa :  and 
although,  in  fome  inftances,  the  ulcers 
of  the  throat  were  of  a  putrid  and  gan- 
grenous kind,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
difeafe  in  all  its  fymptoms  rAfembied 
P  4  very 
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very  exadly  the  cynanche  maligna  ^ 
yet  I  am  Hill  perfuaded,  that  not 
only  the  fcarlatina  of  Sydenham,  but 
that  even  the  fcarlatina  anglnofa  of 
Sauvages,  is  a  different  difeafe  from  the 
cynanche  maligna;  and  I  have  form- 
ed this  opinion  from  the  following  con- 
fi  derations. 

654.  ijly  There  is  a  fcarlet  fever  en- 
tirely free  from  any  affedtion  of  the 
throat,  which  fometimes  prevails  as  an 
epidemic ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  Ipe- 
cific  contagion  producing  a  fcarlet  e- 
ruption  without  any  determination  to 
the  throat. 

2dlyy  The  Scarlatine,  which,  from 
its  matter  being  generally  determined 
to  the  throat,  may  be  properly  termed 
Anginofa,  has,  in  many  cafes  of  the  fame 
epidemic,  been  without  any  afFedion  of 
the  throat ;  and  therefore  the  conta- 
gion 
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gion  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  more  efpe- 
cially  determined  to  produce  the  erup- 
tion only. 

^dly,  Though  in  all  the  epidemic^ 
that  I  could  allege  to  be  thofe  of  the 
fcarlatina  anginofa,  there  have  been 
fome  cafes  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 
ulcers,  and  in  other  circumftances,  ex- 
adly  refembled  the  cafes  of  the  cy- 
nanche  maligna;  yet  I  have  as  con- 
llantly  remarked,  that  thefe  cafes  have 
not  been  above  one  or  two  in  a  hun- 
dred, while  the  reft  have  ail  of  them 
been  with  ulcers  of  a  benign  kind,  and 
with  circumftances  hereafter  to  be  de- 
fcribed,  fome  what  different  from  thofe 
of  the  cynanche  maligna. 

^tbly,  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have 
two  or  three  times  feen  the  cynanche 
maligna  epidemically  prevailing^  fo, 
among  the  perfons  affeded,  I  have  feen 
inftances  of  cafes  as  mild  as  thofe  of 

the 
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the  fcarlatina  anginofa  ufually  are  :  but 
here  the  proportion  was  reverfed  ^  and 
thefe  mild  cafes  were  not  one  fifth  of 
the  whole,  while  the  reft  were  of  the 
putrid  and  malignant  kind. 

Lqftly,  It  applies  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  to  obferve,  that,  of  the  cynanche 
maligna,  moft  of  the  inftances  ter- 
minate fatally,  while,  on"  the  other 
hand,  that  is  the  event  of  very  few 
of  the  cafes  of  the  fcarlatina  angi- 
nofa. 

6^^,  From  thefe  confiderations,  tho' 
it  may  appear  that  there  is  fome  affini- 
ty between  the  cynanche  maligna  and 
fcarlatina  anginofa,  it  will  ftill  re- 
main probable  that  the  two  difeafes  are- 
fpecifically  different.  I  have  been  at 
fome  pains  to  eftablifh  this  opinion : 
for,  from  all  my  experience,  I  find, 
that  thofe  two  difeafes  require  a  dif-  ' 
ferent  treatment  ;  and  I  therefore  now 

proceed 
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proceed  to  mention  more  particularly 
the  circumftances  of  the  fcarlatina  an- 
ginofa. 

6^6*  This  difeafe  commonly  appears 
about  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
continues  throughout  the  feafon.  It 
comes  on  with  fome  cold  fhivering, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  the  fever  which 
ufually  introduces  the  other  exanthe- 
mata. But  here  there  is  no  cough, 
nor  the  other  catarrhal  fymptoms  which 
attend  the  meafles  p  nor  is  there  that 
anxiety  and  vomiting  which  common- 
ly introduce  the  confluent  fmall-pox, 
and  which  more  certainly  introduce  the 
Cynanche  Maligna. 

Early  in  the  difeafe,  fome  uneafinefs 
is  felt  in  the  throat;  and  frequently 
die  deglutition  is  difEqult,  generally 
more  fo  than  in  the  Cynanche  Malig- 
na. Upon  looking  into  the  fauces^ 
a  rednefs  and  fweiling  appear  in  co- 
lour 
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lour  and  bulk  approaching  to  the  flatd 
of  thefe  fymptoms  in  the  Cynanche 
Tonfillaris  ;  but,  in  the  Scarlatina, 
there  is  always  more  or  lefs  of  floughs, 
which  feldom  appear  in  the  Cynanche 
Tonfillaris  5  and  the  floughs  are  com- 
monly whiter  than  in  thofe  in  the  Cy- 
nanche Maligna. 

While  thefe  appearances  are  difco- 
vered  in  the  fauces,  upon  the  third 
or  ^  fourth  day  a  fcarlet  eruption  ap- 
pears on  the  flcin,  in  the  fame  form 
as  defcribed  in  (314.)  This  eruption 
is  commonly  more  confiderable  and 
univerfal  than  in  the  Cynanche  ^  but 
it  feldom  produces  a  remifllon  of  the 
fever.  The  eruption  for  the  mofl 
part  remains  till  the  third  or  fourth 
day  after  its  firft  appearance  ;  but 
then  goes  off,  ending  in  a  meally  def- 
quamation.  At  this  time  the  fever 
iifually  fub fides  ^  and  generally,  at  the 

fame 
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lame  time,  fome  degree  of  fweat  comes 
on. 

The  floughs  on  the  fauces,  which  ap- 
peared early  in  the  difeafe,  continue 
for  fome  days,  but  then  falling  off, 
difcover  the  fwelling  abated,  and  an 
ulcer  formed  on  one  or  both  toniils 
fhowing  a  laudable  pus  ;  and  foon  af- 
ter the  fever  has  fubfided,  thefe  ulcers 
heal  up  entirely.  For  the  moll  part 
this  difeafe  has  much  lefs  of  coryza 
attending  it  than  the  Cynanche  Malig- 
na 3  and,  when  there  is  a  coryza  at- 
tending the  Scarlatina,  the  matter  dif- 
charged  is  lefs  acrid,  and  has  not  the 
fetid  fmell  which  it  has  in  the  other 
difeafe. 

In  the  Scarlatina,  when  the  eruption 
has  entirely  difappeared,  it  frequently 
happens,  that,  in  a  few  days  after,  the 
whole  body  is  afFeded  with  an  anafar- 

cous 
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cous  fwelling  3  which,  however,   in   a 
few  days  more,  gradually  fubfldes. 

We  have  thus  defer ibed  the  moft 
common  circumftances  of  the  Scarla- 
tina Anginofa ;  and  have  only  to  add, 
that,  during  the  time  of  its  being  epi- 
demic, and  efpecially  upon  its  firft  fet- 
ting  in,  there  are  always  a  few  cafes 
in  which  the  circumftances  of  the  dif- 
eafe  approach  very  nearly  to  thofe  of 
the  Cynanche  Maligna  ^  and  it  is  only 
in  thefe  inftances  that  the  difeafe  is  at- 
tended with  any  danger  *. 

657.  With 


*  Thefe  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is  attended  with 
danger,  are,  however,  very  few,  and  are  only  the 
effefd  of  art.  Teazing  the  patient  by  doing  too  much; 
tormenting  him  with  a  clofe  confinenaent  to  his  bed, 
well  furnifhed  with  blankets  ;  and  adding  fuel  to  the 
flame,  by  forcing  him  to  fwallow  large  quantities  of 
cordials  and  alexiph  rmacs,  are  the  fure  method  of  in- 

crealiijg 
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657.  With  refped  to  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  when  the  fymptoms  of  it  are 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Cy^ 
nanche  Maligna,  it  requires  exadly  the 
fame  treatment  as  direded  in  (317.) 

658.  When  the  fcarlet  fever  apears, 
without  any  afFe6lion  of  the  throat, 
the  treatment  of  it  is  very  limple,  and 
is  delivered  by  Dr  Sydenham.  An  an- 
tiphlogiitic  regimen  *  is  commonly  all 
that  is  requifite  ;  avoiding,  on  one 
hand,  the  application  of  cold  air ;  and 
on  the  other,  any  increafe  of  external 
heat, 

659.  In 


creafing  the  difeafe :  and  the  patient,  diftreffed  bj  the 
exceffive  officioufnefs  of  his  fage  dodlor,  is  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  arms  of  Death. 

*  The  antiphlogiftic  regimen  muft  not  however  be 
carried  too  far,  left  we  induce  a  ftate  of  debility  that 
may  prove  hurtful. 
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659.  In  the  ordinary  flate  of  the 
Scarlatina  Anginofa,  the  fame  treat- 
ment is,  in  molt  cafes,  fufhcient  ;  but 
as  here  the  fever  is  commonly  more 
coniiderable,  and  there  is  like.wife  an 
affedion  of  the  throat,  fome  remedies 
may  be  often  neceilary, 

660.  When  there  is  a  pretty  high 
degree  of  fever,  with  a  full  pulfe,  anci 
a  confiderable  fwelling  of  the  tonfils, 
bleeding  is  very  proper,  efpecially  in 
adults  ^  and  it  has  been  frequently 
pradifed  with  advantage  :  but  as,  even 
in  the  Cynanche  Tonfillaris,  much 
bleeding  is  feldom  neceflary  (305.)  3  fo, 
in  the  Scarlatina,  when  the  flate  of  the 
fever  and  the  appearances  of  the  fau- 
ces render  the  nature  of  the  difeafe 
ambiguous,  bleeding  may  be  omitted ; 
and,  if  not  altogether  avoided,  it  fliould 
at  leafl:  not  be  large,  and  ought  not  to 
be  repeated. 

661.  Vomiting, 
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66t.  Vomiting,  and  efpecially  nau- 
feating  dofes  of  emetics  *,  notwitli- 
ilanding  the  inflamed  ftate  of  the  fau- 
ces, have  been  found  very  ufeful  in 
this  difeafe.  An  open  belly  is  proper 
in  every  form  of  this  difeafe  3  and 
when  the  naufeating  dofes  of  emetics 
operate  a  little  downwards,  they  are 
more  ferviceable. 

662.  In  every  form  of  the  Scarlatina 
Anginofa,  through  the  whole  eourfe  of 
it,  detergent  gargles  f  fhould  bp  eni- 
ployed,  and  more  or  lefs  as  the  quan- 
tity of  floughs  and  the  vifcid  mucus 
in  the  fauces  may  feem  to  require. 

Vol.  II.  Q^  663.  Even 


*  Thefe  have  been  mentioned  in  former  notes. 


f  The  detergent  gargles  were  defcribed  in  the  note 
i  article  317.    iTinfture  of  rofes  is  generally  ufed. 
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66^.  Even  In  the  milder  flates  of  the 
Scarlatina  Anginofaj  it  has  been  com- 
mon with  practitioners  to  exhibit  the 
Peruvian  bark  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe  ;  but  we  are  aiTured,  by 
much  experience,  that  in  fuch  cafes  it 
may  be  fafely  omitted,  though  in  cafes 
any  ways  ambiguous  it  may  not  be 
prudent  to  neglect  this  remedy. 

664.  The  anafarcous  fwelling,  which 
frequently  follows  the  Scarlatina  An- 
ginofa,  feidom  requires  any  remedy ; 
and,  at  leaft,  the  purgatives  fo  much 
inculcated,  and  fo  commonly  exhibited, 
foon  take  off  the  anafarca. 


and  in  raofl  cafes  anfwers  every  Intention  :  If,  how- 
ever, the  ulceration  is  conllderable,  and  the  floughs 
do  not  eafily  cafl  off,  recourfe  mufl  be  had  to  Dr 
Fothergill's  gargle,  defcribed  in  the  notes  on  article 

3^7' 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


OF     THE 


PLAGUE. 


SECTION     I. 


Of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Plague^ 


66s»  nP'HE  Plague  is  a  difeafe  which 
JL  always  arifes  from  conta- 
gion 3  which  afFeds  many  perfons  a- 
bout  the  fame  time  3  proves  fatal  to 
great  numbers  3  generally  produces  fe- 
0^2  ver; 
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ver;  and,  in  mo  ft  perfons,  is  attended 
with  buboes  or  carbuncles. 

666,  Thefe  are  the  circumftances 
which,  taken  together,  give  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  difeafe ;  but  it  is  accom- 
panied with  many  fymptoms  almoft  pe- 
culiar to  Htfelf,  that,  in  different  per- 
fons, are  greatly  diverfified  in  number 
and  degree,  and  fhould  be  particular-, 
ly  ftudied.  I  would  wifh  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  this ;  but  think  it  unfit 
for  a  perfan  who  has  neyer  feen  the 
difeafe  to  attempt  its  particular  hifto- 
ry.  For  this,  therefore,  I  mufl:  refer 
to  the  authors  who  haye  written  on  the 
fubjecl;  but  allowing  thofe  only  to  be 
confulted,  who  have  themfelves  feen 
and  treated  the  difeafe  in  all  its  ^iffe,- 
rent  forms. 

667.  From  the  accounts  of  fuch  au- 
thoj^s,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  cir- 
cumftances 
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feumftances  which  particularly  diftin- 

^uifli  this   difeafe,  and   efpecially  the 

more  violent  and  dangerous  ftates  of 
it,  are, 

\Jl^  The  great  lofs  of  flrength  in  the 
animal  fundions,  which  often  appears 
early  in  the  difeafe^ 

2^/y,  The  ftupof,  giddinefsj  and  con- 
fequent  ftaggering,  which  refembles 
drunkennefs,  op  the  headach  and  vari- 
ous delirium  \,  which  are  all  of  them 
fymptoms  denoting  a  great  diforder  in 
the  functions  of  the  brain. 

-^dly,  The  anxiety,  palpitation,  fyn- 
cope,  and  efpecially  the  weakiiefs  and 
irregularity  of  the  pulfe,  which  denote 
a  conliderable  diflurbanee  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart. 

&fthly^  The  naufea  and  vomiting,  par- 
ticularly the  vomiting  of  bile,   which 
0^3  ihows 
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ihows  an  accumulation  of  vitiated  bile 
in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  du<5ls^ 
and  from  thence  derived  into  the  in- 
teftines  and  flomach ;  all  of  which 
fymptoms  I  fuppofe  to  denote  a  con- 
iiderable  fpafm,  and  lofs  of  tone,  in 
the  extreme  vefTeis  en  the  furface  of 
the  body. 

^^thlyy  The  buboes  or  carbuncles,, 
which  denote  an  acrimony  prevailing 
in  the  fluids.     And, 

Laji'ly,  The  petechiae,  hemorrhagies^ 
and  colliquative  diarrhoea,  which  de- 
note a  putrefcent  tendency  prevailing 
to  a  great  degree  in  the  mafs  of 
blood* 

668.  From  the  confideratio-n  of  all 
thefe  fymptoms,  it  appears,  that  the 
plague  is  efpecially  dillinguilhed  by  a 
fpecific  contagion,  often  fuddenly  pro- 
ducing the  moll  confiderable  fymptoms 
3  of 
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of  debility  in  the  nervous  fyftem  or 
moving  powers,  as  well  as  of  a  gene- 
ral putrefcency  in  the  fluids  ^  and  it  is 
from  the  confideration  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  as  the  proximate  caufe,  that 
I  think  both  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  the  plague  mufi;  be  direded. 

669.  If  this  difeafe  ihould  revillt  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that,  at  the  time,  there  will  be 
no  phyfician  then  alive,  who,  at  the 
firll  appearance  of  the  difeafe,  can  be 
guided  by  his  former  experience,  but 
muit  be  inflruded  by  his  ftudy  of  the 
writers  on  this  fubjedl,  and  by  analo- 
gy. It  is,  therefore,  I  hope  allowable 
for  me,  upon  the  fame  grounds,  to  of- 
fer here  my  opinion  with  refped:  to 
both  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this 
difeafe. 

Q.4  TJiis 
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This  paragraph  was  written  before 
I  had  any  notice  of  the  plague  of 
Mofcow  anno  1771 3  but  I  think  it 
will  flill  apply  to  the  cafe  of  Great 
Britain,,  and  of  many  other  northern 
ftates. 


SEC- 
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SECTION    11. 


OF    THE 


PREVENTION 


OF    THE 


PLAGUE, 


670.  WITH  refped  to  the  preven- 
tion  :  As  we  are  firmly  perfuaded  that 
the  difeafe  never  arifes  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  in  confequence 
of  its  being  imported  from  fome  other 
country^  fo  the  firii  meafure  necefiary, 

is 
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is  the  maglftrate's  taking  care  to  pre- 
vent the  importation :  and  this  may 
generally  be  done  by  a  due  attention 
to  bills  of  health,  and  to  the  proper 
performance  of  quarantains. 

671.  With  refpecl  to  the  latter  we 
are  periuaded,  that  the  quarantains  of 
perfons  may  fafely  be  much  lefs  than 
forty  days ;  and,  if  this  were  allowed, 
the  execution  of  the  quarantain  would 
be  more  exadt  and  certain,  as  the  temp- 
tation to  break  it  would  be  in  a  great 
meafure  removed. 

672.  With  refped:  to  the  quaran- 
tain of  goods,  it  cannot  be  perfect,  un- 
lefs  the  fufpedled  goods  be  unpacked 
and  duly  ventilated,  as  well  as  the  o- 
ther  means  employed  for  corrediing 
the  infection  they  may  carry  ;  and,  if 
all  this  vrere  properly  done,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  time  comxmonly  prefcri- 

bed 
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bed  for  the  quarantaln  of  goods  might 
alio  be  fliortened. 

673.  A  fecond  meafure,  in  the  way 
of  prevention,  becomes  requilite,  when 
an  infedion  has  reached  and  prevailed 
In  any  place,  to  prevent  that  infedlion 
from  fpreading  into  other  places.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  preventing  the 
inhabitants,  or  the  goods  of  any  in- 
feded  place,  from  going  out  of  it,  till 
they  have  undergone  a  proper  quaran- 
tain. 

674.  The  third  meafure  for  preven- 
tion, to  be  employed  with  great  care, 
is  to  hinder  the  infedion  from  fpread- 
ing among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  in  which  it  has  arifen.  The 
tneafures  neceflary  for  this,  are  to  be 
diredled  by  the  dodrine  laid  down 
in  (82.) }  and  from  that  dodrine,  we  in- 
fer, that  all  perfons  who  can  avoid  any 

near 
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iiear  communication  with  infeded  per- 
fons  or  goodsy  may  efcape  the  infec- 
tion. 

675.  For  avoiding  fuch  communica- 
tion, a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  the 
magtilrate  :  i.  By  allowing  as  many  of 
the  inhabitants  as  are  free  from  the 
infection,  and  not  neceilary  to  the  fer- 
vice    of   the  place^   to   go   out  of  it. 

2.  By  prohibiting  all  affemblies,  or  un- 
neccflary  intercourfe   of    the    peoplca 

3.  By  taking  care  that  neceflary  com- 
munications be  performed  without  con- 
tad.  4.  By  making  fuch  arrangements 
and  provifions,  as  may  render  it  eafy 
for  the  families  remaining,  to  fhut 
themfelves    up   in   their    own    houfes. 

5.  By  allowing  perfons  to  quit  houfes 
in  which  an  infedlon  appears,  upon 
condition  that  they  go  into  lazarettoes. 

6.  By  ventilating  and  purifying,  or 
deflroying,  at   the  public  expence,  all 

2  infeded 
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infe<5led  goods.  Laftly,  By  avoiding 
hofpitals,  and  providing  feparate  a- 
partments  for  infeded  perfons. 

The  execution  of  thefe  meafures  will 
require  great  authority,  and  much  vi- 
gilance and  attention,  on  the  part  of 
the  magiftrate  3  but  it  is  not  our  pro- 
vince to  enter  into  any  detail  on  the 
fubjed  of  the  public  police. 

676.  The  fourth  and  lall  part  of  the 
bufinefs  of  prevention,  refpedls  the  con- 
dud  of  perfons  neceflarily  remaining 
in  infeded  places,  efpecially  of  thofe 
obliged  to  have  fome  communication 
with  perfons  infeded. 

677.  Of  thofe  obliged  to  remain  in 
infeded  places,  but  not  obliged  to  have 
any  near  communication  with  the  fick, 
they  may  be  preferved  from  the  con- 
tagion by  avoiding  all  near  communi- 
cation 
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cation  with  other  perfons,  or  their 
goods  I  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  fmall 
diflance  will  anfwer  the  purpofe,  if, 
at  the  fame  time,  there  be  no  ftream  of 
air  to  carry  the  effluvia  of  perfons,  or 
goods,  to  fome  diflance. 

678.  For  thofe  who  are  necefTarily 
obliged  to  have  a  near  communication 
with  the  fick,  it  is  proper  to  let  them 
know,  that  fome  of  the  mofl  powerful 
contagions  do  not  operate,  but  when 
the  bodies  of  men  expofed  to  the  con- 
tagion are  in  certain  circumflances 
which  render  them  more  liable  to  be 
aifeded  by  it,  or  when  certain  caufes 
concur  to  excite  the  power  of  it ;  and 
therefore,  by  avoiding  thefe  circum- 
flances and  caufes,  tliey  may  often  e- 
fcape  infedion, 

679.  The  bodies  of  men  are  efpeci- 
ally  liable  to  be  affeded  by  contagions, 

when 
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when  they  are  any  ways  confiderably 
Weakened  by  want  of  food,  and  even 
by  a  fcanty  diet,  or  one  of  little  nourifh- 
ment;  by  intemperance  in  drinking, 
which,  when  the  ftupor  of  intoxica- 
tion is  over,  leaves  the  body  in  a  weak- 
ened ftate  ^ -by  excefs  in  venery  ^  by 
great  fatigue  ;  or  iby  any  confiderable 
evacuation. 

680.  The  caufes  which,  concurring 
with  contagion,  render  it  more  cer- 
tainly adive,  are  cold,  fear,  and  full 
living. 

The  feveral  means,  therefore,  of  a^ 
voiding  or  guarding  againfl  the  adion 
of  cold  (94.  to  96.)  are  to  be  careful- 
ly flqdied. 

681.  Againfl  fear  the  mind  is  to  be 
fortified  as  well  as  poflible,  by  infpi- 
ring  a.  favourable  idea  of  the  power 

of 
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of  prefervative  means  ;  by  deflroying 
the  opinion  of  the  incurable  nature 
of  the  difeafe  ^  by  occupying  mens 
minds  with  bufinefs  or  labour ;  and  by 
avoiding  all  objects  of  fear,  as  fune- 
rals, pafling  bells,  and  any  notice  of 
the  death  of  particular  friends. 

682.  A  full  diet  of  animal  food  in- 
creafes  the  irritability  of  the  body, 
and  favours  the  operation  of  conta- 
gion^ and  indigeflion,  whether  from  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  food,  has  the 
fame  efFed. 

683.  Belides  giving  attention  to  ob- 
viate the  feveral  circumflances  (610. 
679.  to  682.)  which  favour  the  ope- 
ration of  contagion,  it  is  probable  that 
fome  means  may  be  employed  for 
flrengthening  the  bodies  of  men,  and 
thereby  enabling  them  to  refill  con- 
tagion. 

For 
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For  this  purpofe,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  moderate  ufe  of  wine,  or  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquor,  may  have  a  good  ef- 
fea. 

It  is  probable  alfo,  that  exercife, 
whjen  it  can  be  employed,  if  fo  mode- 
rate as  to  be  neither  heating  nor  fa- 
tiguing to  the  body,  may  be  em^ployed 
with  advantage. 

Perfons  who  have  tried  cold  bath- 
ing,  and  commonly  feel  invigorating 
effeds  from  it,  if  they  are  any  ways 
fecure  againft  having  already  received 
infedion,  may  poffibly  be-  enabled  to 
refill  it  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath. 

It  is  probable,  that  fome  medicines 
alfo  may  be  ufeful  in  enabhng  men  to 
refill  infedlion  :  but  amongil  thefe  I 
can  hardly  admit  the  numerous  alexi- 
pharmics  formerly  propofed  ^  or,  at 
leaft,  very  few  of  them,  and  thofe  only 

Vol,  II.  R  of 
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of  tonic  power.  Amongft  thefe  lafl 
we  reckon  the  Peruvian  bark  5  and  it 
is  perhaps  the  moft  efFedual.  If  any 
thing  is  to  be  expedled  from  antifeptics, 
I  think  camphire,  whether  internally 
or  externally  employed,  is  one  of  the 
moft  promifing. 

Every  perfon  is  to  be  indulged  in 
the  ufe  of  any  means  of  prefervation 
of  which  he  has  conceived  a  good  opi- 
nion, whether  it  be  a  charm  or  a  me^ 
dicine,  if  the  latter  be  not  diredly 
hurtful. 

"Whether  ifTues  be  ufeful  in  prefer- 
ring from,  or  in  moderating  the  ef- 
fe6ls  of  contagion,  I  cannot  determine 
from  the  obfervations  I  have  yet  read. 

684.  As   neither  the  atmofphere  in 
general,  nor  any  confiderable  portion 
of  it,  is  tainted  or  impregnated  with 
the  matter  of  contagio'ns  ;  fo  the  light- 
ing 
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ing  of  fires  over  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
fected city,  or  other  general  fumiga- 
tions in  tljcopen  air,  are, of  no  ufe  for 
preventing  the  difeafe,  and  may  per- 
haps be  hurtful. 

685.  It  would  probably  contribute 
much  to  check  the  progrefs  of  infec- 
tion, if  the  poor  were  enjoined  to  make 
a  frequent  change  of  clothing,  and 
were  fuitably  provided  for  that  pur- 
pofe  5  and  if  they  were,  at  the  fame 
time,  induced  to  make  a  frequent  ven- 
tilation of  their  houfes  and  furniture. 


jB>-i2       '         ■;.  <',S     E>     C- 
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SECTION   III. 


O  F:    THE 


e     U     R     E 


OF    THE 


P      L     A     a     U     E. 


686.  IN  the  cure  of  the  plague,  the 
indications  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  fe- 
ver in  general,  (526.) }  but  here  they 
are  not  all  equally  neceflary  and  im- 
portant* 

687.  The 
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687.  The  meafures  for  moderating 
the  violence  of  readion,  which  ope- 
rate by  diminifhing  the  adlion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  (528.)  have  feldom 
any  place  here,  excepting  fo  far  as  the 
antiphlogiftic  regimen  is  generally  pro- 
per. Some  phyficians:,  indeed,  have  re- 
commended bleedings  and  there  may 
occur  cafes  in  which  bleeding  may  be 
ufeful ;  but,  for  the  moft  part,  it  is  un- 
neceflary,  and  in  many  cafes  it  might 
be  very  hurtful. 

Purging  has  alfo  been,  recommended : 
and,  in  fome  degree,  it  may  be  ufeful 
in  drawing  off  the  bile,  or  other  pu- 
trefcent  matters  frequently  prefent  in 
the  inteilines  j  but  a  large  evacuation 
this  way  may  certainly  be  hurtful. 

688.  The  moderating  the  violence  ^f 
readion,  fo  far  as  it  can  be  done  by 
taking  off  the  fpafniof  the   extreme 

R  3  veffels 
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veifels  (151.)  is  d  meafure  of  tli6  ut- 
most necieflity  in  tBe  cure  of  the  pTagiife, 
a'tid  the  whole  of  the  rneam  (152.  to 
260.)  fuited  to  this  mdicatibW  are  ex- 
tremely proper. 

689;  The  gr/ivi^  ari  emetic  at  tK^ 
very  fiM  approach  of  the  drfeafe^ 
would  pfdhably  bt  6f  great  f^rvice  > 
and  it  is  likely,  that  at:  fomeothter  pe- 
riods of  the  dife'afe  emetics  riiight  be 
ufeful,  both  by  evacuating  bile  abun- 
dant in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  by 
takiiig  off  thfe  Ipatfrii  of  the  extreme 
veflels. 

690.  frdxh  foitie  principles  with  re- 
tpQ^i  to  fever  In  gefiefal,  atid  with  fe- 
fped  to  the  plagufe  iii  particular,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that,  after  the  exhibition 
of  the  firft  vbinit,  the  body  fhould  be 
dlfpofed  to  fweat  y  Whith  ought  to  be 
i^itM  to  anlbdei-aie  d^gtee  only,  but 

continued 
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continued  for  at  leaft  twenty-four 
hours,  or  longer  if  the  patient  bear  it 
eafily. 

691.  This  fweating  ihould  be  exci- 
ted and  conducted  agreeably  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  (168).  It  is  to  be 
promoted  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  dilu- 
ents, rendered  more  grateful  by  vege- 
table aeids,  or  more  powerful  by  be- 
ing impregnated  with  fome  portion  of 
neutral  fa  Its. 

692,  To  fupport  the  patient  under 
the  continuance  of  the  fweat,  a  little 
weak  broth,  acidulated  with  juice  of 
lemons,  may  be  given  frequently  ;  and 
fometimes  a  little  wine,  if  the  heat  of 
the  body  be  not  confiderable. 

693.,  If  fudorific  medicines  are  jud- 
ged to  be  neceflary,  opiates  are  the  moll 
R  4  efFedual 
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eiFectual  and  fafe  :  but  they  fhould  not 
be  combined  with  aromatics  ^  and  pro- 
bably may  be  more  efTeciual,  if  joined 
with  a  portion  of  emetics,  and  of  neu- 
tral falts. 

694.  If  notwithflanding  the  ufe  of 
emetics  and  fudorifics,the  difeafefhould 
ftill  continue,  the  cure  m.oil  depend 
upon  the  employment  of  means  for 
obviating  debility  and  putrefcency; 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  the  various  re- 
medies propofed  above  (from  201.  to 
227.)  may  all  be  adminiftered,  but  e- 
fpecially  the  tonics ;  and  of  thefe  the 
chief  are  cold  drink  and  the  Peruvian 
bark. 

695.  In  the  cure  of  the  plague,  fome 
attention  is  due  to  the  management  of 
Vaboes  and  carbuncles  :  but  we  do  not. 

touch 
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touch  this,   as   it  belongs  to  the  pro- 
vince of  furgery  *. 


*  The  reader  might  poilibly  expeft  a  detail  of  the 
medicines  ufed  in  the  plague,  with  their  dofes,  and 
the  manner  of  adminiftering  them  ;  but  I  think  it 
better  to  refer  to  the  authors  who  have  either  feen 
the  difeafe,  or  who  have  exprefsly  written  on  it. 

On  confulting  different  authors,  it  appears,  that 
every  particular  epidemic  requires  a  different  treat- 
ment, in  fome  part  of  the  cure  at  leaft.  Should  any- 
young  practitioner  be  unfortunate  enough  to  have  oc- 
cafion  to  exercife  his  art  in  the  cure  of  the  plague,  he 
muft  chiefly  be  direfted  by  the  general  indications  of 
the  cure  of  fevers. 


CHAF- 
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OP 


E  R  Y  S  I  P  E  L  A  S, 


OR 


St  ANTHONY'S    FIRE. 


696.  TN  (274.)  I  mentioned  the  diflinc- 
JL  tion  which  I  propofed  to  make 
l>etween  the  difeafes  to  be  named  the 
Erythema  and  the  Eryfipelas ;  and 
from  thence  it  will  appear,  that  Eryfi- 
pelas, 
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piBlas,  as  ^ri  Erythema  foltowing  fever, 
may  have  its  place  here.; 

697.  I  fuppofe  the  eryfipelas  to  de-^ 
pend  on  a  matter  generated  within  the 
body,  and'  which  analogous  to  the 
other  cafes  of  exanthemata,  is,  in  con- 
feqiience  of  fever,  thrown  out  upon 
the  fdrface  of  the  body.  I  own  it  may 
be  difEciilt  to  apply  this  to  every  par- 
ticular cafe  of  eryfipelas  :  biit  I  take 
the  cafe  in  which  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  aipply,  that  of  the  eryfipelas  of 
the  face  >  which  I  fhall  therefore  con- 
fidef  here. 

698.  The  Eryfipelas  of  the  face 
comes  on  tvith  a  cold  fhiveriflg,  atid 
other  fymptoms  of  pyrexia.  The  hot 
ftage  of  this  is  frequently  attended 
with  a  confufion  of  head,  and  fome  de- 
gree of  delirium ;  and  almofl  always 
\s^ith  drowfinefs,  or  perhaps  coma.  The 

pulfe 
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pulfe  is  always  frequent,  and  common^ 
ly  full  and  hard, 

699.  When  thefe  fymptoms.  have 
continued  for  one,  two,  or  at  mofl 
three  days,  there  appears,  on  fome  part 
of  the  face,  a  rednefs,  fuch  as  that  de- 
fcribed  in  (275.)  as  the  appearance  of 
Erythema.  This  rednefs,  -at.  firft,  is 
of  no  great  exXenK-p  but  'gradually 
fpreads  from  the  part  it  firft  occupied 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  com- 
monly till  it  fpreads  over  the  hairy 
fcalp,  or  defcends  on  fome  part  of  the 
neck.  As  the  rednefs  fpreads,  it  com- 
monly difappears,  or  at  leaft  decreafes, 
in  the  parts  it  had  before  occupied. 
All-  the  parts  upon  which  the  rednefs 
appears  are,  at  the  fame  time,  affeded 
with  fome  fwelling,  which  continues 
for  fome  time  after  the  rednefs  has  a- 
bated.  The  whole  face  becomes  con- 
fidetably  turgid^  and  the  eye-lids  are 

I  often 
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often  fo  ■  tniicli  fwelied'  '*as ' 'entiply  to 
fhut  up  the  eyes. 

700.'  WlVen  the  rednefs  and  fwelling 
have  proceeded  for  fome  time,  there 
commonly  arife,  foon-et*  or  later,  bli- 
Hers  of  a  larger  ar  fmalier  iize,  on  fe- 
veraL  parts  of ^  the  -  face.  Thefe  eon- 
tain '^^ti' thin  yellowifh  or  almofl  colour- 
lefs  liqiior,  which  fooner  or  later  rims 
out.  The  furface  af  the  fkin,  in  the 
bliftered  places,  fometimes  becomes 
livid  and  blackifh  •  but  this  livor  feldom; 
g6es  deeper  than  the'  furface,  or  dif- 
eovers  any  degree  of  gangrene  affeding 
the  Ikin.^  On  the  parts  of  the  furface 
not  affected  with  blifters,  the  cuticle 
fuffers,  towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe, 
a  conliderable  defquahiation. 

Sometimes  the  tumour  of  the  eye* 
lids  ends -in  a  ftippuration. 

701.  The 
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701.  The  infeijni^ation  coming  upon 
the  face  does  not  produce, any  .remif- 
iion  of  the  fever  which  had  before  pre- 
,Vfiiled ;  and  fomethnes  the  fever  in- 
.creafes-iwith  the  inqi:eafing  and  fpread- 
.ing  inflamniation, 

_^02.  The  inflammation  ufually  con- 
tinues foreight.or  tepdays^  and,  ;fqr 
tl^e  fame  time,- tjie/fevejr  and /ymptoms 
attertding  it  alfp  continue. 

f7|03.  J,n  the.  jprogrefs  of  the  irfflam- 
matipn,,  the  dehriumand  (;oma  ^attend- 
,iiig  it  fometimes  go  on  increafiug,,and 
the.  patient  fiies  apoplectic  on  tt?e   Se- 
venth, ,  ninth,  or   eleve-pth  j^ ayr  of ,  xj^e 
.difeafe.    In  fuch  cafes  it  h^S/  jbe^n  cpjn- 
monly  fuppofed^ that r the  difeafe,  is.  tran- 
flated  from  the  external  to  the  internal 
parts.    Bi^t  jl  li%ye;japt 'feen  .^ny  in- 
liance  in  whi<jh  4t  4id  not  >  appear  to 
me,  that  the  affedion  of  the  brain  was 

merelv 
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merely  a  communication  of  the  ex- 
ternal affection,  as  this  contiuue4  in- 
crealing  at  the  fame  time  with  the  in- 
ternal. 

704.  When  the  fatal  event  d©es  lao): 
take  place,  th€  inflammation,  after  ha- 
ving affedled  a  part,  commonly  tihe 
whole  of  the  face,  and  perhaps  theio- 
ther  external  parts  of  the  head,  ceafes. 
With  the  inflammatioix,  the  fever  aifo 
ceafes^  and,  without  any  evident  cDi- 
lis,  the  patient  returns  to  his  prdwmry 
ftate  of  health. 

705.  This  difeafe  is  not  ^comn^only 
contagious  5  but  as  it  mayiarife  from 
ati  at:rid  matter  externally  applied, jfo 
it  is  poillble  thatthe  difeafe,  may- fetiae- 
times  be  communicated  from  onecp^r- 

fon  to-another. 

•  /*' 

PexTons 
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Perfons  who  have  once  laboured  un- 
der this  difeafe  are  liable  to  returns  of 
it.. 

706.  The  event  of  this  difeafe  may 
be  forefeen  from  the  flate  of  the  fymp- 
toms  which  denote  more  or  lefs  affec- 
tion of  the  brain.  If  neither  delirium 
nor  coma  come  on,  the  difeafe  is  fel~ 
dom  attended  with  any  danger  ^  but 
when  thefe  fymptoms  appear  early  in 
the  difeafe,  and  are  in  a   coniiderable 

•  degree,  the  utmofl  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended. 

707.  As  this  difeafe  often  arifes  in 
the  part,  at  the  fam^  tim^e  with  the 
coming  on  of  the  pyrexia  ^  as  I  have 
known  it,  with  all  its  fymptoms,  arife 
from  an  acrimony  applied  to  the  part ; 
as  it  is  commonly  attended  with  a  full, 
and  frequently  a  hard  pulfe ;  as  the 
blood  drawn  in  this  difeafe  fhows  the 
fame  cruft  upon  its  furface,  that  ap- 
pears 
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pears  in  the  phlegmafi^  ;  and,  laftly, 
as  the  fwelling  of  the  eye-lids,  in  this 
difeafe,  frequently  ends  in  a  fuppura- 
tion  I  fo,  from  thefe  confideratiohs,  it 
feems  doubtful  if  this  difeafe  be  pro- 
perly, in  Nofology,  feparated  from  the 
Phlegmafige.  At  any  rate,  I  take  the 
difeafe  I  have  defcribed  to  be  what 
phyficians  have  named  the  Eryfipelas 
Phlegmonodes,  and  that  it  partakes  a 
great  deal  of  the  nature  of  the  Phleg- 
mafise. 

708.  Upon  this  conclufion,  the  Ery= 
fipelas  of  the  face  is  to  be  cured  very 
much  in  the  fame  maimer  as  phlegmo- 
nic  inflamniations,  by  blood-letting, 
cooling  purgatives,  and  by  employing 
every  part  of  the  antiphlogiflic  regi- 
men*;   and  our  experience  has  con- 

Vol.  II.  S  firmed 


*  The  antiphlogiflic  regimeh,  Sec.  have  been  dc- 
fcribed  in  former  notes.     See  art.  1*9.  etfeg. 
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firmed  the  fitnefs  of  this  method  of 
eure. 

709.  The  evacuations  of  blood-let- 
ting and  purging,  are  to  be  employed 
more  or  lefs  according  to  the  urgency 
of  fymptoms,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
pyrexia,  and  of  thofe  which  mark  an 
afFedion  of  the  brain.  As  the  pyrexia 
continues,  and  often  increafes  with  the 
inflammation  of  the  face  ;  fo  the  eva- 
cuations mentioned  may  be  employed 
at  any  time  in  the  courfe  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

710.  In  this,  as  in  other  difeafes  of 
the  head,  it  is  proper  to  put  the  pa- 
tient, as  often  as  he  can  eafily  bear  it^ 
into  fomewhat  of  an  ered  poflure. 

711.  As  in  this  difeafe  there  is  al- 
ways an  external  affedion,  and  as  in 
many  inflances  there  is  no  other ;  fo 
various   external   applications    to    the 

part 
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part  afFeded  have  been  propofed  \,  but 
ailmoft  all  of  them  are  of  doubtful  ef- 
fect. The  narcotic  *,  refrigerant,  and 
aftringeiit  f  applications,  are  fufpedled 
of  difpofing  to  gangrene ;  fpirituous  % 
applications  feem  to  iiicreafe  the  in- 
flammation^ and  all  oily  or  watery  § 
applications  feem  to  oecafion  its  fpread- 
hig.  The  application  that  feems  mofl 
fafe,  and  which  is  now  mofl  commonly 
S  2  employed, 


*  The  leaves  of  folanuiri,  of  hemlock,  of  heiibancj 
and  other  fimilar  plants  applied  as  fomentations. 

f  Solutions  o(f  Acetated  lead,  or  Vitriolated  Zinc., 
sipplied  cold. 

X  Efpecially  if  they  are  fuch  as  are  compounded 
With  aromatics  or  volatile  falts,  as  camphorated  fpi- 
tit  of  wine,  Hungary  water,  volatile  liniment,  &c. 

§  The  reafon  is  evident  becaufe  they  confine  the 
actiraonioua  liijuor  difcharged  from  the  part  affedted. 
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employed,  Is  that  of  a  dry  mealy 
powder  frequently  fprinkled  upon  the 
inflamed  parts  *. 

712.  An  Eryiipeias  Phlegmonodes 
frequently  appears  on  other  parts  of 
the  body,  befide  the  face  ^  and  fuch  o- 
ther  eryfipelatous  inflammations  fre- 
quently end  in  fuppuration.  Thefe 
cafes  are  feldom  dangerous.  At  co- 
ming on,  they  are  fometimes  attended 
with  drowfinefs,  and  even  with  fome 

delirium^ 


*  Wheat-flour  is  apt  to  run  into  hard  lumps  by  the 
thin  acrimonious  liquor  which  always  exudes  from 
parts  affeded  with  eryfipelas.  Oat-meal  not  being  fo 
liable  to  this  inconvenience  is  therefore  preferable: 
it  ought  to  be  wiped  off,  and  a  frefh  quantity  applied 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Many  praftitioners  recommend  the  application  of 
cabbage  leaves  to  eryfipelatous  fwellings,  and  their 
efficacy  has  been  frequently  approved.  They  ought 
to  be  removed  as  foon  as  they  grow  warm  or  uneafy, 
and  frefb  cold  ones  applied. 
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delirium;  but  this  rarely  happens; 
and  thefe  fymptoms  do  not  continue 
after  the  inflammation  is  formed.  I 
have  never  feen  an  inftance  of  the 
tranflation  of  this  inflammation  from 
the  limbs  to  an  internal  part ;  and 
though  thefe  inflammations  of  the  limbs 
be  attended  with  pyrexia,  they  feldom 
require  the  fame  evacuations  as  the  ery- 
lipelas  of  the  face.  At  firfl;  they  are 
to  be  treated  by  dry  mealy  applica- 
tions only  ;  and  all  humid  applications, 
as  fomentations,  or  poultices,  are  not 
to  be  applied,  till,  by  the  continuance 
of  the  difeafe,  by  the  increafe  of  fwell- 
ing,  or  by  a  throbbing  felt  in  the  part, 
it  appears  that  the  difeafe  is  proceed- 
ing to  fuppuration. 

713.  We  have  hitherto  confidered 
erysipelas  as  in  a  great  meafure  of  a 
phlegmonic  nature ;  and,  agreeably 
to  that  opinion,  we  have  propofed  our 
method  of  cure.  But  it  is  probable, 
S  3  that 
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that  an  eryfipelas  is  fometimes  attended 
with,  or  is  a  fymptom  of,  a  putrid  fe- 
yer  ^  and,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  evacua- 
tions propofed  above  may  be  iniproper, 
and  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  may 
be  neceflary  j  but  I  cannot  be  explicit 
upon  this  fubjed,  as  fuch  putrid  cafes 
have  not  come  under  my  obfervation. 


CHAP" 
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CHAPTER    VIL 


OF    TH^ 


MILIARY    FEVER. 


714.  'TPHIS  difeafe  is  faid  to  have 
A  been  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, and  that  it  appeared  for  the  firil 
time,  in  Saxony,  about  the  middle  of 
the  lall  century  *.  It  is  faid  to  have 
S  4  fprea4 


*  Hoffman,  Welfch,  and  feveraj  other  writers, 
fix  the  firft  appearance  of  this  difeafe  at  Leipfic  in 
the  years  1651  and  165a.     This  opinion,  however, 

is 
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fpread  from  thence  into  all  the  other 
parts  of  Europe  * ;  and,  fince  the  pe- 
riod mentioned,  to  have  appeared  in 
many  countries  in  >vhich  it  had  never 
appeared  before, 

715.  From 


is  faife  ;  for  defcriptions  of  miliary  eruptions  are  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  antients,  and  ^mong 
the  moderns  we  find  Riverius  defcribing  it  in  France, 
juft  after  the  appearance  of  the  comet  of  the  year 
1618  ;  to  which  phenomenon  that  author  afcribes  the 
fatal  epidemic,  as  well  as  the  bloody  wars  that  were 
then  making  horrid  devaftatiqns  im  Europe. 

^  We  meet  with  feveral  accounts  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  miliary  eruption  in  diiFeren,t  parts  of 
Europe  foon  after  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  not 
only  by  medical  writers,  but  by  general  hillorians ; 
among  the  latter  of  whom  we  may  mention  Robert 
Sibbald,  who  takes  notice  of  it  in  his  Scotia  illujirata^ 
publilhed  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1684.  (Sibbald, 
however,  was  a  phyfician.)  To  enumerate  the  me- 
dical writers  who  have  defcribed  the  difeafe  in  the 
different  parts  of  Europe,  would  take  more  room 
than  the  fliort  compafs  of  thefe  notes  admits,  the 

chief 
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715.  From  the  time  of  its  having 
been  firfl  particularly  obferved,  it  has 
been  defcribed  and  treated  of  by  many 
different  writers  ;  and  by  all  of  them, 
till  very  lately,  has  been  confidered  as 
a  peculiar  idiopathic  difeafe. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  conftantly  at- 
tended  with  peculiar   fymptoms.      It 

comes 


chief  of  them  are  Welfch,  Hoffman,  Langius,  Reyger, 
Bonetus,  Grinwald,  Sydenham,  Ramazini,  Fuehfius, 
&c.  &c. 

The  authors  above  mentioned,  and  feveral  othet$ 
aboi^t  the  end  of  the  laft  and  beginning  of  this  centu- 
ry, entertained  various  opinions  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  miliary  eruption,  fome  of  them  fuppofing 
it  to  be  a  critical  termination  of  a  peculiar  fever,  and 
Others  on  the  contrary  ftrenuoufly  infifting  that  it  was 
only  accidental  or  fymptomatic,  and  never  critical  or 
falutary.  The  eontroverfy,  which  was  carried  on 
with  fome  warmth,  is  now  terminated,  as  will  appear 
by  what  follows ;  but  the  inquiiitive  young  phyfician 
will  find  both  entertainment  and  inftrudion  in  peru- 
fing  it.  A  very  good  abftraft  of  it  occurs  in  De 
Haen's  ^reatife  on  the  divifion  of  Fevers, 
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comes  on  with  a  cold  ftage,  which  is 
often  confiderable.  The  hot  ftage, 
which  fucceeds,  is  attended  with  great 
arisifety,  and  frequent  fighing.  The 
heat  of  the  body  beconies  great,  and 
foon  produces  profufe  fweating;  pre- 
ceded, however,  by  a  fenfe  of  pricking, 
as  of  pin-points,  in  the  fkin  ;  and  fhe 
fweat  is  of  a  peculiarly  rank  and  dif- 
agreeable  odour.  The  eruption  ap- 
pears fooner  or  later  in  different  per- 
fons,  but  at  no  determined  period  of 
the  difeafe.  It  feldom  or  never  appears 
on  the  face  3  but  difcovers  itfelf  firft 
upon  the  neck  and  breaft,  and  frorn, 
thence  often  fpreads  oyer  the  whole 
body. 

716.  The  eruption  named  Miliary  is 
fai'd  to  be  of  two  kinds,  the  one  named 
the  Red,  the  other  the  White  Miliary. 
The  former,  which  in  Englilh  is  ftridl- 
ly  named  a  Rafh,  is  commonly  allowed 
to  be  a  fymptomatic  affedion  3  and  as 

the 
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the  latter  is  the  only  one  that  has  any 
pretenfions  to  be  confidered  as  an  idio- 
pathic difeafe,  it  is  this  alone  that  I 
fliall  more  particularly  defcribe  and 
.treat  of  in  the  prefent  chapter, 

717.  What  then  is  called  the  White 
Miliary  eruption,  appears  at  firft  like 
the  red,  in  very  fmall  red  pimples,  for 
the  moil  part  diftindl,  but  fometimes 
cluttered  together.  Their  flight  pro- 
minence is  dillinguifhed  better  by  the 
finger  than  by  the  eye.  Soon  after  the 
appearance  of  this  eruption,  and  at 
leaft  on  the  fecond  day,  a  fmall  veficle 
appears  upon  the  top  of  each  pimple. 
At  firft  the  veficle  is  wliey-coloured  ; 
but  foon  becomes  white,  and  ftands  out 
like  s\.  little  globule  On  the  top  of  the 
pimple.  In  two  or  three  days,  thefe 
globules  break,  or  are  rubbed  off  5  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  crufts,  which 
foon  after  fall  off  in  fmall  fcales. 
While   one   fet  of  pimples   takes  -  this 

courfe, 
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courfe,  another  fetf  fucceeds  ;  fo  that 
the  difeafe  often  continues  upon  the 
ikin  for  many  days  together.  Some- 
times when  one  crop  of  this  eruption 
has  difappeared,  another,  after  fome  in- 
terval, is  produced.  And  it  has  been 
further  obferved,  that  in  fome  perfons 
there  is  fuch  a  tendency  to  this  difeafe, 
that  they  have  been  afFeded  with  it 
fever al  times  in  the  courfe  of  their 
lives. 

718.  This  difeafe  is  faid  to  affed  both 
{exes,  and  perfons  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ftitutions  y  but  it  has  been  obferved,  at 
all  times,  to  afFed:  efpecially,  and  moll 
frequently,  lying-in  women, 

719.  This  difeafe  is  often  accompa- 
nied mth  violent  fymptoms  and  has 
frequently  proved  fatal.  The  fymp- 
toms attending  it  are,  however,  very 
various.  They  are,  in  one  or  other  in- 
{lance,  all  the  fever  al  fymptoms  at- 
tending 
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tending  febrile  difeafes ;  but  F  cannot 
find  that  any  fymptom  or  concourfe  of 
fymptoms  are  fteadily  the  fame  in  dif- 
ferent perfons,  fo  as  furniih  any  fpecific 
character  to  the  difeafe.  When  the 
difeafe  is  violent,  the  mofl  common 
fymptoms  are  phrenitic,  comatofe,  and 
convullive  affedions,  which  are  alfo 
fymptoms  of  all  fevers  treated  by  a. 
warm  regimen, 

720.  While  there  is  fach  a  variety  of 
fymptoms  appearing  in  this  difeafe,  it 
is  not  to  be  expedied  that  any  one  parti- 
cular method  of  cure  can  be  propofed  : 
and  accordingly  we  find,  in  diilerent 
writers,  di£ferent  methods  and  reme- 
dies prefcribed ;  frequent  difputes  a- 
bout  the  mo  ft  proper ;  and  thofe  re- 
ceived and  prad:ifed  by  fome,  oppoled 
and  reje<3:ed  by  others. 

721.  I  have  thus  given  an  account 
of  what  I  have  found  delivered  by  au- 
thors 
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thors  who  Have  cohfidered  the  white 
miliary  fever  as  an  idiopathic  difeafe : 
but,  now,  after  having  often  obferved 
the  difeafe,  I  mull  Jay  that  I  doubt 
much  if  it  ever  be  fuch  an  idiopathic 
ais  has  been  fuppofed,  and  I  fufpedt  that 
there  is  much  fallacy  in  what  has  been 
written  on  the  fubjed:. 

72^.  It  feems  to  me  very  improbable, 
that  this  fhould  have  been  really  a  new 
difeafe  when  it  was  firft  confidered  as 
fuch.  There  appear  to  me  very  clear 
traces  of  it  in  authors  who  wrote' long 
before  that  period ;  and,  though  there 
were  not,  we  know  that  the  defcriptions 
of  the  ancients  were  inaccurate  and 
imperfed,  particularly  with  refped:  to 
cutaneous  affedlions  \  whiift  we  know 
alfo  Very  well,  that  thofe  afFedions 
which  ufually  appeared  as  fymptoraatie 
only,  were  commonly  negleded,  or  con- 
founded together  under  a  general  appel« 
lation. 

723-  Th^ 
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723.  The  antecedent  fymptoms  of 
anxiety,  fighing,  and  pricking  of  the 
ikin,  which  have  been  fpoken  of  as  pe- 
culiar to  this  difeafe,  are,  however, 
common  to  many  others  ^  and,  perhaps 
to  all  thofe  in  which  fweatings  are 
forced  out  by  a  warm  regimen. 

Of  the  fymptoms  fa  id  to  be  concomi- 
tant of  this  eruption,  there  are  none 
which  can  be  faid  to  be  conftant  and 
peculiar  but  that  of  fweating.  This, 
indeed,  always  precedes  and  accompa- 
nies the  eruption  ;  and,  while  the  mili- 
ary eruption  attends  many  diflerent  dif- 
eafes,  it  never,  however,  appears  in  any 
of  thefe,  but  after  fweating  y  and,  in 
perfons  labouring  under  thefe  difeafes, 
it  does  not  appear,  if  fweating  be  a- 
voided.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that 
the  eruption  is  the  effect  of  fweating; 
and  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a  matter, 
not  before  prevailing  in  the  mafs  of 
blood,  but  generated,  under  particular 

circumitances. 
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circumflances,  in  the  Ikin  itfelf.  That 
it  depends  upon  particular  circumflan^ 
ces  of  the  fkin,  appears  .further  from 
hence,  that  the  eruption  feldom  or  ne* 
ver  appears  upon  the  face,  although  it 
afFeds  the  whole  of  the  body  befides  ^ 
that  it  comes  upon  thofe  places  efpecial- 
ly  which  are  more  clofely  covered^  and 
that  it  can  be  brought  out  upon  parti- 
cular parts  by  external  applications. 

724.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this 
eruptive  difeafe  differs  from  the  other 
exanthemata  in  many  circumflances^  in 
its  not  being  contagious,  and  therefore 
never  epidemic  j  that  the  eruption  ap- 
pears at  no  determined  period  of  the 
difeafe;  that  the  eruption  has  no  deter-* 
mined  duration ;  that  fueceflive  erup^ 
tions  frequently  appear  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fame  fever}  and  that  fuch  erup- 
tions frequently  recur  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fame  perfon's  life. 

All 
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All  thefe  circumftances  render  it  ex- 
tremely probable,  that,  ill  the  miliary 
fever,  the  morbific  ma:ttef  is  not  a  fub- 
lifting  contagion  communicated  to  the 
blood,  and  thence,  in  cOnfeqiience  of 
fever  and  afRmilatron,  thfown  out  upon 
the  furface  df  the  body  ,  but  a  matter 
^'ccafionally  produced  in  the  P^in  itfeif 
by  fweating. 

725.  This  conclufiOil  is  furtlier  ren- 
dered probable  from  hence,  that,  while 
the  miliary  eruption  has  no  peculiar 
fymptoms,  or  eoncouffe  of  fymptoins,. 
belong-ing  to  it  ^  yet,  upon  Occafion,  it 
accompanies  almoft  all  febfile  difeafes, 
whether  inflammatory  or  putrid,  if  thefe 
happen  to  be  attended  with  fweating^ 
afod  frbni'  tliehce  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  the  iniliary  eruption  is  a  fymptd- 
matic  affection  only,  produced  in  the 
panher  we  h^ve  faid. 

¥oii.  li;  T  726.  But^ 
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726.  But,  as  this  fymptomatic  ailec- 
tlon  does  not  always  accompany  every 
inflance  of  fweating,  it  may  be  proper 
to  inquire,  what  are  the  circumilances 
which  elpecially  determine  this  erup- 
tion to  appear?  To  this,  however,  I  can 
give  no  full  and  proper  anfwer.  I  cannot 
lay,  that  there  is  any  one  circumftance 
wlilch  in  all  cafes  gives  occafion  to  the 
eruption;  nor  can  I  fay  what  different 
caufes  may,  in  different  cafes^  give  oc- 
canon  to  it.  There  is  anly  one.  obfer- 
vation  I  can  offer  to-  the  purpofe  of  this 
Inquiry  I  and  it  is,  that,  of  the  perfons 
fweating  under  febrile  difeafes,  thofe  are 
efpecially  liable  to  the  miliary,  eruption, 
who  have  been  preylouily  weakened  by 
large  evacuations,particularly  of  blood? 
This  will  explain  why  it  happens  to  Ij- 
ing-in  women  more  frequently  than  to 
any  other  perfons;  and  to  confirm  this 
explanation,  I  have  remarked,  that  the 
eruption  happened  to  women  not  in 
childbed,  but  who  had  been  much  fub- 

je<5led 
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jcded  to  a  frequent  and  copious  men- 
ftruation,  and  to  an  almoft  coriftaiit 
fluor  albus.-'^I  have  alfo  had  occafion  to 
obferve  it' happen  to  men  in  fevers,  af*- 
ter  wounds  from  which  they  had  'fliF- 
fered  a  gr^at  iofs  df '  blood .  ' '  • 

Faii*ther,  that  this  -eruption  is  pr6dii- 
Ci^d  by'  a  certam  ttate  of  debility;  Will 
appear  probable,  froni  its  often  occtir- 
ring  in  fevers  of'  the  putrid  kind, 
which  are  always  attended  with  great 
debility.  '  It  is  true,  that  it  alfo  fome- 
tiiiies  attends  inflammatory  difeafes, 
when  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the 
fame  manner  ^  but  I  believe  It  will  be 
found  to  attend  efpecially  thofe  ihflarn^ 
matory  difeafes  in-  which  the  fweats 
have  been  long  protraded  or  frequent- 
ly repeated,  and  which  have  thereby 
produced  a  debility,  and  perhaps  a  de- 
bilitating putrid  diathelis* 

T  2  ,:  ^0:7.  It 
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727*  It  appears  fo  clearly  to  me  that 
this,  eruption  is  always  a  fymptoma- 
tic  *  and  fadltious  afFe(Stio«,  that  I 
am  perfuaded  it  may  be  in  mojft  cafes 
prevented  merely  by  avoiding  fweats. 
Spontaneous  fweatings,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  difeafesy  are  very  rarely  criti- 
cal; all  fweatings,  iM>t  evidently  criti- 
cal,, fhould  be  prevented  ;  an^  the  pro- 
meting  them,  by  inereafing  external 
heat,  ts  commonly  very  pernicious. 
Even  critical  fweats  fhould  hardly  bfp 
encouraged  by  fucfe  means.  If,  there- 
fore^ 


♦  As  this  ^feafe  h  alwajs  fymptomatic  an^  never 
idiopathic,,  the  method  of  .ciuing  mull  neceflarilj.  vaxy. 
ta  different  cafes  ;  the  chief  attention  of  the  phyfician 
mud  therefore  be  tvorncd  t&the  primary  difeafe,  and  ta 
the  means  of  preventing  this  fymptom  from,  appear- 
ing in  thofe  difeafes  which:  it  accompanies. 

The  author  judiciottfly  begins  his  method  of  cure 

by  giving  diredlions    for  preventing  the   eruption, 

which  he  properly  fuppofes  to  be  entirely  faftitious, 

and  to  depend  on  the  applicatioa  of  too  much  heat. 

I  Witk 
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fore,  fpontaneons  fweat^  arife,  they  are 
to  be  checked  by  the  coolnefs  of  the 
chamber^  by  the  lightnefs' and  loofe- 
nefsof  the  bed-ciothes  j  by  the  perfon*- 
laying  out  their  hands  and  armsj  and' 
by  their  taking  cold  drink;    and,  by 
thefe   precantions,  I  think  I  have  fre- 
quently prevented    miliary   eruptions, 
Athich  were  otherwife  likely  to  have- 
appeared,  particularly  in  lying-in  wo-, 
men, 

728.  But  it  may  happen,  when  the fe' 
p'recautions  have  been  negleded,  or 
from  other  circumftances,  that  a' mi- 
liary eruption  does  adually  appear; 
and  the  queftion  will  be  then  put,  ho*# 
T  3  the 


With  a:  proper  attentiDn:  to  tiie  direiftions  givem'  in 
the  text,-  we  may  in  general  prevent  the  eruption; 
If,  however,  the  eruption  is  prefent  before  the  phjr 
iician  is  called,  thofe  remedies  mxifl  be  ufed  for  its 
removal,  that  are  enumerated  in  the  fubfe^uent  ar- 
ticles. 
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the  cafe  is  to  be  treated?  It  is  a  que- 
flion  of  confequence,  becaufe  I  believe, 
that,  the  matter  here  generated  is  of- 
tgn  of  a  virulent  kind  ;  it  is  frequent- 
ly the  offspring,  of  putrefcency  ;  and, 
when  treated  by  increafing  the  exter^ 
nal-heat  of  the.  body,-  it  feems  to  ac- 
quire a  virulence  which  produces  thofe 
fymptoms  mentioned  in  (719.)  and 
proves  certainly  fatal. 

It  has  been  an  unhappy  opinion  with 
rnofl  phyficians,  that  eruptive  difeafes 
were  ready  to  be  hurt  by  cold ;  and 
tliat  it;  was  necefFary,  therefore,  to  co- 
ver up  the  body  very  clofely,  fo  as 
thereby  to  increafe  the  external  heat. 
We  now  know  that  this  is  a  miftaken 
opinion ;  that  increafing  the  external 
heat  of  the  body  is  very  generally 
mifchieyous ;  and  that  feveral  erupr. 
tipns  not  only  admit,  but  require  the 
Lication    of    cold  -  air.  '-'-'■   We ••  are 
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now  *  perfuaded,  that  the  prad:ice. 
which  formerly  prevailed,  in  the  cafe 
of  miliary  eruptions,  of  covering  up 
the  body  ciofe,  and  both  by  external, 
means  and  internal  remedies,  encou- 
raging the  fweatings  which  accom-* 
pany  this  eruption,  was  highly  per?^ 
nicious,  and  commonly  fatal.  I  am 
T  4  therefore 


*  The  prefent  raiional  praSiee  lias  entirely  altered 
fh«  regimen  in  fevers  j  and  mliead  of  maoerating  die 
patient  in  a  hot  bed,  and  obliging  him.  to  hreaths  the 
corrupt  air  of  a  confined  daamber,  we  mow  cover  iiin^ 
^ith  3igM  Ijed-clothes,  snd  ventilate  Ids  rooijo. 

It  majj  howcv&Tf  he  a^ceffaiy  to  ^ard  die  young , 
^hy^chm.  a.gainfl:  tbe  excels  of  this  prafiice*  The 
precept^  <5jbmz^  nimiiam  nocet,  flisould  always  he  attend- 
ed to.  If  stJje  padent  feels  anj  dMagreeahle  effeSs,  <jr  if 
lae  ifiiould  iuffer  rigors^  <or  trenibles  fr©m  the  admif- 
iGoa  of  cold  lair,  it  is  ceitainlj-  tprejudficial,  and  its  a4- 
aaaiffibn  pn^Jit  to  be  xegialated. 

•^sq  f;uJ..oi^     ,    -     ;■....     ^ 

It  may  ffli^lbe  improper  to  snention  anomer  icaaa-,, 

SacsHj  ^i^  lliat  Slifi  jQVSig  ja'aSitioaer  anuJi  oiot,  by 
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therefore  of  opinion,  even  when  a  mi- 
liary eruption  has  appeared,  that  in  all 
cafes  where  the  fweating  is  not  mani- 
feftly  critical,  we  fhould  employ  all  the 
feveral  means  of  Hopping  it  that  are 
mentioned  above  ^  and  I  have  fome- 
times  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  even 
the  admiilion  of  cool  air  was  fafe  and 
ufe^I. 

729,  This  is,  in  general,  the  treat- 
ment of  miliary  eruptions  :  but  at  the 
fame  time,  the  remedies  fuited  to  the 

primary 


the  means  here  recommended,  check  fweats  that  are 
really  critical.  To  determiae  what  fweats  are,  and 
what  are  not,  critical,  is  perhaps,  in  feme  cafes,  attend- 
ed with  confiderable  difficulty.  In  general,  however, 
critical  fweats  may  be  known  by  their  happening  on 
the  critical  days  before  mentioned  in  articles  107.  et 
Jeq,  and  by  their  always  being  immediately  followed 
by  an  abatement  of  all,  or  at  leaft  the  greateft  par^ 
cf  the  iymptoms. 
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primary  difeafe  are  to  be  empoyed  5 
and  therefore,. when  the  eruptionh^p- 
pens  to  accompany  inflammatory  jflfec- 
tions,  and  when  the  fulnefs  and  hird- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe  or  other  fymptons 
Ihow  an  inflammatory  fl;ate  prefent,  t^e 
cafe  is  to  be  treated  by  blood-letting, 
purging,  and  other  antiphlogifl;ic  ^re- 
medies. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  when  the  mi- 
liary eruption  attends  difeafes  in  which 
debility  atid  putrefcency  prevail,  it  will 
be  proper  to  avoid  all  evacuations,  and 
employ  tonic  and  antifeptic  remedies, 
particularly  the  Peruvian  bark,  cold 
drink,  and  cold  air. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  fubje<5l  with 
mentioning,  that  the  venerable  odoge- 
narian  praditioner,  de  Fifcher,  when 
treating  of  this  fubjedl,  in  laying  down 
the  indications  of  cure,  has  given  this 

as 


2cfc^ 
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ai  XMjf  of  them:  "  Excretionis  peri- 
"  r^'ricae  npn  primariam  habere  ra- 
"  tt'liem.'': rn/nr f 


ill-;;        :■       :i:53bl3i:.i  --ID-H  A  P- 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 


OF     THE 


REMAINING  EXANTHEMATA.   > 


UlifTIC AIUI A,  ,PEMFHIG-yS,  ANI?  APHTHA. 


730.  nr^HE  Nettle  Rafh  is  a  name 
A  applied  to  two  different  ,dif- 
eafes.  The  one  is  the  chronic  eruptjion 
defcribed  by  Dr  Heberden  in  the  Mt- 
dipal   Tranfac^ions,  Vol.  I.  art.  xvii. 

which. 
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which,  as  not  being  a  febrile  diforder, 
does  not  belong  to  this  place.  The 
other  is  the  Urticaria  of  our  Synoplis, 
which,  as  taken  into  every  fyftem  6f 
Nofology  as  one  of  the  Exanthemata 
Febrilia,  is  properly  to  be  treated  of 
here. 

,731.  I  have  never  obferved  this  dif- 
eafe  as  contagious  and  epidemic  :  and 
the  few  fporadid  cafes  of  it  which  have 
occurred  to  me,  have  feldom  taken  the 
regular  courfe  defer i bed  by  authors. 
At  the  fame  time,  as  the  accounts  of 
differe^it  authors  are  not  v^ry  tmifontri,' 
and  hardly  coniiftent,  I  cannot  enter 
further  into  the  confideration  of  this 
fubjed  3  and  I  hope  it  is  not  very  ne- 
ceflary,  as  on  all  hands  it  is  agreed  to 
be  aitiiM  difeafe,^  and  fiich  as  feldom 
r ctjtiii'es  the  life  of  remedies .  It  i s  ge- 
ngtiiKy  fuffictettt  to  obferve  j(n  antiphlo- 
grfti6  f egiiiieii,  and  to  kedp  the  patient 

•  :.„  -       ....        7      \  -,'J       -..f .  >"  '  ■  .       i  •  *_^' 
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in  a  temper^^ti^r^  ^|ij[j4s  x^i^ither  hat 
nor  cold,  :  -    -  .H  .lov  .-^  >.J;. 

. .  73  2  •  ■  iTbfT P-eaaphigti?/  o t? r :  Veiicuiar . 

fe;V,er,  is  £^.rar^ft.^qd!\::^BiCJQi^p^m!OP  difeafe,, 

^p^cLrynvyi  few  iijiftj^nce^  Cif-zit  are  re- 

G/p-i;ded  i%  tlxe  writings  of  phyfipians. 

AjS  If  hftve  jiiever  :hadi  ocq^oh  to  fee  it^^ 

\%;  wpi^ld  b^  impi;(^^rj  fQt '  rti.e  to ;  treat 

of  it  *  j  a|i^  •  I::4i<?  not  cliooft  to  repeat 

^£%^j^  qti^i^rs,; ^^^iiii^j  1  ^U^j  ftifeftfe.  has  yet 

been,  li^'tliecOrbferv^ci,  ,a|i'^)  i^^;:Cifeaca.(^€r 

does  n^t .  fe^i  j-^,  fee  e^Jm^lJ^Laicerxaiiar.. 

,  .  ^4. 


•  It  ap^e^rs  from  the  following  paffage  in  the  axu* 
thor's  Synopfis,  that  he  had  afterwards  feen  it :  "  Col- 
"  lega  nofter  e:simius  Francifcus  Home,  mihi^hominept 
"  leviter  febricitantem  oftendit,  cui,  primum  in  bra- 
^-'chiis,  et -fucceffive  demum  in  totoeorpore,' veiGcula> 
"•'Hilgnitudine  avellanss  obortce  ftint,  et  poji^  dvd^ 
^:.  trefve  dies,  efiufo  hibmoris  feraff  patxillc,  ^^oiiapfae' 
«  fiirit.  Hac  febiriy  autera  nuU^^n  inMffli  vel  tyu- 
'*  puin  peculiarfeiir  inoffft~'^^f<  et  citb  3^|>aruit  ne- 
^'  qwai^uaxft-con^giofa/''  ■  ^    -     *>  .- -- 
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ed.    Vid.'Ada  Helvetica,' vol.: ii.  p.  26c. 
Synopf.  Nofolog.  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

''fS3'  'I'he  Aphtha,  or  Thrufh,  is  a 
difeafe  better  known ;  and,  as  it  com- 
nlonly  appears  in  infants/'Pc  is  fo  wiell 
underftopd,  as  not  to  need 'oui*  tr^atihg 
of;  it  here/'  ■' As*  >an-  idiopathic  diifeafe, 
affeding  adults,  I  mve  not  fe€^n  it  in 
this  country  :  but  it  feems  to  be  more 
frequent  in  Holland ;  and,  therefore, 
for  the  iludy^  of  it,  J  refer  to  Df  Boer- 
haave,  and  hrsr  commentator  VanSwi'e- 
t^n,  whofe  works  are  in  every  body's 
hands  *, 

^34.  The 


*  Boerhaave  only  faw  aphtha  twice  without,  and 
pxtceding,  fever,  and  Van  Sweiten  only  once ;  but 
Keteker  f^ys  he  -  has  frequently ,  feen  them.  ^ ,  They 
fometime.  accomjiany  inflammations  of  the  vifcera, 
and  other  inflammatory  £»"*.r5,  and  are  often  diflicult 
to  remove.    They  are  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  man* 

ner 
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734.  The  "^etjechia  has  been,qby  all 
our  Nofolpsifts,  enumerated  amdfi^ft 
the  exantbemata  y  but  as^  accord mg;^td 

the 
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ner  a«  the  ulcerations  iiii  the  Cynanche  maligna,  by 
garbles  of  the  deterfive  kind,  until  the  aphthous  cruft 
f^arates  and  falls  oiF;  biij|gvhen  that  cruft  has  fallen 
jfF,  the  painfulnefs  of  tn^nakedly  expofed  fenfible 
parts  requires  emollient  applications  ;  of  which  kind 
a  decodlion  of  Rad.  Alth.  or  an  infufion  of  lintfeed, 
are  proper  gargles  alone  :  if  honey  be  added,  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  its  making  the  parts  fmart.  The 
patient's  diet  ought  to  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  that  it 
may  be /wallowed  without  cauiing  much  pain. 

The  aphthous  cruft  frequently  appears  at  the  anus, 
which  fymptom  generally  leads  us  to  conclude,  as  is 
really  the  cafe,  that  aphthse  covers  the  whole  inteftinal 
canal.  Hence  confiderable  danger  arifes.  The  abfor- 
bents  are  covered,  and  refufe  admittance  to  all  nou- 
jiftimetit ;  hence  an  increafed  debility,  with  all  its 
evil  confequences.  In  thefe  cafes,  a  nutritive,  liquid, 
and  deterfive  diet,  muft  be  ufed.  For  this  piirpofe  a 
decoftion  of  bread,  with  wine  and  honey,  is  the  pro- 
pereft  drink.  Such  a  decotlion  is  extremely  nutritive, 
and  alfo  averfe  to  putrefadion,  and  therefore  well 
adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe. 
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the  opmion  of  moft  ph^fiGians,  it  is 
very  juftly  held  to  be  al^w\ys  a  fymp- 
tomatic  atfeclioa  only,  I  cJnnot  give 
it  a  place  here. 


BOOK 
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HKMORRHAGY  IN  GENERAL. 


735.  TN  eflabllfhing  a  clafs  or  order  of 

X     difeafes  under  the  title  of  He- 

morrhagieSf  Nofologifls  have  employed 

Vol.  IL  U  'the 
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the  fingle  circumllance  of  an  efTufioii" 
of  red  blood,  as  the  character  of  fuch 
a  clafs  or  order.  By  this  means  they 
have  aflbclated  d.ifeafes  ,which  in  their 
nature  are  very  different;  but,  in  eve- 
ry  methodical  diftribution,  fuch  arbi- 
trary and  unnatural  affociations  fhould 
be  avoided  as  much  as  poilible.  Further, 
by  that  jnanagem^t  Nofologifls  have 
fuppreffed  or  loft  ^ht  of  an  ellablifhed 
and  well-founded  diftindion  of  hemor- 
rhagies  into  Active  and  Paflive. 

736.  It  is  my  defign  to'reffcore  this 
difliniftion;  and  I  fliall  therefore  here, 
under  the  title  of  Hemorrhagies,  com- 
prehend thofe  only  which  have  been 
commonly  called  Adive,  that  is,  thofe 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  pyrexia; 
which  feem  always  to  depend  upon 
an  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in 
the  ve0els  pouring ,  it  out,  and  which 
chiefly  arife  from  au internal  caufl.    In 
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this  I  follow  Dr  Hoffman,  who  joins 
the   ad:ive  hemprrhagies  with  the  fe- 
brile difcafes  ^    and  have   accordingly 
eftabliihed  thefe  hemorrhagies  as  an  or- 
der in  the  clafs  of  Pyrexise.    From  this 
order  I   exclude  all  thofe  effufions  of 
red  blood  that   are   owing  entirely  to 
external  violence  ;  and  all  thofe  which, 
though    arifing   from    internal    caufes, 
are,   however,  not    attended  with  py- 
rexia, and  which  feem  to  be  owing  to 
a   putrid  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  to 
the  weaknefs   or  to   the  erofion  of  the 
veflels,  rather  than  to  any  increafed  im- 
petus of  the  blood  in  them. 

737.  Before  proceeding  to  treat  of 
thofe  proper, hemorrhagies  which  form 
an  order  in  our  Nofology,  I  fhall  treat 
of  acSiive  hemorrhagy  in  general ;  and 
indeed  the  feveral  genera  and  fpecies 
to  be  treated  of  particularly  after- 
wards, have  fo  many  circumilances  in 
U  2  common 
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common  with  one  another,  that  the  ge» 
neral  confideration  to  be  now  offered 
will  prove  both  proper  and  ufeful. 


SEC* 
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HEMORRHAGY. 


738.  The  phenomena  of  hemorirhagy 
are  generally  the  following  : 

Hemorrhagies   happen  efpeclally  in 

plethoric  habits,  and  to  perfons  of  a 

fanguine  temperament.     They  appear 

U  3  moil 
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it 

mofl  commonly  in  the  fpring,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  fummer. 

For  fome  time,  longer  or  fhorter  m 
different  cafes,  before  the  blood  flows, 
there  are  fome  fymptoms  of  fulnefs  and 
tenfion  about  the  parts  from  whence 
the  blood  is  to  iffue.  In  fuch  parts  as 
fall  under  our  view,  there  are  fome  red- 
nefs,  fweiling,  and  fenfe  of  heat  or  of 
itching  ;  and  in  the  internal  parts,  from 
which  blood  is  to  flow,  there  is  a  fenfe 
of  weight  and  heat;  and,  in  both  cafes, 
various  pains  are  often  felt  in  the 
neighbauring  parts.  • 

739.  When  thefe  fymptoms  have  fub- 
lifted  for  fome  time,  fome  degree  of 
a  cold  ftage  of  pyrexia  comes  on,  and 
a  hot  flage  is  formed;  during  which 
the  blood  flows  of  a  florid  colour,  in 
a  greater  or  lefler  quantity,  and  con- 
tinues to  flow  for  a  longer  or  fhorter 
time ;  but  commonly,  after  fome  time, 

the 
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the   efFufion  fpontaneoufly  ceafes,  and 
together  with  it  the  pyrexia  alfp. 

740.  During  the  hot  ilage  which 
precedes  an  hemorrhagy,  the  pulfe  is 
frequent,  quick*,  full,  arid  often  hard; 
but,  as  the  blood  flows,  the  pulfe  be- 
comes fofter  and  lefs  frequent. 

741.  In  hemorrhagies,  blood  drawn 
from  a  vein,  does,  upon  its  concreting, 
commonly  fhow   the   gluten  feparated,- 
or  a  crufh  formed,   as   in  the  cafes  of 
Phlegriiafise. 

742.  Hemorrhagies,  from  Internal 
caufes,  having  once  happened,  are  apt, 
after  a  certain  interval,  to  return ;  in 
fome  cafes  very  often,  and  frequently 
at  flated  periods. 

'  U  4  743.  Thefe 


•  The  difference  between  a  frequent  and  quick 
pulfe  was  mentioned  in  a  note  on  article  336, 
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743.  Thefe  are,  in  general,  the  phe- 
nomena of  hemorrhagy  ^  and  if  in  fome 
cafes  all  of  them  be  not  exquifitely  mark- 
ed, or  if  perhaps  fome  of  them  do  not 
at  all  appear,  it  imports  only,  that,  in 
different  cafes,  the  fyflem  is  more  or 
lefs  generally  affeded^  and  that,  in 
fome  cafes,  there  are  purely  topical 
hemorrhagies,  as  there  are  purely  to- 
pical inflammations. 


SEG- 
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OF 


HEMORRHAGY. 

744.  The  patbalogy  of  hemorrhagy 
feems  to  be  fufficiently  obvious.  Some 
inequality  in  the  diflribution  of  the 
blood,  occaiions  a  congeftion  in  partis, 
cular  parts  of  the  fanguifetrous  fyilemj 
that  is,  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  is 
poured  into  certain  veilels  than  theijC 
natural  capacity  is  fuited  to  receive. 
Thefe  veflels  become,  thereby,  preter-i 
naturally  diftended  j  and  tliis  diilention 
proving  a  fllmulus  to  them,  excite^ 
their  adion  to  a  greater  degree  thaa 
ufual,  which  pufhing  the  blood  with 

unufual 
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unufual  force  into  the  extremities  of 
thofe  veflels,  opens  them  by  anaftomo- 
lis,  or  rupture;  and,  if  thefe  extremi- 
ties be  loofely  fituated  on  external  fur- 
faces,  or  on  the  internal  furfaces  of 
certain  cavities  that  open  outwardly, 
a  quantity  of  blood  flows  out  of  the 
body. 

745.  This  reafoning  will,  in  fome 
meafure,  explain  the  produd:ion  of  he- 
morrhagy.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that, 
in  moll  cafes,  there  are  fome  other  cir- 
cumftances  that  concur  to  produce  it : 
for  it  is  probable,  that  in  confequence 
of  congeftion,  a  fenfe  of  refiitance  ari- 
fes  and  excites  the  adtion  of  the  Vis 
Medicatrix  Naturae^  the  exertions  of 
which  are  ufually  made  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cold  llage  of  pyrexia,  indu- 
cing a  more  vigorous  adion  of  the  vef^ 
fels ;  and  the  concurrence- of  this  ex- 
ertion more  effedtually  opens  the  extre- 
mities, and  occalions  the  flowing  out 
of  the  blood.  .  l  , 

746.  #Kat 
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746.  What  has  been  delivered  in  the 
two  preceding  paragraphs,  feems  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  phenomena  of  hemor- 
rhagy,  except  the  circumftance  of  its 
frequent  recurrence,  which  I  appre- 
hend may  be  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  congeftion  and  con- 
fequent  irritation  being  taken  off  by' 
the  flowing  of  the  blood  j  this,  there- 
fore, foon  after,  fpontaneoully  cea- 
fes ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  inter- 
nal caufes  which  had  before  produced 
the  unequal  diilribution  of  the  blood, 
commonly  remain,  and  mufl  now  ope- 
rate the  more  readily,  as  the  over- 
flretched  and  relaxed  velTels  of  the  part 
will  more  eaiily  admit  of  congeftion  of 
blood  in  them,  and,  confequently,  pro- 
duce the  fame  feries  of  phenomena  as 
before. 

747.  This  may  fufEciently  explain 
the  ordinary  return  of  hemorrhagy  : 
but  there  is  Hill  another  circumflarice> 
which,  as  commonly  concurring,  is  ta 

3  .       ^e 
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be  taken  notice  of;  and  that  is,  the  ge- 
neral plethoric  Hate  of  the  fyftem, 
which  renders  every  caufe  of  unequal 
diltribution  of  more  confiderable  ef- 
fed.  Though  hemorrhagy  may  often 
depend  upon  the  ftate  of  the  veflels 
of  a  particular  part  being  favourable 
to  a  congeftion^s  being  formed  in 
them;  yet,  in  order  to  that  ftate's  pro- 
ducing its  effed,  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  whole  fyftem  fhould  be  at  leaft  in 
its  natural  plethoric  condition ;  and, 
if  this  fhould  be  in  any  degree  increa- 
fed  beyond  what  is  natural,  it  will 
flill  more  certainly  determine  the  ef- 
feds  of  topical  conformation  to  take 
place.  The  return  of  hemorrhagy, 
therefore,  will  be  more  certainly  occa- 
fioned,  if  the  fyftem  becomes  preter- 
naturally  plethoric;  but  hemorrhagy 
has  always  a  tendency  to  increafe 
the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  and 
confequently,  to  occafion  its  own  re- 
turn. 

748.  To 
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748.  To  fhow  that  hemorrhagy  does 
contribute  to  produce  or  increafe  the 
plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  it  is  only 
necefTary  to  obferve,  that  the  quantity 
of  ferous  fluids  being  given,  the  flate 
of  the  excretions  depends  upon  a  cet- 
tain  balance  between  the  force  of  the 
larger  arteries  prbpelling  the  blood, 
and  the  reliftance  of  the  excretories  : 
but  the  force  of  the  arteries  depend's 
upon  their  fulnefs  and  diftention,  chief- 
ly given  to  them  by  the  quantity  of  red 
globules  and  gluten,  which  ate,' for  the 
greatefl  part,  confined  to  the  red  ar- 
teries y  and  therefore,  the  Jpoliation 
made  by  an  hemorrhagy,  being  chief- 
ly of  red  globules  and  gluten,  the  ef- 
fufion  of  blood  mull  leave  the  red  ar- 
teries more  empty  and  weak.  In  con- 
fequence  of  the  weaker  action  of  the 
red  arteries,  the  excretions  are  in  pro- 
portion diminiihed  3  and,  therefore, 
the  ingefla  continuing  the  fame,  more 
fluids  will  be  accumulated  in  the  lar- 

J  ger 
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ger  veiTels.  It  is  by  this  means  that 
the  lofs  of  blood  by  hemorrhagies,  whe- 
ther artificial  or  fpontaneous,  if  with- 
-in  certain  bounds,  is  commonly  fo  foon 
f  ecovered :  but  as  the  diminution  of 
the  excretions,  from  a  lefs  quantity  of 
fluid  being  impelled  into  the  excreto- 
l-ies,  gives  occafions  to  thefe  veflels  to 
fall  into  a  contracted  flate  ;  fo,  if  this 
ihall  continue  long,  thefe  veflels  will 
become  more  rigid,  and  will  not  yield 
to  the  fame  impelling  force  as  before. 
Although  the  arteries,  therefore,  by 
new  blood  collected  in  them,  fhall  have 
recovered  their  former  fulnefs,  tenfion, 
and  force,  yet  this  force  will  not  be 
in  balance  with  the  reliflance  of  the 
more  rigid  excretories,  fo  as  to  reftore 
the  former  Hate  of  excretion^  and, 
confequently,  a  further  accumulation 
will  take  place  in  the  arteries,  and  an 
increafe  of  their  plethoric  flate  be 
thereby  induced.  In  this  manner,  we 
perceive  more  clearly,  that  hemorrha- 

crv 
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gy,  as  producing  a  more  plethoric  ftate 
of  the  fyftem,  has  a.  tendency  to  occ^- 
Hon  its  own  recurrenpe  with  greater 
violence ;  and,  as  the  renewal  and  fur- 
ther accumulation  of  blopd  require,  a 
determinate  time,  fo,  in  the  fever.al 
repetitions  of ;  hemorrhagy,  that  time 
will  be. nearly  the  fame;  and  there- 
fore the  returns  of  .hemorrhagy  wilj 
be  commonly  at  flated  periods,  as 
has  been, obferved  frequently  to  hap- 
pen. 

749.  I  have  thus  explained  the  na;- 
ture  of  hemorrhagy  in  general,  ^s  de- 
pending upon  fome  inequality  in  ,the 
diftribution  of  the  blood,  occafioning 
,a  congeflion  of  it  in  particular  parts 
of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem.  It  is  in- 
deed probable,  that,  in  moil  perfons, 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  fanguiferous 
fyflem  are  in  balance  with  one  ano- 
ther ^  and  that  the  denlity ,  and  confe- 
quently  the  refiftancejj  ^£ij-j^|he  feveral 

vellels, 
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vefTels',  is  iti  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity o'f  blobd  -which  eaeh  fhbuM  re- 
trt'iVe  5  iTOitt  whence  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  no  inequality  in  the  diftri- 
button  of  the  blood  takes  place  in  the 
'(^burfe  of  a  long  life.  If,  however, 
H^e*  ctJnfider  that  the  fanguiferous  fy- 
item  is  ednftantly  in  a  plethoric  ilate, 
that  is,  that  the  vellels  are  conftantly 
diftended  beyond  that  fize  which  they 
would  be  of,  if  free  from  ahy  diftend" 
ing  force,  we  fhall  be  fatisfied  that 
this  Itate  may  be  readily  changed. 
Fdr  as,  ^bW' the  one  hand,  the  veflels 
are  felaftic,  ft)'as'l!o  be  iih^ei*a  conflant 
t^nd^n  cy  W  tcbiit radt  upon  the  ^hh- 
iirawing  of  any  part  of  the  diilendiiig 
force;  ^nd,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
n'tit  fo  rigid,  "l^iit^  that,  by  an  increafe 
of  the  impetus  of  tlie  blood  in  them, 
th^y  may  be  more  than  ordinarily  di- 
flended;  fo  we  can  eaiily  underffend 
how,  in  mofb  perfons,  ciiuies  of  an  in- 
creafed  contradion  or  diftention  may 

a  rife 
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anfef  ifl  sine  part  or  odier  of  t'be  fy- 
tertiy  Wf^tthat  •  ati  utiieqiiial  diftributron 
may  ^cafee  place  5  -and  ho-w;  in  an  «3^- 
qtiifitely  dlllended  tir itplethoriG  fy- 
fteti^,  a  fmail  inequ^dity  in  the-  diilri- 
biation;  (Sf  the  blood;  itiay  iform'  tbofe 
:^T3ftgtft¥o'fls  ¥hich  give  ©CG^iion  'to  be- 
'fht)r^hagy. 

^^5  ci^'  In  tbi  *»  ilianil^  1  ^ndea^oiar  to 
explain  bow  hemofrhagy  may  'be  og- 
taiiOi^ed  at  any  period  of  iifigj '  or  in 
^tiy  jpai^t  of  the  bfOdy  :  btit  bfemorrha- 
-g;ies  happen  in  c^i^a^ii' parts  itiope  fte- 
' quently  than  in  others,  and  at  cfer'tain 
.ipenods  of  life  more  readily  tfean   at 
ottei^s' I  •  aiid   therefore,   in  ^deliyeri'ng; 
the  general  dodrine  of  hemorrhagy, 
it  may  be   required  that   I  fhould  ex- 
plain thofe   circumflances  which  pro- 
duce the  fpecialties  mentioned  ^  and  I 
Ihall  how  attempt  it. 

VoL.lL  X  751.  The 
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751.  The  human  body,  from  being 
of  a  fmall  bulk  at  its  firfl  formatioUy 
grows  afterwards  to  a  eonfiderable 
fize.  This  increafe  of  bulk  coniiflsy 
in  a  great  meafce,  in  the  increafe  of 
the  quantity  of  fluids,  and  a  propor- 
tional enlargement  of  the  contain ing 
veflels.  But,  at  the  fame,  time^  the 
quantity  of  folid  matter  is  alfo  gradual- 
ly inereared ;  and,  in  whatever  man- 
ner we  may  fuppo-fe  this  to  be  done,  it 
•is  -piobable  that:  the  progrefs,  in  the 
whole.of  the  growth:  of  animal,  bodies, 
depends  upon  the  extenfion  of  the  ar- 
teriai  fyftem ;  and  fiich  is  the  conflitu- 
tion.  of  the  fanguiferous  fyilerii,  that 
the  inotion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
has  a  conftant  tendency  to  extend  them 
in  every  dimenlion. 

.7 52.  As  the  ilate  of  the  animal  (b- 
lid  is,  at  the  iiril  formation  of , the  bo- 
dy, very  lax  and  yielding  5  fo  the   ex- 
jenfipn  of  the  fyftem  proceeds,  at  firft,. 

very 
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very  fail:  but,  as  the  extcnfion  giyes 
occafion  to  the  appoiition  of  more  m^at- 
ter  to  the  folid  parts,  thefe  are,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  extenfion,  conftantly 
acquiring  a  greater  denfity,  and  there- 
fore giving  more  re.^ilance  to  their.fur- 
ther '  extenlion  and  growtl^.  Accord- 
ingly, we  obferve,  that  as  the  growth 
of  the  body  advances,  its  increafe  in 
any  given  time  becomes  proportional- 
ly lefs  and  iefs,  till  at  length  it  ceafes 
altogether. 

753.  This  is  the  general  idea  of  the 
growth  of  the  human  body,  till  it  at- 
tam  the  utmofl  bulk  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  acquiring;  but,  it  is  to.  ^be  re- 
marked, that  this  growth  does  not 
proceed  equally  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  it  being  requifite  for  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  the  fyflem,  that  certain  parts 
fhould  be  firll  evolved,  and  fliould  al- 
fo  acquire  their  full  bulk  fooner  than 
others.  This  appears  particularly  with 
X  2  refped 
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rerped  to  the  head,  the  parts  of  v/hich; 
appear  to  bb  firft  evolved,  and  foonefl 
to^acc^iiire  their  full  fize. 

754.  To^favour  this  unequal  growth, 
it  is'  pi^efumed,  that  the'  dimenfions  bt 
the  laxity  of  the  vefTels  of  the  head, 
or  that  the  diredtion  of  the  for<fe  of 
the  blood,  are  adapted  to  the  purpofe  ; 
and  from  "what  has  been  faid.in  (752.)? 
it  will  aifo  certainly  follow,  that  as  the 
vefTels  of  the  head  grow  faftefl,  and 
fooneft  acquire  their  full  lize,  fo  they 
will  fooneft  alfo  acquire  that  denfity 
which 'will  prevent  their  further  ex- 
renllon.  While,  however,  the  force  of 
the  heart,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
flaids;  with  refped  to  the  whole  fyileih,. 
y^felnkin'  the  faule,  the  diftcnding  and 
♦^  extending  powers  will  be  direded  to 
fuch  parts  as  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  fame  denfity  and  dimenlions  as 
thofe  firft  evolved  f  and  thus  the  dif- 
tending  and  extending  powers  will  pro- 
2  ceed. 
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ceed  -to"  operate  till  every  part  of '  the 
fyilem,  in  refped;  of  denfity  m^i  re- 
finance, fliall  have  been  brought  to  be 
ill  balance  with  every  other,  and  till  the 
whole  be  in  balance  with  the  force  of 
thehfeart,  fo  that  there  can  be  no  further 
growth  in  any  particular  part,  unlefs 
foiDe^ij^reternatural  circumflance  iliall 
happien  to  arife. 

755.  In  thrs  procefs  of  the.  growth 
=of  the  body,  as  it-feeiiis  in  geherj^l  to 
depend  upon  a  certaini  balance  between' 
the- force  .of  the;. heart,  or  diit ending 
power,  and  the  refiilance  of  the  fo- 
lids  ;  fo  it  will  appear,  that^  while  the 
folids  '  vGm^in  very  lax  and '  yielding, 
fome  occafional  increafe  of  the  diftend- 
ingpower  may, arife,  without  producing 
any  very  perceptible  diforderan.  Jtlij? 
fyilem.  But  it  will  alfo  appear, Jtli^t, 
in  proportion  iqs/iihe  ;diftending.power 
and  re:fiii:ance:of  the  foiids  come  toribQ 
m.ore  nearly  iu  exa6t  balance  with  one- 
X  3  another. 
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another,  fo  ^iny  increafe  of  the  diilend-' 
ine;  power  will  more  readily  produce  a^ 
rupture  of  vefTels,  which  do  not  eafily 
yield  to  extenlion. 

756.  From  all  this,   it  mull  follow, 
that  the  effeds  ofanyunufually  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  fyftem,   will  be    different 
according  as  this  fhall  occur   at  diffe^ 
rent  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  bo- 
dy.    Accordingly,  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  plethoric  flate  arifes  while  the  head 
is  yet  growmg,  and  w^hile  the  deter- 
mination of  the  blood  is  flill  more  to 
the  head  than  to  the  other  parts,  the; 
increafed   quantity  of  the  blood  will 
be  efpecially  determined  to  the  head  ; 
and   as  there  alfo,  at    the   fame  time, 
the  balance  between  the  diftending  and 
extending   powers  is   mdfl  nearly  ad- 
jufted,<  fo    the    determination   of   thd 
blood  Avjll  moft  readily  produce  in  that 
pa/rt  a  rupture  of  the  veiTels,  or  an  he- 
morrhagy.     Hence  it  is,  that  hemor- 
i,     ;^  ;  ..  rhagies 
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rhagies  of  the  nofe  fo  frequently  hap- 
pen in  young  perfons  5  and  in  thefe 
more  readily,  as  they  approach  nearer 
to  their  acme,  or  full  growth ;  or  it 
may  be  faid,  perhaps  more  properly, 
as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  age  of 
puberty,  when,  perhaps,  in  both  fexes, 
but  efpeeially  in  the  female,  a  new  de- 
termination arifes  in  the  fyilem. 

757.  The  determination  ©f  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  to  the  vellels  of  the 
head,  might  be  fuppofed  to  occasion  a 
rupture  of  yeflels  in  other  parts  of  the 
head,  as  well  as  in  the  nofe  :  but  fuch 
a  rupture  does  not  commonly  happen  ^ 
becaufe  in  the  nofe,  there  is,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fenfe,  a  eonfiderable  net- 
work of  blood  veflels  expanded  on  the 
internal  furface  of  the  noftrils,  and 
covered  only  with  thin  and  weak  tegu- 
m.ents.  From  this  circurhflance  it  is, 
that  upon  any  increafed  impetus  of  the 
blood  in,  the  velTeis  of  the  head,  thofe 
X  4  of 
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of  the  nofq  are  mafl  cafily  broken  ^ 
and  the  efFiifion  from  the  nofe  taking 
place,  it  not  only  relieves  the  other 
extremities  of  the  external  carotid,  xq 
which  the  arteries  of  the  nofe  chiefly 
feelong,  but  relieves  alfo,  in  a  great 
meaflire,  the  fyflem  of  the  internal 
carotid.  For,  from  the  internal  caro- 
tid, certain  branches  are  fent  to  th^ 
nofe,  or  fpread  out  on  its  internal  fur- 
face,  and  pi'obably  inofculated  with 
the  extremities  of  the  external  carotid  ; 
fo  that,  whichfoever  of  the  extremities 
are  broken,  the  vis  derivatiGnis  of  Hal^ 
ler  will  take  place ;  the  effiifion  will 
relieve  the  whole  fanguiferous  fyllern 
of  the  head>  arid  phe  fame  effulion  will 
alTo  commonly  prevent  an  hemorrhagy 
happening  at  the  fame  time  in  any  o- 
ther  part  of  the  body. 

758.  5^om  thefe  principles,  it  will 

appear  why  hemorrhagies  of  the  nofe, 

fo   frequent  before  the  period  of  pu- 

•     '^         ■  berty, 
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l)€rty,  or  qf ,  the  jacjne,  feWom  happen 
after  thefe  periods  :  and  I  muft  obferve 
further,  that  although  they  fliould  oc- 
cur,^ they  would  not  afford  any  ohJQc^ 
t^ou  to  rpy  dodrlne,  as  fuch  hemorrha-^ 
gies  might  he  imputed  to  a  peculiar 
laxity  of  the  yeffels  of  the  nofe,  and 
perhaps  to  a  habit  acquired  with  refpecl 
tp  thefe  veiTel^,  while  the  balance  of 
the  fyflem  might  be  otherwife  duly  ad- 


759.  When  the  procefs  of  the  growth 
of  the  body  goes  on  regularly,  and  the 
balance  of  the  fyflem  is  properly  ad- 
juiled  to  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
whole,  as  well  as  to  the  fucceflive 
growth  of  the  feveral  parts,  even  a 
plethoric  flate  does  not  produce  any 
hemorrhagy,  or  at  leafl  any  after  that 
<>f  the  nofe  :  but  if,  while  the  pletho- 
ric flate  continues,  any  inequality  fhall 
^Ifo  fubfifl  in  any  of  the  parts  of  the 
fyftem^  congeflions,  hemorrhagic  or  in?. 

fiammatory, 
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fiammatory,  may  be  flill  readily  form- 
ed. ■        ^*- 

"  76b.  In  general,  it  may  be  obferv'ed, 
that,  when  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
fyftemof  the  aorta  have  attained  their 
full  growth,  and  are  duly  balanced 
with  one  another,  if  then  any  confide- 
raWe  degree  of  plethora  remain  or  a- 
rife,  the  nicety  of  the  balance  will  be 
between  the  fyflems  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  or  between  the 
ireflels  of  the  lungs  and  thofe  of  all 
the  reft  of  the  body.  And  although 
the  lelTer  capacity  of  the  veflels  of  the 
lungs  is  commonly  compenfated  by 
the  greater  velocity  of  the  blood  in 
them;  yet,  if  this  velocity  be  not  al- 
ways adjufted  to  the  necelTary  com- 
penfation,  it  is  probable  that  a  pletho* 
ric  ftate  of  the  whole  body  will  al- 
ways be  efpecially  felt  in  the  lungs; 
and,  therefore,  that  an  hemorrhagy,  as 
the  efFed  of  a  general  plethora,  may 

be 
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be  frequently  occafioned  in  the  lungs, 
even  though  there  be  no  fault  in  their 
conformation. 

761.  In  fome' cafes,  perhaps,  an  he- 
rriorrhagy  from  the  lungs,  or  an  hemop- 
tyfis,  does  arife  from  the  general  ple- 
thoric flate  of  the  body  ^  but  an  he- 
moptyfis  more  frequently  does,  and 
may  be  expeded  to  happen,  from  a 
faulty  proportion  between  the  capacity 
of  the  lungs  and  that  of  the  reft  of  the 
body. 

762.  When  fuch  a  difproportion  takes 
place,  it  will  be  evident,  that  an  he- 
moptyfis  will  efpecially  happen  about 
the  time  that  the  body  is  approaching 
to  its  acme  ;  that  is,  when  the  fyftem 
of  the  aorta  has  arrived  at  its  utmoft 
extenlion  and  refiftance,  and  when, 
therefore,  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the 
whole  muft  efpecially  affed  the  lungs. 

"^62,*  Accordingly, 
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.  -  .763.  A;ecprtiingly,  it  h?is  been  coa- 
ftaatly  obferved,  that  the  hemoptyi^s 
efpecially  occurs  about  the  t'in-i^  of  the 
body's  arriving  at  its  acme ;  but  I  mufl 
reipar}?:  ajfp,  .that  the  hemprrhagy  may 
OQ,(;m:  fooner  or  later, ^c^ording  as  the 
balance  between  the  veflels  of  the 
lungs,  and  thofe  of  the  fyftem  of  the 
aorta,  happen  to  be  more  or  lefs  exactly 
adjufled  to  one  another ;  and  it  may 
therefore  often  occur  much  later  than 
the  period  niientioned,  when  that;  ba- 
lance, though  not  quite  even,  is  howr 
ever  not  fo  ill  adjufted,  but  that  fome 
pther  concurring  caufes  i^efnecefHiry 
to  give  it  effe<Ji:. 

7^4.  It  :T^a^:  ^ncie^tly  remarked  by 
Hippocrates,  and  has  been  confirmed, 
by  modern  obfery at.ion,  that  .the  he- 
il[)opt;ylis  gene;*ally  pccur^;  ill;  perfons 
t^etween  thejageof  fifteen  and  th^t  /9f 
fiye^nd  thirty  j  that  it  iBay  happen  ; at 
afny  time  between  thefe  two   periods ; 

but 
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te  ehat  it  feldom  happens  before  tfce- 
former,  or  after  the  lattery  and  it  mayr 
be  proper  here  to  enquire  into  the  ivom 
{an  of  thefe  two  irmitakioris.  '^'rr 

765.  With  refpedl  to  the  firil,  the 
reafori  of  it  has  already -heeia  explained 
in'  (762;  and  '^6;^.}' 

::':'.  ■      '  "      ■  :':ii'UJ    "  r.::    'r.    ,■. ,. 
l¥ith  refpe(9:^to«he  fe6nd  limitation, 
H  tx^ped  xk^i  the  reafbir;  of  itv  wiil  fee 
under  ft  ODd   ftJam   the ;.  f d>lk)wiag  -  c  ori? 
fiderationsi  "^::r/  ^    -:  "^■r/:'^*?^:  : 

it  has  been  already  obferved,  thatthje 
extenliort  and  growth' ©£  the  ?bod:;^!rfe^ 
quire- the  plethoric  ftareof  the  arterial 
fyflem  >  and  nature  lids,  prorided.  foir 
this,  partly  by  the.:corffi:ihution  of  the 
blox)d  being  fuch,  that  a*  grfeat  portgia© 
xjf  it  is'  unfit  to  pafs  into  the  exhalants 
and  excretarres  ^  partly  by  giving.  ^  a 
certain  denfity  and  reliftance  to  the'fe- 
vera!  exhalants  and  escretories  tiito%li 

which 
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which  the  fluids  might  pafs  out  of  the 
red  arteries  ;  and  partly,  but  efpecially, 
by  a  reliftance  in  the  veins  to  the  free 
pafTage  of  the  blood  into  them  from 
the  arteries. 

^j66.  With  I'efpedito  this  lafl  and 
chief  circumftance,  it  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Sir  Clifton  Wintring- 
ham,  in'  hh  Experimental  Inquiry,  that 
the  proportional  denfity  of  the  coats  of 
the  veins  to  that .  of  the  coats  of  the 
arteries,  is  greater  in  young  than  in  old 
animals  :  From  which  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  the  reliftance  to  the  paflage 
of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the 
veins,  is  greater,  in  young  animals  than 
in  old ;  and,  while  this  reliftance  con- 
tinues, the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  arte- 
ries muft  be  conftantly  continued  and 
iiipported.  As  however  the  denfity  of 
the  coats  of  the  veftels,  conlifting 
chiefly  of  a  cellular  texture,  is  increa- 
fed   by  prefliire  ^  fo,    in  proportion  as 

the 
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the  Goats  of  the  arteries  are  more  ex- 
pofed  to  preflure  by  diflenfion  than 
thofe  of  the  veins,  the  former,  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  growth  jof  the  body, 
mufl  increafe  much  more  in  deufity 
than  the  Jatter  >  and,  therefore,  the 
coats  of  the  arteries,  in. refpe(S  pf  den- 
iity  and  refinance,  mufl  come,  in  time, 
not  only -to  be  in  balance  with-  thofe  of 
the  veins,  but,  to  prevail  over  them  3 
a  facSt  which  is  fufficiently  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  the  above-mention- 
ed ingenious  author. 

By  thefe  means,  the  proportional ' 
(|^uantities  of  blood  in  the  arteries ;  and 
veins  mull  change  in  the  courfe  of  lifie. 
In  younger  animals,  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  arteries. mull  be  propor- 
tionally greater  than  in  old  ones>  but 
by  the  increafing  denlity  of  the  arte- 
ries, the  quantity  of  blpgid  in  them 
mufl  be  continually  diminifhing^  and 
that  in  the  veins  be  proportionally  in- 
3  creafing. 
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treaHng,  To  as  atierigtli-to^e'lii'k  ptd* 
Jjortionaliygfisat^i'  qiikritttj^  thsm  that 
4n  the  artenes.  Wlieii  fhis'^  change 
happens  ^in  the  'proportional  quantities 
of  the  blood  in  the  arteries '  and  feihs, 
it  Inuft  be  evidenft  that  the  plethori'c 
flare  of  the  arteries  will  b-em  a  great 
iTieaftTte  taken  off';  and,  therefore,  tlljit 
the  arterial"  heitibrrhagy'is  -no  iongefr 
Hkely  to  happetr^'  bti't  tfeat/iiF'a  gene- 
i-al  plethoric  l^ate  afterwarci's  take  place 
mthe  fyflern,  it  'muil  efpecraliy  appear 
in  the  veins.  :  r^i..-  -:.-        -i      - 

767.  The  change  I  have' iri6ntioned 
'ttfh'appen  "iii  the  flate'  tfF  tht  atterial 
arid'venoiis  fyilems,   is' 'ptdperly  iap- 
^pol^d  to  take  place- fri' the  htnnaii  body 
about   the  age  Off  thirty-five,' when  it 
"k  manifeft  thatthe  vigour  of  the' body, 
'  which  depends  fo  much  upon  the  fiil- 
nefs  and  teiifion  of  the  arterial  fyftetn,- 
iio  longer  increafesj  and  therefore  it 
is,  that  the  fame  age  is  the  period,' af- 
ter 
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ter  which  the  Arterial  hemorrhagy,  he- 
moptyfiSj  hardly  ever  appears.  It  is 
true,  there  are  inftances  of  the  hemop- 
tylis  happening  at  a  later  period ;  but 
it  is  for  the  reafons  given  (758.),  which 
fliow  that  an  hemorrhagy  may  happen 
at  any  period  of  life^  from  accidental 
caufes  forming  congeftions,  indepen- 
dent of  the  ft  ate  of  the  balance  of  the 
fyftem  at  that  particular  period. 

768.  I  have  faid  (766.)?  that  if,  after 
the.  age  of  thirty-five^^va- general  and 
preternatural  plethoric  ft  ate  occur,  it 
muft  efpecially  appear  in  the  venous 
fyftem;  and  I  muft  now  obferve,  that 
this  venous  plethora  may  alfo  give  oc- 
calion  to  hemorrhagy. 

769.  If  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  ve- 
nous fyftem  take  place,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  it  will  efpecially  and  in  the 
fir  ft  place  affect  the  fyftem  of  the  vena 
portarum,  in  which  the  motion  of  the 

Vol.  II.  Y  venous 
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venous  blood  is  more  flow  thm\  elfe^ 
where  ^  in  which  the  motion  of  tbe 
blood  is  little  aflifted  by  external  com- 
prefHoH^  and  in  which,  from  the  want 
of  valves  in  the  veins  that  form  the 
vena  portarum,  the  motion  of  the  blood 
is  little  aflilled  by  the  compreflion  that 
is  applied  5  while,  from  the  fame  want 
of  valves  in  thofe  veins,  the  blood  is 
more  ready  to  regurgitate  in  them. 
Whether  any  regurgitation;  of  the 
blood  can  produce  an  action  in  the 
veins,  and  which  inverted,  or  directed 
towards  their  extremities,  can  force 
thefe,  and  occafion  hemorrhagy,  may 
perhaps  be  difputed  :  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  an  hemorrhagy,  produced  by 
a  plethoric  flate  of  the  veins,  may  be 
explained  rn  another  and  more  probabhe 
manner.  If  the  blood  be  accumulated 
ih.  the  Veins,  from  any  interruption  of 
its  proper  eourfe,  that  accumulation 
muft  refifl  the  free  pafTage  of  the  blood 
from  the  arteries  into  the  veins.    This 

again 
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again  muft  prbduee  fditie  congeflion  in 
tbfe  extremities  of  the  red  arteries,  and 
therefore  fome  increafed  adion  in 
thbitif  which  mull  b.e  determined  with 
iftofe  than  ufual  force,  both  upon  the 
extremities  of  the  iirteries,  and  upon, 
the  exhaktits  proceeding  from  them; 
and  this  forc6  may  occafion  an  effufion 
©f  blood,  either  by  anaftomoiis  or  fup^ 

^JO:  In  this  manner  I  apprehend  the 
hemorrhoidal  flux  is  to  be  explained,  fo 
far  as  it  depends  upon  the  Hate  of  the 
Whok  fyflem.  It  appears  inofl  cdm- 
niQiily  to  proceed  from  the  extremities 
^f  the  hemorrhoidal  veflcls,  which,  be^ 
ing  the  moft  dependent  and  diflant 
branches  of  thofe  Teins  that  form  thb 
vena  pdrtaruiii,  are  therefore  the  moll 
feadily  aile€led  by  every  accumulation 
©f  blood  in  that  fyil^m  of  teins,  and 
•eDtifequently  hf  auy  gefieral  pltthora 
ia  the  venous  fyfterfi. 

Y  2  771.  It 
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771.  It  is  here  to  be  obierved,  that  I 
have  fpoken  of  this  hemorrhagy  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  hemorrhoidal  TefTels 
only,  as  indeed  it  moil  commonly  does ; 
but  it  will  be  readily  underilood,  tbat 
the  fame  accumulation  and  reiiftance  to 
|:he:  Tenons  blood  may,  from  various 
icaofes,  afiecl  many  of  the  extremities 
oCthe  vena  portanim,  which  lie  very 
fuperficially  spon  the  internal  fjiface 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  give  occa- 
fion  to  what  has  beea  called  the  Morbus 
^iger^  or  Mel*eS0»^ 

srlJ  \:'.  -y.     i     -'    :: 

•  ~  77 2,- Another  part  in  which  an  un- 
Hiuaily  plethoric  flate  of  the  veins 
jpay 4iave  particular  effects,  and  occa- 
foa  hemorrhagy,  is  the  head.  In  this, 
the  venous  fyftein  is  of  a  peculiar  con- 
formation, and  fuch  as  feems  intended 
by  nature  to  give  there  a  iiower  motion 
tor  the  venous  blood.  If^  therefore,  the 
plethoric  i^ate  of  the  venous  fyftem  in 
general,  which  feems  to  increafe  as  life 

advances^ 
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advances,  ihould  at  length  increafe  to 
a  great  degree,  it  may  very  readily  af- 
fecfl  'the  venous  vellels  of  the  head,  and 
produce  there  ibch  ^  reliilance  to  the 
arterial  blood,  as  to  determine  this  to 
be  poured  out  from  the  nole,  or  into 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  The  fpe- 
ciaJ  eSed:  of  the  latter  efiufion  will  be, 
to  produce  the  dileaie  termed  Apo- 
plexy ;  and  which,  therefore,  is  pro- 
perly named  by  Dr  Hoffman,  Kcmor- 
rhagia  Cerebri:  and  the  explanation  of 
its  caufe,  which  I  have  now  given,  ex- 
plains well  why  it  happens  efpecially 
to  men  of  large  heads  and  fliort  necks, 
and  to  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  when 
the  powers  promoting  the  motion  of 
the  blood  are  much  weakened. 

773.  I  have  thus  attempted  to  give 
the  hiftory  of  the  plethoric  and  he- 
morrhagic ftates  of  the  hnman  body, 
as  they  occur  at  the  difierent  periods 
of  life  :  and  hope  I  have  therebv  ex- 
Y  3  plained, 
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plained,  not  only  the  nature  of  hemor- 
rhagy  in  general,  but  alfo  of  the  parti- 
cular hemorrhagies  which  moft  coni- 
pionly  appear,  and  as  they  occur  fqe- 
fefliyely  ^|:  thf  different  periods  of  life> 


SEC" 
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SECTION    III. 


OF    THE 


REMOTE     CAUSES 


OF 


HEMORRHAGY 


774.  In  the  explanation  hitherto  ^i- 
ven,  I  haTe  efpecially  coniidered  the 
predifpofition  to  hemorrhagy  ;  but  it  is 
proper  alfo,  and  even  neceflary,  to  take 
notice  of  the  ocafional  caufes,  which 
not  only  concur  with  the  predifponent, 
y4  in 
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Jn  exciting  hemorrhagy,  but  may  alfq 
fometimes  be  the  fole  caufes  of  it. 

775.  Thefe  occafional  caufes  are, 

1.  External  heat,  which,  by  rarefying 
the  blood,  produces  or  increafes  the  ple- 
thoric ftate  of  the  body  ^  and  the  fame 
heat,  as  giving  a  ftimulus  to  the  whole 
fyflem,  muft  urge  any  particular  deter- 
minations before  eftabliflied,  ftill  fur- 
ther, or  may  urge  to  excefs  any  inequa- 
lity, otherwife  innocent ;  fo  that,  in 
either  way,  external  heat  may  imme- 
diately excite  hemorrhagies,  to  which 
there  was  a  predifpoiition,  or  may  forra 
congeftions  where  there  were  none  be- 
fore, and  thereby  occafion  hemorrhagy. 

2.  A  considerable  and  fudden  dimi- 
nution of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere, 
which  feems  to  occafion  the  lame  efr 
feds  "as  heat,  by  producing  alfo  an  ex- 
panlion  of  the  blood. 

3.  Whateyer 
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3.  Whatever  increafes  the  force  of 
the  circulation,  and  thereby  the  velo- 
city of  the  blood,  may  operate  in  the 
fame  manner  as  heat,   in  urging   not 
only  previous  determinations  with  vio- 
lence, but  alfo   in  urging  to  excefs  in- 
equalities, otherwife  innocent.  All  vio- 
lent exercife,  therefore,  and  efpecially 
all  violent  efforts,  which,  not  only  by 
a  larger  and  longer  infpiration,  but  alfo 
by   the  iimultaxieous   adion  of    many 
mufcles  interrupting  the  free  motion  of 
the  blood,  impel  it  with  unufual  forcp 
into  the  extreme  veffels  more  general- 
ly, and,  according  to  the   different  po- 
Hures  of  the  body,  and  mode  of  the 
effort,  into  certain  veffels  more  parti- 
cularly. 

Among   the    caufes    increafing    the 
force  of  the  circulation,  anger  *  and 

other 


*  Paffionate  children  frequently  bring  on  a  bleeding 
of  the  nofe  ;  and  when  fuch  an  accident  happens,  the 

child's 
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other  violent  adive  pailions  are  to  be 
reckoned. 

4.  The  violent  exercife  of  particular 
parts  of  the  body.  If  thefe  are  already 
aifeded  with  congeftions,  or  liable  to 
them,  fuch  exercife  may  be  coniidered 
as  a  llimulus  applied  to  the  veflels  of 
that  particular  part.  Thus,  any  violent 
exercife  of  refpiration  *  may  excite 
hemoptyfis,  or  occafion  its  return. 

5.  The  poilures  of  the  body  increa- 
ling  determinations,  or  ligatures  occa- 
lioning  accumulations  of  the  blood  in 
particular  parts  of  the  body. 

6.  A 


child's  face,  before  the  blood  breaks  out,  becomes  red, 
and  all  the  veflels  of  the  head  and  neck  feem  diilend- 
cd  and  full; 

*  As  plajing  on  the  German  flute,  or  any  other 
■wind  inftrument,  but  more  efpecially  fuch  as  require 
^  great  force  to  lIow  them. 
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6.  A  determination  into  certain  yeC- 
fels  rendered  habitual  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  hemorrhagy  from  them. 

7,  Cold,  externally  applied,  as  chan- 
ging the  diflribution  of  the  blood,  and 
determining  it  in  greater  quantity  into 
the  internal  parts. 


SEC- 
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SECTION     IV. 


OF    THE 


C      U      R      E 


OF 


HEMORRHAGY. 

776.  Having  thus  confidered  the 
proximate  and  remote  caufes  of  he- 
morrhagy  in  general,  our  next  bufinefs 
is,  to  treat  of  the  cure  of  the  difeafe 
in  the  fame  manner. 

In  entering  upon   this  fubjed,    the 

firll  queftion  which  prefents  itfelf,  is, 

Whether    the    cure   of   hemorrhagies 

2  ought 
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ought  to  be  attempted  by  art,  or.  if  they 
fliould  be  left  to  the  condud  of  nature  ? 

777.  The  latter  opmion  was  the  fa- 
vourite dodrine  of  the  celebrated 
Dr  Stahl,  and  his  followers.  They 
maintained,  that  the  human  body  is 
much  difpofed  to  a  pletharic  fta^e ; 
and,  confequently,  to  many  diford^rs 
which  nature  endeavours  to  obviat-e 
and  relieve  by  exciting  hemorrhagy  : 
that  this,  therefore,  is -often  neceiTary 
to  the  balance  and  health  of  the  ifyftem : 
that  dt  is  accordingly  to. be  generally 
encouraged,  fometimes  follcited,  and  is 
not  to  be  fuppreiTed,  unlefs  •when  it  -goes 
to  great  exeefs,  or  happepsin  par$g;ifi 
which  it  may  b^  dangerous.  ^r.^ 

778.  Much  of  this  dod:rine  may  be 
admitted.  The  human  body,  upon 
niany  occafions,  becomes  preternatural- 
ly  plethoric }  and  the  dangeroiis  cour 
fequences  which  might  from  thence  be 

apprehended, 
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apr^h^nded,  fe^mt6  be  obviated  by 
aa  hetiicrfrhagy  taking  place  :  Slid  fur- 
ther the  neceflity  of  hemorrhagy  often 
appears  from  hence,  that  the  fuppref- 
fioii  of  it  feettis  ta  occafion  many  dif- 
<)rders.  'i^^i?--'   -.'  ■  ?  vl 

All  this  feeifis  to  b^  jtift ;  but,  lA 
the  eoTiGlulioft  dfalwii  ii<Mi  hV  thei*e  is 
%  fallacy* 

•  7^9*  It  appear i  td  me  eertairi,  that 
beindrrbagy,  either  upon  its  firft  at- 
fack^  Qt  upon  its  aftet  feeurrencej  is 
tleVgf  AeGeifa^y  to  the  health  <^£  the 
b^dyj  elcGeptirig  up6n  the  fuppolition, 
that  the  plethoric  ftate  which  feems  t6 
require  the  evacuatiofi,  cannot  be  o- 
therwife  prevented  or  removed ;  and 
as  I  imagine  it  poffible  by  other  means 
to  prevent  or  remove  a  plethoric  fliate> 
fo  I  do  hot  think  that  hemorrhag  yis  in 
all  cafes,  neceiTary*     In  genefalj  I  am 

of 
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of  opinion,  that  hemorrhagy  is  to  be 
avoided. 

1.  Becaiife  it  does  not  always  happeii 
in  parts  where  it  h  fafe* 

2.  Becaufe  often,  while  it  does  re- 
lieve a  plethoric  ilate^  'it  may,  at  the 
fame  time,  induce  a  very  dangerous 
difeafe. 

5.  Becanfe  it  may  often  go  to  excefs^ 
and  either  endanger  life^  or  induce  a 
dangerous  infirmity- 

And^  laftly,  Becaufe  it  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  increafe  the  plethoric  ftate  it 
was  meant  to  relieve;  to  occafion  its 
own  recurrence,  (747. )j  and  thereby 
to  induce  a  habit,  which,  if  left  to  the 
precarious  and  unequal  operation  of 
nature,  may,  from  the  frequent  errors 
of  this,  be  attended  with  much  dan-- 

780.  It 
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780.  It  is  further  to  be  confidered,' 
that  hemorrhagies  do  not  always  arife 
from  the  neceflities  of  the  fyftem,  but 
often  proceed  from  incidental  caufes. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  all  hemorrhagies 
of  the  latter  kind  may  be  immediately 
fupprelFed,  and  the  repetition  of  themy 
as  it  induces. a  plethora,  and  a  habit 
not  otherwife  necefiary,  may  be  pre- 
vented with  great  advantage. 

78  J.  Upon  the  whole  of  this  fubjecS^ 
I  conclude,  that  every  preternatural 
hemorrhagy,  or,  in  other  words,, every 
one  except  that  of  the  menfes  in  fe- 
males, is  to  be  avoided,  and  efpecially 
the  returns  of  it  prevented ;  and  I 
therefore  now  proceed  to  mention,  how 
hemorrhagy,  and  its  recurrences,  may,- 
and  fhould  be  prevented.    . 

782.  From  the  principles   delivered 
above,  it  will  immediately  appear,  that 
the  prevention,  either  of  the   firll  at- 
tacks,, 
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tacks,  or  of  the  returns  of  hembrrha- 
gy,  will  chiefly,  and  in  the  firft  place, 
depend  upon  the  preventing  or  remo- 
ving, any  eonfiderable  degree  of  a  ple- 
thoric ftate  which  may  happen  to  pre- 
vail in  the  body.  It  is  true,  that, 
where  the  hemorrhagy  depends  upon 
the  particular  conformation  of  certain' 
partSj  rather  than  upon  the  general 
plethoric  ftate  of  the  whole;  the  mea- 
fures  for  removing  or  preventing  the 
latter  niay  not  always  be  fufficietit  for 
preventing  hemorrhagy  :  but  at-  the 
.fame  time  it  mufl  be^ evident,  that  de- 
terminations, in  confequence  of  the 
confoTmation  of  particular  parts,  .will 
always  be  urged  more  or  iefs,  in  'pro- 
portion to  the  greater  or  lefler  degree  • 
of  the  -plethoric  ftate  of  the-who^e  fy*- 
ftem ;  and,  therefore,  that,  even  ki 
th«  cafes  depen-ding  upon  par tiouiac 
conformation,  the  prevea3i.tiii^  c«:  remo- 
viiig  a-n  unufually  piethor'ic  ilate,.  ^^iU 
always  be  a.  chief  means  of  preveiiting 
Vol.  II.  Z  h^morrha^y. 
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hemorrhagy.  It  is  further  to-  be  at- 
tended to,  that  there  may  be  feveral 
inequalities  in  the  balance  of  the  fy- 
flem,  which  may  have  little  o-r  no  ef- 
fed:  unlefs  when  the  fyfbem  becomes 
preternaturally  plethoric  3  and,  there- 
fore, that,  in  all  cafes,^  the  preventing 
or  removing  of  the  plethoric  ilate  of 
the  fyllem,  will  be  a  chief  means  of 
preventing  the  firfl  attacks,  or  the  re- 
turns of  hemorrhagy*  It  now,  there- 
fore, remains  to  explain,  how  the  ple- 
thoric Hate  of  the  fyflem  is  to  be  pre- 
vented or  removed* 

78-3.  The  fluids  of  the  human  body 
are  in  continual  wafte  by  the  excre- 
tions, but  are  commonly  replaced  by 
the  aliments  taken  in  |  and  if  the 
quantity  of  alim-ents .  in  any  meafure 
exceed  that  of  the  excretions,  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  quantity  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body,  or  in  other  words,  a  pletho- 
ric fl:ate,  muft  neceflariiy  arife.     This, 

to 
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to  a  certain  degree,  is  reqiiifite  for  the 
growth  of  the  body  :  but,  even  then, 
if  the  proportion  of  the  aliments  to 
the  excretions,  be  greater  than  is  fuit- 
ed  to  the. growth  of  the  body,  and 
more  certainly  ftill,  if,  after  the 
growth  is  completed,  when  an  equality^ 
between  the  ingejia  and  the  excreta 
fliould  be  eftabliflied,  the  difproportion 
ftill  continue,  a  pretematurally  pletho- 
ric flate  muft.  arife.  lu  both  cafes,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  plethora^  mufl  be 
|)revented  or  corre(51:ed  by  adjufling 
the  ingefta  and  excreta  to  each  other ; 
which  generally  may  be  done,  either 
by  diminifhing  the  ingefta,  or  :by  in- 
creafing  the  excreta  =*.  The  former 
may  be  effedled  by  the  management  of 
diet,  the  latter  by  the  maika^ement  of 
exerciie.  h/^  .:■■ 

Z'2.  784.  The 


*  This  efFeft  may  furely  be  more  fp'^edily  prodtj-" 
ced  by  ufing  both  thefe  means  at  once. 
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784.  The  ingefta  may  be  diminifh- 
ed,  either  by  giving  aliment  in  lefs 
quantity  than  ufual,  or  by  giving  ali- 
ments of  a  lefs  nutritious  quality  ;: 
that  is,  aliments  of  a  fubftance,  which, 
under  the  fame  bulk  and  weight,  con- 
tain lefs  of  a  matter  capable  of  being 
converted  into  animal  fluids,  and  more 
of  a  matter  ready  to  pafs  off  by  the 
excretions,  and  confequently  lefs  of  a 
matter  to  be  retained  and  accumulated 
in  the  vellels. 

J' 
The   cboice   of  aliments   £111  ted  t& 
thefe  purpofes,  muft  be  left  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  dodrines  of  the  Materia 
"Medica.  :  \ 

785,  The  increa&g  of  th^e  excreta>t 
and  thereby  diminifliing  the  plethorie: 
Hate  of  the  fyftem,  is  to  be  obtained 
by  increaiing  the  exercife  of  the  body^ 
and  generally  for  adjufting  the  balance 
between  tke  ingefta  and  excreta,  and 

thereby 
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thereby  obviating  the  plethoric  ftate, 
it  is  necefTary  that  exercife,  in  a  due 
meafure,  be.  very  conftantly  employ- 
ed *. 

.786.  The  obferving  abftlnence,  and 
the  employment  of  exercife,  for  obvia- 
ting or  removing  the  plethoric  ftate  of 
the  body,  were  formerly  confidered 
pretty  fully,  when  treating  of  the  gout, 
(548.  to  552,)  3  fo  that  the  lefs  is  ne- 
cefTary to  be  faid  here  :  and  it  is  now 
only  requilite  to  obferve,  that  the  fame 
doubts,  as  in  cafes  of  the  gout,  do  not 
Z  3  occur 


*  The.  exercife  beft  adapted  to  thefe  cafes  is  fuch  as 
does  not  heat  the  body  or  increafe  the  force  of  the 
blood.  Hence  riding  moderately,  travelling  in  a  car- 
riage, or  failing,  are  preferable  to  walking.  Young 
people  may  ^ufe  fuch  gentle  exercife  as  may  amufe 
the  mind,  and  at  the  fame  time  conduce  to  bodily 
health,  as  gardening,  fever al  agricultural  labours,  or 
mechanical  operations  •,  or  fome  of  the  fports  that  re- 
quire a  gentle  bodily  exertion,  as  bowling,  archery, 
&e. 
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occur  here  with  regard  to  the  fafety 
of  thofe  meafures,  which,  in  a  pletho- 
ric ftate  of  the  body  difpoiing  to  he- 
morrhagy,  are  always  admiilible  and 
proper.  Here,  however,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  fome  choice  in  the  mode 
of  exercife  is  neceflary,  and  that  it 
fhould  be  different  according  to  the 
particular  determinations  which  may 
happen  to.  prevail  in  the  fyilem.  In 
general,  in  the  cafe  of  plethora  difpor 
ling  to  hemorrhagy,  bodily  exercife 
will  always  be  hazardous,  and  geftar 
tionmore  commonly  fafe, 

787.  Artificial  evacuations  may  be 
employed  to  diminifh  the  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  body;  and  w^hen,  at  any 
time,  it  has  become  confiderable,  and 
immediately  threatens  a  difeafe,  thefe 
-Evacuations  fhould  be  made  to  the 
quantity  that  the  fymptoms  feem  to 
fequire.  But  it  is  conftantly  to  be  at- 
tended to,-  that  blood-lettings  are  im- 
properly 
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properly  employed  to  prevent  a  ple- 
thora, as^  they  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
creafe  it  j  and  as  they  require  to  be 
often  repeated,  and  are  thereby  apt  to 
induce  a  habit  which  may  be  attend^ed 
with  much  danger  *. 

Z  4  788.  While 


*  Brifk  purges  are  perhaps  preferable  to  every  o- 
ther  mode  of  evacuating  the  ingefta ;  and  in  thefe 
cafes  we  maj  have  recourfe  to  draftics  without  any 
apprehenlion  of  danger.  The  following  formula 
may  ferve  as  fpecimens  of  the  purges  ufeful  in  thefe 
cafes: 

3;.  Pulv.  Rad.  Jalap.  |  fe. 
Aromat.  5  i. 
Lixiv.  pur.  3  fs. 
Syr.  fimp .  q.  f. 
M.  f.  Elea. 

This  eledluary  may  be  divided  into  four  dofes,  one 
of  which  may  be  taken  early  in  the  morning,  as  oc- 
caiion  may  require. 

'  «,.PiluI, 
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788.  While  a  plethora,  and  thereby 
the  predifpolltion  to  hemorrhagy,  is 
avoided,  or  removed,  the  other  mea- 
fures  neceifary  for  preventing  the  oc- 
currence of  this^  are  thofe  for  avoiding 
the  remote  caufes.  Thefe  have  been 
enumerated  in  (775O  ';  and  the  means 
of  avoiding  them,  fo  far  as  within  our 
power,  are  fufficiently  obvious. 

789.  Having 

%.  Piiul.  Aloes  Gum  Myrrh.  3  6. 
Calomel,  gr.  vi. 
Syr.  limpl.  q.  f. 
M.  f.  Mafla  in  Piluias  equales  fex  dividend. 

Two  of  thefe  pills*  may  be  taken  in  the  evening, 
and  the  remaining  four  the  following  morning. 

R.  Relin.  Jalap.  'A  i. 

Tere  in  mortar,  cum  facch.  alb.  5  fd. 
Amygdal.  dulc  decorticat.  N°  ii. 
Adde  gradatinjL  Aq.  Cinnamon,  limpl.  Si, 
M.  f.  hauft.  n^ane  fiimend. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  purge,  and  has  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  operating  powerfully  without  griping 
Qr  occafionmg  touch  inconvenience. 
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789.  Having  thus  mentioned  the 
means  of  preventing  either  the  firfl 
attacks,  or  the  recurrence  of  hemor* 
rhagy ;  I  mull  next  fay  how  it  is  to 
be  managed  when  it  has  actually  come 
on. 

790.  When  an  hemorrhagy  has  come 
on  which  appears  to  have  arifen  from 
a  preternaturally  plethoric  (late,  or 
from  fome  change  in  the  balance  of 
the  fanguiferous  fyilem,  no  meafures 
are  to  be  immediately  taken  for  fup- 
prefling  it  ;  as  we  may  expert,  that, 
when  the  quantity  of  blood  neceflary 
for  the  relief  of  the  fyThem  is  poured 
out,  the  effulion  will  fpontanepufly 
ceafe  ^. 

791.  In 

*  The  doctrine  here  delivered,  and  the  practice 
founded  on  it,  is  pure  Stahlianifm  j  and  is,  doubtlefs, 
in  thefe  cafes  the  beft  pradlice.  A  patient,  however, 
is  not  always  fatisfied  when  the  phyfician  i§  jnaftive, 

which 
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791.  In  many  cafes,  however,  it  may 
he  fufped:ed,  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
poured  out,  is  not  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  neceflities  of  the  fyftem,  either 
for  relieving  a  general  plethora  or  a 
particular  congeflion,  but  that  it  is  of- 
ten to  a  greater  quantity  than  thefe 
require.  This  we  fiippofe  to  happen 
in  confequence  of  an  inflammatory  dia- 
thelis  prevailing,  and  of  a  febrile  fpafm 
being  formed  5  and  therefore  it  is  in 
many  cafes  proper,  as  well  as  for  the 
mofl  part  fafe,  to  moderate  the  evacua- 
tion, and,  when  it  threatens  to  go  to 
^xcefs,  to  fupprefs  it  altogether. 

•  792.  An  hemorrhagy  may  be  mode- 
rated by  avoiding  any  irritation  that 
might  concur  to  hicreafe  it  3    fo  that 
every  part  of  the  antiphlogiflic   regi- 
men 


which  often  obliges  him  to  prefcribe  fome  oi  the 
medlGamenta  iuertiora,  and  the  choice  of  them  muft 
be  left  to  the  pra6litioner'5  own  fagacitj. 
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men  is  to  be  obferved ;  particularly 
external  heat,  both  as  it  rarefies  the 
fluids,  and  flimulates  the  folids,  is  to 
be  carefully  avoided  :  and,  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  in  all  cafes  an  hemorrhagy 
may  be  fafely  moderated  by  cool  air 
applied,  and  cold  drink  exhibited. 

793.  A  fecond  means  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  is,  the  ufe  of  refrigerant  me- 
dicines, and  particularly  of  acids  and 
nitre*. 

794.  A 


»  The  refrigerant  medicines  have  been  enumerated 
in  former  notes,  art.  134.  and  135.  The  Tinftura 
rofarum  is  a  very  proper  acid  refrigerant  in  moft  he- 
morrhagies.  The  dofe  of  it  muft  be  proportioned  to 
the  exigency  of  the  cafe ;  it  ought  never  to  exceed 
four  ounces  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour  j  an  ounce  every 
half  hour  is  generally  fufficient  :  a  greater  quan- 
tity at  a  time  frequently  occafions  gripes,  and,  by  its 
irritation,  increafes  the  difeafe  j  efpecially  if  it  does 
not  produce  a  diarrhoea,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe. 

With 

1 
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794.  A  third  means  which  has  been 
frequently  employed,  is  that  of  blood- 
letting.    The  propriety  of  this  prac- 
tice may  be  doubtful,   as  the  quantity 
of  blood  poured  out  by  the  hemorrha- 
gy,  may  be  fuppofed  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  an  evacuation   in   an}'  other 
way  'y    and  I  am  ready  to  allow,  that 
the  practice  has  been  often  fuperfluous, 
and   fometimes  hurtful,  by   making  a 
greater  evacuation  tban  was  neceilary 
or  fafe.     At  the  fame  time,  I  appre- 
hend it  is  not  for  the  mere  purpofe  of 
evacuating,  that  blood-letting  is  to  be 
praclifed   in  the  cure  of  hemorrhagy  ; 
but  that  it  is  further  neceffary  for  ta- 
king  off  the    inflammatory   diathelis 

which 


With  refpect  to  nitre,  the  precautions,  mentioned  in 
the  note  on  article  135.  mud  be  obferved.  The  d\il- 
cified  fpirit  of  vitriol  or  of  nitre  are  not  always  fafe 
Hiedicines  in  thefe  cafes,  as  they  heat  and  irritate. 
The  acid  of  tartar,  in  the  form  deferibed  in  the  note 
on  art.  134.  anfwers  very  well  in  moft  cafes. 
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which  prevails,  and  the  febrile  fpafm 
that  has  been  formed.  Accordingly, 
in  the  cafe  of  hemorrhagy,  when  the 
puHe  is  not  only  frequent,  but  quick 
and  full,  and  does  not  become  fofter  or 
flower  upon  the  flowing  of  the  i)lood, 
and  that  the  effufion  is  profufe,  and 
threatens  to  continue  ib,.  it  appeaars  to 
ine>  that  blood-letting  may  be  necet- 
fary, ::3n.d  i  have  often  found  it  iufefial. 
It  feems  probable  alfo,  that  the  ^parti- 
cular  cixGumftances  of  venefediionmay 
render  it  more  powerful  for  taking  oiT 
thetenflon  and  inflammatory  irritatLsa 
of  the  fyflem,  than  .any  gradcTai  flbw 
from  an  artery.  ; 

795.  That  a  ^fpafm  of  the  extreme 
velFels  ha^.  a  iharer  m  fu^brtitlg  he- 
morrhagy, appears  tome  f)rohahie.  from 
hence,  that  bliftering  has  been  often 
found  .ufcful  in  moderaiting  and.iliip- 
prefling  the  difeafe. 

796.  Do 
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796.  Do  emetics  and  vomiting  con- 
tribute to  the  cure  of  hemorrhagy  ? — 
See  Dr  Bryan  Robinson  on  the  vir- 
tues and  power  of  medicines. 

^97.  When  an  hemorrhagy  is  very 
profufe,  and  feems  to  endanger  life,  or 
even  threaten  to  induce  a  dangerous 
infirmity,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  it  is  to  be  immediately  fuppreiled 
by  every  means  in  our  '"power ;  and 
particularly,  that,  befides  the  means 
above  mentioned  for  moderating  the 
difeafe,  aflringents,  internal  or  exter- 
nal, where  the  latter  can  be  applied, 
are  to  be  employed  for  fupprefling 
it. 

798.  The  internal  aflringents  are 
either  vegetable  or  foifil. 

-  The   vegetable  aflringents   are  fet- 
dom  very  powerful  in  the  cure  of  any 

hemorrhagiesy 
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hemorrliagies,  except  rliofe.  of  the  ^]j- 
meiHary  canal.  "         .^  f: 

The  foffil  aftringents  are  more 
powerful  J  but  fome  choice  amongft 
the  different  kinds  may  be  proper. 

The  chalybeates,  fo  frequently  em- 
ployed, do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
powerful. 

The  preparations  of  lead  are  cer- 
tainly more  fo,  but  are  otherwife  of  fo 
pernicious  a  quality,  that  they  fhould 
not  be  employed  except  in  cafes  of  the 
utmofl  danger.  The  Tindura  Satur- 
nina,  or  Antiphthifica,  as  it  has  been 
called,  appears  to  be  of  little  efEca= 
Gy  *  ^  but  whether  from  the  fmall  por- 
tion 


•  It  is  a  very  dangerous  medicine,  and  ought  to  h& 
ufed  with  the  utmoft  caution.  But  fince  its  efficacy  is 
doubtful,  we  had  better  abandon  it  altogether,  except 
when  every  otlxer  remedy  fails. 
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tlonof  lead  which  it  contains,  or  from 
the  ftate  in  which  the  lead  is  in  it,  I 
am  uncertain. 

The  foilil  aflringent  that  appears  to 
me  the-m-oft  powerful,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  mofl  fafe,  is  alum  *. 

799.  Elxternaiaflringents,  when  they 
can  be  applied,  are  more  effedual  than 
the  internal.  The  choice  of  thefe  is 
left  to  the  furgeons.  : 

.  Soo.  The 


»  Alum  frequently  iratates  if  ^iven  in  too  lafge 
dofes  at  firft,  proving  fometimes  a  purgative  and  fome- 
times  an  emetic.  'In  cafes  of  great  danger,  however, 
it  miril  be  given  in  large  quantities,  by  frequently  re- 
peating fmall  dofes.  Five  grains  is  a  fufficient  dofe 
to  begin  with  ;  but  it  may  be  repeated  every  hour, 
or  every  half  hour.  Some  authors  have  given  it  in 
dofes  of  a  fcruple  feveral  times  a-day  ;  but  that  is  cer- 
tainly too  great  a  quantity  at  once. 
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Soo.  The  mofl  powerful  of  all  a- 
llringents  appears  to.  me  to  be  cold, 
which  may  be  employed,  either  by  ap- 
plying cold  water  to  the  furface  of  the 
body,  or  by  throwing  it  into  the  inter- 
nal parts  *. 

801.  For  fupprefling  hemorrhagles, 
many  fuperftitious  remedies  and 
charms  f    have    been     recommended, 

and 

*  Van  Swieten  relates  a  cafe  of  a  bleeding  at  the 
i^ofe  being-  flopped  by  the  application  of  pledgets,  dip- 
ped in  cold  wine  and  water,  to  the  fqrotum ;  a  Ihiver- 
ing  was  produced,  and  the  bleeding  llopped. 

f  It  is  aftoniftiing  that  thefe  charms  fliould  conti- 
nue in  ufe  in  this  enlightened  age.  They  are  prac- 
lifed  among  the  country  people  frequently.  Some  of 
them,  however,  a£t  mechanically,  as  the  application 
of  the  great  key  of  the  church-door  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  in  bleedings  at  the  nofe ;  drinking  large 
draughts  of  cold  water  out  of  a  human  ikull,  &c. 
The  cold  iron,  and  the  cold  water,  were  in  fa£l  pro- 
per remedies. 

Vol.  II.  A  a 
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and  pretended  to  have  been  employed 
with  fuccefs.  The  feeming  fuccefs  of 
thefe,  however,  has  been  generally 
owing  to  the  by-ftanders  miilaking  a 
fpontaneous  ceafing  of  the  hemorrha- 
gy  for  the  effed  of  the  remedy.  At 
the  fame  time,  I  believe,  that  thofe  re- 
medies may  have  been  fometimes  ufe- 
ful,  by  unpreiUng  the  mind  with  hor- 
ror, awe,  or  dread, 

8^2.  Upon  occafion  of  profufe  he- 
morrhagies,  opiates  have  been  em- 
ployed with  advantage ;  and,  when 
the  fulnefs  and  inflammatory  diathefis 
of  the  fyflem  have  been  previoufly  ta- 
ken off  by  the  hemorrhagy  itfelf,  or 
by  blood-letting,  I  think  opiates  may 
be  employed  with  fafety  *. 

803.  For 

^  Opium,  however,  ought  to  be  cautiouflj  em- 
ployed in  adive  hemorrhagies,  which  are  frequently 
accompanied  with  a  phlogiftic  diathefis ;    and  it  is 

well 
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803.  For  reilraining  hemorrhagy, 
ligatures  have  been  applied  upon  the 
limbs,  in  the  view  of  retarding  the  re- 
turn of  the  venous  blood  from  the 
extremities;  but  they  appear  to  me 
to  be  of  uncertain  and  ambiguous 
ufe. 

804.  In  the  cafe  of  profufe  hemor- 
rhagies,  no  pains  are  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  a  Deliquium  Animi,  or  faint- 
ing, as  the  happening  of  this  is  often 
the  mofi:  certain  means  of  flopping  the 
hemorrhagy  *. 

A  a  2  805.  Having 


well  known,  that  in  fuch  a  diathefis,  opium  is  gene- 
rally, if  not  univerfally,  hurtful.  But,  as  the  author 
obferves,  when  the  hemorrhagy  has  reduced  the  in- 
"flammatory  diathefis,  we  may  then  give  opium  free- 
ly ;  and  for  this  purpofe  large  dofes  are  preferable  to 
fmaller  ones. 


*  Attention,  however,  is  neceffary  in  this  cafe,  as 
fainting  is  frequently  the  forerunner  of  death. 
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805.  Having  thus  delivered  the  ge- 
neral dodlrine  of  hemorrhagy,  I  pro* 
ceed  to  confider  the  particular  cafes  of 
it.  It  rnay  perhaps  be  remarked,  that 
I  have  marked  fewer  of  thefe  than  are 
commonly  enumerated  by  the  nofolo- 
gifts  ;  but  my  reafons  for  differing 
from  thefe  authors,  mull  be  left  to  a 
nofological  difcuffion,  to  be  entered  in- 
to elfewhere  more  properly  than  here^ 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER     IL 


OF  the; 


EPISTAXIS, 


OBL    • 


hemorrHagy  of  the  nose. 


806.  nPHE  flate  of  the  veflels  upon 
Jl  the  internal  furface  of  the 
nofe,  being  fuch  as  aheady  mentioned 
(757.),  renders  an  hemorrhagy  from 
that  more  frequent  than  from  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

A  a  3  807.  The 
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807.  The  blood  commonly  flows 
from  one  noftril  only,  and  probably  be- 
caufe  an  hemorrhagy  from  one  veflei 
relieves  the  congeflion  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring veflTels. 

The  blood  flowing  from  both  no- 
llrils  at  the  fame  time,  fliows  common- 
ly a  more  confiderable  difeafe. 

8o8»  This  hemorrhagy  happens-  ta 
perfons  of  every  confl:iturion  and  tem- 
perament, but  mofl;  frequently  to  thofe 
of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  fanguine  tem- 
perament. It  happens  to  both  fexes, 
but  mofl;  frequently  to  the  male. 

809.  This  hemorrhagy  may  occur 
at  any  time  of  life  f  but  mofl  com- 
monly happens  to  young  perfons,  ow- 
ing to  the  flate  of  the  balance  of  the 
fyftem  peculiar  to  that  age,  as  men- 
tioned in  {ys^-) 

8 10.  Although 
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810.  Although  generally  it  happens 
to  perfons  before  they  have  arrived 
at  their  full  growth,  and  more  rarely 
afterwards;  yet  fometimes  it  happens 
to  perfons  after  their  acme,  and  during 
the  Hate  of  manhood  :  and  it  mull  then 
be  imputed  to  an  unufually  plethoric 
ilate  of  the  fyftem ;  to  an  habitual  de- 
termination of  the  blood  to  the  veffels 
of  the  nofe  ;  or  to  the  particular  weak- 
nefs  of  thefe. 

811*  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  difeafe 
m^y  be  coniidered  _as  an  hemorrhagy 
purely  arterial,  and  depending  upon 
an  arterial  plethora  3  but  it  fornetimes 
occurs  in  the,  decline  of  life,  when 
probably  it  depends  upon  and  may  be 
confidefed  as  a  mark  of  a  venous  ple- 
thora of  the  veffels  of  the  head. 
(See  772.) 

812.  This  hemorrhagy  happens  alfo 

at  any  period  of  life,  in  cejrtain  febrile 

A  a>  4^  jdifeafes. 
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difeafes,  which  are  altogether  or  partly 
of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  which 
{how  a  particular  determination  of  the 
blood  to  the  veflels  of  the  head.  Thefe 
difeafes  often  admit  of  a  folutian  by 
this  hcmorrhagy,  when  it  may  be  pro- 
perly termed  critical, 

813.  The  difeafe  fometimes  comes 
on  without  any  previous  fymptoms  ^ 
particularly,  when  fome  external  »vio- 
ience  has  a  fhare  in  producing  it.  But, 
when  it  proceeds  eatirely  from  -art  in- 
ternal caufe,  it  is  commonly  preceded 
by  headachs,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a 
florid  <:olour  of  the  face,  an  unufual 
pulfa'tion  in  the  temples,  a  fenfc  o£ 
fulnefs  about  the  nofe,  and  an  itchiiig 
of  the  noftrils,  A  bound  belly,  pale 
urine,  eoldnefs  of  the  feet,,  and  cold 
fliivering  over  the  whole  body,  are 
alfo  fometimes  among  the  fymptoma 
that  precede  the  difeafe. 

i  814.  Fromr 
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814.  From  the  weaknefs  of  the  vef* 
lels  of  the  iiofej  the  blood  often  flows 
from  them  without  any  coniiderable 
effort  of  the  whole  fyfl:em,  and  there- 
fore without  any  obfervable  febrile 
diforder  ;  which,  however,  in  ■  many 
cafes,  is,  in  all  its  circumflances,  very 
difcernible. 

815.  An  hemorrhagy  of  the  nofe 
happening  to  young  perfons,  is,  and 
may  generally  be  confidered  as  a  flight 
difeafe  of  little  confequence,  and  hard- 
ly requiring  any  remedy.  But,  even 
in  young  perfons,  when  it  recurs  very 
frequently,  and  is  very  copious,  it  will 
require  particular  attention,  as  it  is  to 
be  confidered  as  a  mark  of  arterial  ple- 
thora >  and,  as  frequently  returning,  it 
may  increafe  the  plethoric  fl:ate^  which, 
in  a  more  advanced  fl;age  of  life,  may 
give  the  blood  a  determination  to  parts 
from  which  the  hemorrhagy  would  be 
more  dangerous.     All  this   will  more 

particularly 
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particularly  require  attention,  accord- 
ing as  the  marks  of  plethora,  and  of 
particular  congeftion,  prt  ceding  the 
hemorrhagy,  are  more  co.  fiderable^ 
and  as  the  flowing  of  the  blood  is  at- 
tended with  a  more  confiderable  degree 
of  febrile  diforder. 

8 1 6.  When  the  epiilaxis  happens  to 
perfons  after  their  acme,  returning 
frequently,  and  flowing  copioufly,  it 
is  always  to  be  coniidered  as  a  dan- 
gerous difeafe,  and  as  more  certainly 
threatening  the  confequences  mention- 
ed In  the  laft  paragraph. 

817.  When  this  hemorrhagy  hap- 
pens in  the  decline  of  life,  it  may  be 
confidered  as  in  Iti'elf  very  falutary  : 
but  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered as  a  mark  of  a  very  dangerous 
flate  of  the  fyftem;  that  is,  as  a  mark 
of  a  very  fl:rong  tendency  to  a  venous 
plethora  in   the   veffels   of  the  head  : 

and 
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and  I  have  accordingly  obferved  it 
often  followed  by  apoplexy,  palfy,  or 
fuch  like  difeafes. 

*  ■         ■ 
818.  When  an  hemorrhagy  from  the 

nofe   happens    in   febrile   difeafes,    as 

mentioned  (in  812.)  and  is   in  pretty 

large  quantity,  it  may  be  confidered 

as  critical  and  falutary  ;  but  it  is  very 

apt  to  be  profufe,  and  even  in  this  way 

dangerous. 

It  upon  fome  occaiions  occurs  du- 
ring the  eruptive  fever  of  feveral  ex- 
anthemata, and  is  in  fuch  cafes  fome- 
times  falutary ;  but,  if  thefe  exanthe- 
mata be  accompanied  with  any  putrid 
tendency,  this  hemorrhagy,  like  arti- 
ficial blood-lettings,  may  have  very 
bad  effeds. 

:  .819.  Having  thus  explained  the  fe- 
Veral  circumflances  of  epiHaxis,  I  pro- 
ceed to  confider  the  management  and 

cure 
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ciure  of  it.  I  ufe  the  expreffion  of  ma'- 
nagement,  becaufe  it  has  been  ufuall^ 
thought  to  require  no  cure,  but  that 
nature  fliould  be°allowed  to  throw  out 
blood  in  this  way  very  frequently  ^ 
and  as  often  as  it  appears  to  arife  fi'oni 
internal  caufes,  that  is,  from  a  ftate  of 
the  fyftem  fuppofed  to  require  fuch 
evacuation. 

820.  I  am  however  of  opinion,  for 
the  reafons  given  (in  779.)  that  this  dif- 
eafe  is  very  feldom  to  be  left  to  the 
conduct  of  nature ;  and  that  in  all 
cafes  it  iliould  be  moderated  by  keep- 
ing the  patient  in  cool  air ;  by  giving 
cold  drink ;  by  keeping  the  body  and 
head  ered ;  by  avoiding  any  blowing 
of  the  ttofe,  fpeaking,  or  other  irrita- 
tion :  and,  when  the  blood  has  flowed 
for  fome  time,  without  fhowing  any 
tendency  to  ceafe,  a  profufe  bleeding 
is  to  be  prevented  by  meafures  employ- 
ed to  Hop  it  ^  fuch  as  preffing  the  no- 

ftril 
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ftyil  from  which  the  blood  flows,  wafh- 
ing  the  face  with  cold  water,  or  apply- 
ing this  to  other  parts  of,  the  body. 

§2 1.  Even  in  the  cafe  of  young  per- 
fons,  where  the  difeafe  is  leaft  hazard* 
Qus,  and  even  in  the  firft  attacks,  I 
judge  fuch  meafures  to  be  proper :  but 
they  will  be  iliU  more  proper,  if  the 
difeafe  frequently  recurs  without  any 
external  violence ;  if  the  returns  fhall 
happen  to  perfons  of  a  habit  difpofed 
to  be  plethoric ;  and,  more  particular- 
ly, if  the  marks  of  a  plethoric  ftate 
appear   in    the    precedent  fymptoros. 

822.  Even  in  young  perfons,  if  the 
bleeding  be  very  profufe  and  long  con- 
tinued, and  more  efpecially  if  the 
pulfe  become  weak  and  the  face  pale, 
1  apprehend  it  will  be  proper  to  fup- 
prefs  the  hemorjrhagy  by  every  means 

in 
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in  our  power.     See  797.  and  following 

paragraphs  *. 

823.  Further,  in  the  fame  cafe  of 
young  perfons,  when  the  returns  of  this 
hemorrhagy  become  frequent,  and 
efpecially  with  the  marks  of  a  pletho- 
ric habit,  I  think  it  neceflliry  to  em- 
ploy fiich  a  regimen  as  may  prevent  a 
plethoric  flate,  (783. — 787).  At  the 
fame  time,  care  fliouldi  be  taken  to  a- 
void  all  circumftances  which  may  de-. 
termine  the  blood  more  fully  to  the 
veffels  of  the  head,  or  prevent  its  free 
return  from  them  ^  and,  by  keeping  an 

open 


*  Befide  the  general  dire£lions  referred  to  above, 
plugs  of  lint  or  cotton,  impregnated  with  vinegar, 
and  a  folution  of  alum,  are  recommended.  Thick 
cotton  threads,  impregnated  with  thefe  ftyptic  folu- 
tions,  have  been  palTed  through  the  nollril,  and 
brought  out  by  the  mouth  by  means  of  ,a  bent  probe, 
with  great  fuccefs. 
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open  belly,  to  make  fome  derivation 
from  them  ^. 

824.  In  adult  perfons,  liable  to  fre- 
quent returns  of  the  epiflaxis,  the 
whole  of  the  meafures  propofed  (823.), 
are  more  certainly  and  freely  to  be 
employed.  When,  with  the  circum- 
ftances  mentioned  (in  813.)  the  tenden- 
cy to  a  profule^emorrhagy  appears,  a 
bleeding  at  the  arir^  may  be  proper, 
even  in  young  perfon^ ;  but,  in  the  cafe 
of  adults,  it  will  be  ftill  more  allow- 
able, and  even  neceffai^-y.  • 

825.  In  perfons  of  any  age  liable  to 
frequent  returns  of  this  hemorrhagy, 

when 


*  For  this  purpofe  Glauber's  fait  feems  peculiarly 
adapted.  It  operates  fpeedily,  and  without  too  much 
irritation  ;  evacuating,  at  the  fame  time,  not  only  the 
contents  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  but  the  fuperfluities  of 
the  fanguiferous  fyftem. 
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when  the  meafures  propofed  (in  817.  et 
feq.)  fhall  have  been  negleded,  or,  fronn 
peculiar  circLimflances  in  the  balance 
of  the  fyflem,  fhall  have  proved  inef- 
fectual, and  the  fymptoms  threatening 
hernorrhagy  (838.),  fhall  appear,  it  will 
then  be  proper,  by  blood-letting,  cool- 
ing purgatives,  and  every  part  of  the 
antiphlogiftic  regimen,  to  prevent  the 
hernorrhagy,  or  at  leafl  to  prevent  its 
being  profufe  when  it  does  happen. 

B26.  In  the  cireumllances  jult  now 
mentioned  (825.),  the  meafures  propo- 
fed are  proper,  and  even  necelTary  y 
but  it  fhould  at  the  fame  time  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  thefe  are  pradlifed  with 
much  lefs  advantage  than  thofe  point- 
ed out  (in  824.);  becaufe,  though  thofe 
fuggefied  here  may  prevent  the  coming 
on  of  the  hernorrhagy  for  the  prefent, 
they  certainly  however  difpofe  to  the 
return  of  that  plethoric  ftate  which  re- 
quired their  being  ufed  5  and  there 
3  can 
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can  be  no  proper  fecurity  agalnfl  re- 
turns of  the  difeafe,  but  by  purfuing 
the  means  propofed  in  823. 

827.  When  the  hemorrhagy  of  the 
nofe  happens  to  perfons  approachiixg  to 
their  full  growth,  and  wh^n  its  re- 
turns have  been  preceded  by  thefymp- 
toms  (8i3.)>  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that,  if 
the  returns  can  be  prevented  by  the 
meafures  propofed  in  825.  thefe  may 
be  fafely  employed  j  as  the  plethoric 
Hate  induced  will  be  rendered  fafe,  by 
the  change  which  is  foon  to  take  place 
in  the  balance  of  the  fyftem.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  admitted  ^  as  the 
evacuations  prailifed  upon  this  plan 
will  have  all  the  confequences,  which 
I  have  already  obferved  may  follow 
the  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhagy  it- 
felf. 

828.  When  the  hemorrhagy  of  the 
nofe  fhall  be  found  to  make  its  returns 

Vol,  II.  B  b  at 
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at  nearly  ftated  periods,  the  meafures 
for  preventing  it  (825.),  may  be  prac- 
tifed  with  greater  certainty  ;  and,  upon 
every  repetition  of  blood-letting,  by 
dimlnifhing  the  quantity  taken  away, 
its  tendency  to  induce  a  plethora  may 
be  in  fome  meafure  avoided.  When, 
indeed,  the  repetition  of  evacuations 
is  truly  unavoidable,  the  diminlfhing 
them  upon  every  repetition  is  properly 
pradlifed :  but  it  is  a  pradlice  of  nice 
and  precarious  management,  and  fhould 
by  no  means  be  trufted  to,  fo  far  as  to 
fuperfede  the  meafures  propofed  in 
825.  wherever  thefe  can  be  admitted. 

829.  When  the  hemorrhagy  of  the 
nofe  happens  in  confequence  of  a  ve- 
nous plethora  in  the  veffels  of  the 
head,  as  in  772.  the  flowing  of  the 
blood  pretty  largely  may  be  allowed^ 
efpecially  when  it  happens  after  the 
fuppreflion  or  ceafing  of  the  menfl;rual 
or  hemorrhoidal  flux.   But,  though  the 

flowing 
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flowing  of  the  blood  Is,  on  its  firfl  oc- 
curring, to  be  allowed,  there  is  nothing 
more  proper  than  guarding  agalnft  its 
returns.  This  is  to  be  done,  not  only 
by  the  meafures  propofed  in  783.  et  feq* 
but,  as  the  eiFeds  of  a  plethoric  Hate 
of  the  vefTels  of  the  head  are  very  un- 
certain, fo,  upon  any  appearance  of 
it,  and  efpecially  upon  any  threatening 
of  hemorrhagy,  the  plethora  is  to  be 
removed,  and  the  hemorrhagy  to  be 
obviated  immediately  by  proper  eva- 
cuations 3  as  blood-letting,  purging, 
and  ifliies,  or  by  relloring  fupprefled 
evacuations,  where  this  can  be  done. 


B  b  2  C  H  A  P^ 
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HEMORRHAGY  FROM  THE  LUNGS, 


SECTION     I. 

Of  the  Phenomena  and  Causes  of  He- 
moptysis. 

830.  "^"^  THEN,  after  feme  affection 

^  ¥     of    the    breaft,    blood    is 

thrown    out   from  the  mouth,  and   is 

brought    out   with    more    or    lefs    of 

coughing. 
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coughing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  cotnes  from  the  lungs ;  and  this  ge- 
nerally afcertains  the  difeafe  of  which 
I  am  now  to  treat.  But  there  are  cafes 
in  which  the  fource  of  the  blood  fpit 
out  is  uncertain ;  and  therefore,  fome 
other  confiderations,  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  are  often  neceffary  to  afcer- 
tain  the  exiftence  of  an  hemoptyfis. 

831.  The  blood- veflels  of  the  lungs 
are  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  any 
other  part  of  the  body  of  the  fame 
bulk.  Thefe  veflels,  of  th€  largefl 
fize,  as  they  arife  from  the  heart,  are 
mor€  immediately  than  in  any  other 
part,  fubdivided  into  veflels  of  the 
fmallefl  fize  3  and  thefe  fmall  veflels 
ipread  out  near  to  the  internal  furfaces 
of  the  bronchial  cavities,  are  fltuated 
in  a  loofe  cellular  texture,  and  covered 
by  a  tender  membrane  only  :  fo  that, 
eonfidering  how  readily  and  frequent- 
ly thefe  veflels  are  gorged  with  blood, 
B  b  3  we 
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we  may  underftand  why  an  heraorrha* 
gy  from  them  is,  next  to  that  of  the 
nofe,  the  moft  frequent  of  any )  and 
particularly,  why  any  violent  fhock 
given  to  the  whole  body,  fo  readily  oc- 
cafions  an  hemoptyfis. 

832.  An  hemoptyfis  may  be  occa- 
iioned  by  external  violence  at  any  pe- 
riod of  life  y  and  I  have  explained 
above  (760.),  why,  in  adult  perfons, 
while  the  arterial  plethora  ftill  pre- 
vails in  the  fyflem,  that  is,  from  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  that  of  five-and-thirty, 
an  hemoptyfis  may  at  any  time  be  pro- 
duced, merely  by  a  plethoric  flate  of 
the  lungs. 

833.  But  it  has  been  alfo  obferved 
above  (761.),  that  an  hemoptyfis  more 
frequently  arifes  from  a  faulty  propor- 
tion between  the  capacity  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  lungs  and  that  of  thofe  of 
the  refi:  of  the  body.     Accordingly,  it 

is" 
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is  often  a  hereditary  difeafe,  which  im- 
plies a  peculiar  and  faulty  conformar 
tion.  And  the  difeafe  alfo  happens 
efpecially  to  perfons  who  difcover  the 
fmalleft  capacity  of  their  lungs,  by 
the  narrownefs  of  their  chefl,  and  by 
the  prominency  of  their  fhoulders } 
which  lafl  is  a  mark  of  their  having 
been  long  liable  to  a  difficult  refpira- 
tion. 

834.  With  thefe  circumftances  alfo 
the  difeafe  happens  efpecially  to  per- 
fons of  a  fanguine  temperament  5  in 
whom,  particularly,  the  arterial  ple- 
thora prevails.  It  happens  likewife  to 
perfons  of  a  llender  delicate  make,  of 
which  a  long  neck  is  a  mark  j  to  per- 
fons of  much  fenlibility  and  irritabi- 
lity, and  therefore  of  quick  parts, 
whofe  bodies  are  generally  of  a  deli- 
cate flrudure ;  to  perfons  who  'have 
been  formerly  liable  to  frequent  he- 
morrhagies  of  the  nofe  3  to  perfons 
B  b  4  who 
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who  have  fuffered  a  fupprefHon  of  any 
hemorrhagy  they  had  formerly  beei> 
liable  to,  the  mofi:  frequent  inftance  of 
which  is  in  females  who  have  fuffered 
a  fuppreffion  of  their  menftrual  flux ; 
and,  laftly,  to  perfons  who  have  fuf- 
fered the  amputation  of  any  confider^ 
able  limb. 

835.  In  mofl  of  thefe  cafes  (834.), 
the  difeafe  happens  efpecially  to  per- 
fons about  the  time  of  their  coming  to 
their  full  growth,  or  foon  after  it, 
and  this  for  the  reafons  fully  fet  forth 
above. 

836.  From  all  that  has  been  faid 
(from  831.  to  835.),  the  predifponent 
caufe  of  hemoptyiis  will  be  fufhcient- 
ly  underfhood,  and  the  difeafe  may 
happen  from  the  mere  circumflance  of 
the  predifponent  caufe  arifing  to  a  con^ 
fjderable  degree.     In  the  predifpofed, 

however, 
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however,  it  is  often  brought  on  by  the 
concurrence  of  various  occalional  and 
exciting  caufes.  One  of  thefe,  and 
perhaps  a  frequent  one,  is  external 
heat^  which,  even  when  in  no  great 
degree,  will  bring  on  the  difeafe  in 
fpring,  and  the  beginning  of  fummer, 
while  the  heat  rarefies  the  blood  more 
than  it  relaxes  the  folids,  which  had 
been  before  contracted  by  the  cold  of 
winter.  Another  exciting  caufe  is  a 
fudden  diminution  of  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere,  efpecially  when  con- 
curring with  any  effort  in  bodily  ex- 
ercife.  This  effort,  too,  alone,  may 
often,  in  the  predifpofed,  be  the  ex- 
citing caufe  p  and,  more  particularly, 
any  violent  exercife  of  refpiration. 
In  fhort,  in  the  predifpofed,  any  degree 
of  external  violence  alfo  may  bring  on 
ih6  difeafe. 

837.  Occalioned 
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837.  Occafioned  by  one  or  other  of 
thefe  caufes  (836.),  the  difeafe  comes 
on  with  a  fenie  of  weight  and  anxiety 
in  the  chefl,  fome  uneafinefs  in  breath- 
ing, fome  pain  of  the  breafl  or  other 
parts  of  the  thorax,  and  fome  fenfe  of 
heat  under  the  flernum ;  and  very 
often,  before  the  difeafe  appears,  a 
faltifh  tafte  is  perceived  in  the  mouth, 

838.  Immediately  before  the  appear- 
ance of  blood,  a  degree  of  irritation 
is  felt  at  the  top  of  the  larynx.  To 
relieve  this,  a  hawkkig  is  made,  which 
brings  up  a  little  blood,  of  a  florid  co- 
lour, and  fome  what  frothy.  The  irri- 
tation returns ;  and,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, more  blood  of  a  like  kind  is 
brought  up,  with  fome  noife  in  the 
wind-pipe,  as  of  air  pailing  through  a 
fluid. 

839.  This 
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839.  This  is  commonly  the  manner 
in  which  the  hemoptyfis  begins  5  but 
fometimes  at  the  very  firfl  the  blood 
comes  up  by  coughing,  or  at  leaft 
lomewhat  of  coughing  accompanies  the 
haivking  jufl;  now  mentioned. 

840.  The  blood  ifluing  is  fometimes 
at  firft  in  very  fmall  quantity,  and  foon 
difappears  altogether  :  but,  in  other 
cafes,  elpecially  when  it  repeatedly  oc- 
curs, it  is  in  greater  quantity,  and  fre- 
quently continues  to  appear  at  times  for 
feveral  days  together.  It  is  fometimes 
profufe  ;  but  rarely  in  fuch  quantity  as 
either  by  its  excefs,  or  by  its  fudden 
fufFocation,  to  prove  immediately  mor- 
tal. It  commonly  either  ceafes  fpou- 
taneoufly,  or  is  Hopped  by  the  reme- 
dies employed. 

841.  When  blood  is  thrown  out  from 
the  mouth,  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  de- 
termine from  what  internal  part  it  pro- 
ceeds ; 
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ceeds ;  whether  from  the  mternal  fur- 
face  of  the  mouth  itfelf,  from  the  fau- 
ces, or  adjoining  cavities  of  the  nofe, 
from  the  ftomach,  or  from  the  lungs. 
It  is,  however,  very  neceflary  to  di- 
itinguifh  the  different  cafes ;  and,  in 
iBoft  inllances,  it  may  be  done  by  at- 
tending to  the  following  coniiderations. 

842.  When  the  blood  fpit  out,  pro- 
ceeds from  fome  part  of  the  internal 
forface  of  the  mouth  itfelf,  it  comes  out 
without  any  hawking  or  coughing : 
and  generally,  upon  infpedion,  the  par- 
ticular fource  of  it  becomes  evident. 

843.  When  blood  proceeds  from  the 
fauces,  or  adjoining  cavities  of  the 
nofe,  it  may  be  brought  out  by  haw- 
king, and  fometimes  by  coughing,  in 
the  manner  we  have  defcribed  in  837. 
and  839.  ;  fo  that,  in  this  way,  a  doubt 
may  arife  concerning  its  real  fource. 
A  patient  often  lays  hold  of  thefe  cir- 

2  cumltances 
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cumflances  to  pleafe  hlmfelf  with  the 
opinion  of  its  coming  from  the  fliuces, 
and  he  may  be  allowed  to  do  fo  :  but  a 
phyfician  cannot  readily  be  deceived, 
if  he  conlider,  that  a  bleeding  from 
the  fauces  is  more  rare  than  one  from 
the  lungs ;  that  the  former  feldom  hap- 
pens but  to  perfons  who  have  been  be- 
fore liable  either  to  an  hemorrhagy  of 
the  nofe,  or  to  fome  evident  caufe  of 
erofion^  and,  in  moft  cafes,  by  looking 
into  the  fauces,*  the  diililiation  of  the 
blood,  if  it  comes  from  thence,  vWU  be 
perceived. 

844.  When  blood  proceeds  from 
the  lungs,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
brought  up  will  commonly  fliow  from 
whence  it  comes  :  but,  independent  of 
that,  there  are  many  circumilaoces 
which  may  concur  to  point  it  out,  fuch 
as  the  period  of  life,  the  habit  of  bo- 
4j,  and  other  marks  of  a  predifpoii- 

tion. 
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tlon,  (833. — 835.)  'p  and,  together  with 
thefe,  the  occafional  caufes  (836.),  ha- 
ving been  immediately  before  applied. 

845.  When  vomiting  accompanies 
the  throwing  out  of  blood  from  the 
mouth,  as  vomiting  and  coughing  often 
mutually  excite  each  other  5  fo  they 
may  be  frequently  joined,  and  render 
it  doubtful  whether  the  blood  thrown 
out  proceeds  from  the  lungs  or  from 
the  flomach.  We  may  however  gene- 
rally decide,  by  confidering,  that  blood 
does  not  fo  frequently  proceed  from 
the  llomach  as  from  the  lungs  :  that 
blood  proceeding  from  the  llomach 
commonly  appears  in  greater  quantity 
than  when  it  proceeds  from  the  lungs  : 
that  the  blood  proceeding  from  the 
lungs  is  ufually  of  a  florid  colour,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  frothy  mucus  only; 
whereas  the  blood  from  the  ftomach  is 
commonly  of  a  darker   colour,  more 

grumous. 
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grumous,  and  mixed  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  flomach :  that  the 
coughing  or  voraitirsr,  according  as 
the  one  or  the  other  firft  arifes,  in  the 
cafes  in  which  they  are  afterwards 
joined,  may  fometimes  point  out  the 
fource  of  the  blood  :  and,  laflly,  that 
much  may  be  learned  from  the  circum- 
flances  and  fymptoms  which  have  pre- 
ceded the  hemorrhagy. 

Thofe  which  precede  the  hemoptyiis 
enumerated  in  (837.),  are  moft  of  them 
evidentmarksofanaffedion  of  the  lungs. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hemateme- 
fiSjOr  ifliiing  of  blood  from  the  ftomach, 
has  alfo  its  peculiar  fymptoms  and  cir- 
cumflances  preceding  it  3  as,  for  in- 
ftance,  fome  morbid  affedion  of  this 
organ,  or  at  leaft  fome  pain,  anxiety^ 
and  fenfe  of  weight,  referred  diftindly 
to  the  region  of  the  ftomach.  To  all 
this  may  be  added,  that  the  vomiting 

I  of 
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of  blood  happens  more  frequently  to? 
females  than  to  males  \  and  to  the  for- 
mer, in  confequence  of  ^  fuppreflion 
of  their  menftrual  flux :  and  by  at- 
tending to  all  thefe  confiderations 
(842. — B45.),  the  prefence  of  the  he- 
moptyfis  may  commonly  be  fufEciently 
afcertained. 


SEC- 
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846.  This  difeafe  is  fometlmes  at- 
tended with  little  danger ;  as,  when 
it  happens  to  females  in  confequence 
of  a  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes  *  ;  when, 

Vol.  II.  Gc  without 


*  The  author  might  have  added,  "  And  when  no 
fymptoms  of  phthifis  iiave  preceded  or  accompanies 
the  hemorrhage." 
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without  any  marks  of  a  predifpolition, 
it  arifes  from  external  violence;  or 
when,  from  whatever  caufe  arifing,  it 
leaves  behind  it  no  cough,  dyfpnaea,  or 
other  aifedlon  of  the  lungs.  Even  in 
fuch  cafes,  however,  a  danger  may  arife 
from  too  large  an  wound  being  made 
in  the  vcffels  of  the  lungs ;  from  a 
quantity  of  red  blood  being  left  to 
Itagnate  in  the  cavity  of  the  bronchiae  ', 
and  particularly,  from  any  determina- 
tion of  the  blood  being  made  into  the 
veffels  of  the  lungs,  which,  by  renew- 
ing the  hemorrhagy,  may  have  dange- 
rous confequences.  In  every  inftancc 
therefore  of  hemoptyfis,  the  efFuiion  is 
to  be  moderated  by  the  feveral  means 
mentioned  (792.  to  795.) 

847.  Thefe  meafures  are  efpeclally 
neceflary  when  the  hemoptyfis  arifes 
in  confequence  of  predifpofition ;  and 
in  all  cafes  where  there  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  effuiion,  or  where  the 

hemorrhagy 
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hemorrhagy  frequently  returns,  the  efFu- 
fion  is  not  only  to  be  moderated,  but  to 
be  entirely  flopped,  and  the  returns  of 
it  prevented  by  every  means  in  our 
power.     See  797.  and  following  *. 

848.  The 


*  The  tinfture  of  rofes  has  been  frequently  em- 
ployed with  fiiCcefs  in  thefe:  cafes  :  alum,  however,  is 
the  principal  aflringent.  It  may  be  given,  either  by 
itfelf  in  fmall  and  often  repeated  dofes,  or  combined 
with  terra  Catech.  The  following  formula  is  very 
convenient : 

R.  Alumin. 

Terr^  Catechu,  aa  3  i. 

Conferv.  Rofar.  |  i. 

M.  f.  Ele£l.  cum  fyr.  commun.  q.  s. 

The  dofe  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  exigency 
of  the  cafe  :  in  general,  the  above  prescribed  mafs 
may  be  divided  into  ten  equal  parts ;  one  of  which 
may  be^  given  every  two  hours,  or  in  urgent  cafes, 
every  hour.  In  ufing  this  medicine,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  keep  the  belly  open :  but  for  this  purpofe,  pur- 
C  c  a  gatives 
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848.  To  ftop  an  hemoptyfis,  or  pre- 
vent the  returns  of  it,  two  medicines 
have  been  frequently  employed  ;  nei- 
ther of  which  1  can  approve  of.  Thefe 
are,  chalybeate?,  and  the  Peruvian 
bark.      As   both   of    them  contribute 

to- 


gatives  are  ill  adapted,  as  tfiey  carry  off  with  them: 
the  medicine  that  is  emyloyed  :  glyfters  are  therefore 
preferable  ;  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  more: 
effechial,  they  ought  to  be  fomewhat  of  a  Ilimulating 
aature ;  as, 

^,.  Infuf.  Sennse,  ^  vl. 
Magnef.  vitriolat.  ^  i. 


Decod.  Hordei,  §  viii'. 


M. 
Or, 


1^.  Pulp.  Tamarind.  ^  ii. 
Crem.  Tart.  |  fs. 

Coque  in  Aq.  font.  q.  s.  ad  colaturse  f  xii* 
Adde,  Mann.  |  ii, 
M. 
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to  increafe  the  phloglftic  diathefis  of 
the  fyltem,  they  can  hardly  be  fafe  in 
any  cafe  of  adive  hemorrhagy,  and 
I  have  frequently  found  them  hurt- 
ful. 

849.  As  the  hemoptyfis  which  hap- 
pens in  confequence  of  predifpofitlon, 
is  always  attended  with  a  phlogiftic 
diathefis  ;  and,  as  the  bad  confequences 
of  the  difeafe  are  efpecially  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  continuance  of 
that  diathefis ;  fo  this  is  to  be  induflri- 
ouily  taken  off  by  blood-letting,,  in 
greater  or  fmaller  quantity,  and  more 
or  lefs  frequently  repeated,  according 
as  the  fymptoms  fhall  dired.  At  the 
fame  time,  cooling  purgatives  are  to  be 
employed,  and  every  part  of  the  anti- 
phlogiftic  regimen  is  to  be  ftridly  en- 
joined. The  refrigerants  may  alfo  be 
adminiilered ;  taking  care,  however, 
C  c  3  tb 


til. 
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that  the  acids,  and  more  efpecially  the 
nitre  *,  do  not  excite  coughing. 

850.  From  what  was  obferved  in 
795.  it  will  appear,  that  bliflering  up- 
on the  breafl  or  back  may  be  a  remedy 
of  hemoptyfis,  when  it  is  prefent ',  and 
that  iiTues  in  the  fame  places  may  be 
ufeful  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
jt  when  it  has  ceafed. 

85 T.  The  avoiding  of  motion  is  ge- 
nerally a  proper  part  of  the  antiphlo- 
giftic  regimen  y  and,  in  the  hemopty- 
iis,  nothing  is  mor<e  neceflary  than 
avoiding   bodily   exercife  :    bi^t    fome 

kinds 


*  Nitre  ought  to  be  cautiouflj  ufed  in  all  com- 
plaints of  the  lungs,  on  account  of  the  irritation 
which  it  produces,  and  the  fuhfequent  cough  whicli 
it  excites. 
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kinds  of  geflation,  as  failing  ^,  and 
tray.lling  in  an  eafy  carriage  on  fmooth 
roa  s,  have  often  proved  a  remedy. 

852.   Such    is    the  treatment   I   can 
pro^ofe  for  the  hemoptyfis,  confidered 

merely 


*  A  fea-voyage  has  often  been  prefcribed  for  he- 
moptyfis :  it  is,  neverthelefs,  a  very  dangerous  prac- 
tice, on  account  of  the  violent  agitation  produced  by 
the  fea-ficknefs  in  the  a<3:ion  of  vomiting.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  reacliungs  in  fea-licknefs,  efpecially  after 
the  contents  of  the  ftomach  are  thoroughly  evacuated, 
has  been  known  to  caufe  hemoptyfis,  by  a  rupture  of 
fome  confiderable  vellel.  The  hemorrhagy,  indeed, 
hence  proceeding,  is  not  an  a(rtive  hemorrhagy  ;  but, 
neverthelefs,  in  a  phlogiftic  diathefis,  vv^hich  predif- 
pofes  to  an  aftive  hemorrhagy,  we  ought  always  to  be 
cautious  how  we  employ  remedies,  which,  although 
they  do  not  immediately  increafe  the  predifpofing  dia- 
thefis, produce  the  leaft  irritation,  or  give  any  violent 
fhock  in  their  ^6lion. 

Speaking  loud,  finging,  playing  on  wind  inftm- 
ments,  and  whatever  requires  any  exertion  of  the 
liujgs,  ought  to  be  c.irefully  avoided. 

C  c  4 
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merely  ys  an  hemorrhagy  :  But  when, 
in  fpite  of  all  our  precautions,  it  con- 
tinues to  recur,  it  is  often  followed  by 
an  ulceration  of  the  lungs,  and  a 
phthifis  pulmonalis.  This,  therefore, 
I  muft  now  proceed  to  confide r  5  but, 
as  it  arifes  alfo  from  other  caufes  be- 
fides  the  hemoptylis,  it  mull  be  treated 
of  with  a  more  general  view  *. 

CHAP- 


*  In  the  cure  of  the  hemoptyfis,  the  patient's  drink 
ought  to  be  of  the  acidulous  kind,  or  of  the  acidulous 
and  aflringent  kinds  conjoined.  Tfie  vitriolic  acid  is 
therefore  the  moft  eligible,  but  it  ought  to  be  well  di- 
luted. A  pleafant  drink  naay  be  compofed  of  one  part 
of  the  tindure  of  rofes,  and  four  of  cold  water  :  or  the 
tindture  of  rofes  may  be  prefcribed  with  five  times  the 
quantity  of  water  that  is  ordered  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 
The  acid  of  tartar,  diflblved  in  twenty  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  fweetened  with  a  little  fyrup  of 
rofes,  is  alfo  a,  fuitable  drink.  A  decoction  either  o£ 
the  frefh  fru^t  of  quinces,  fweetened  with  fugar,  or  an 
infuiion  of  quince  marmalade,  is  anotiier  excellent 
^pid  aftrlngent, 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R    IV. 

OF     THE 

PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS, 

OR 
CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

SECTION    I. 

Of  the  Phenomena  and  Cav%^s  of  the 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 


^S3-  TPHE   Phthlfis   Pulmonalis    I 
A     would  define  to  be,  An  ex- 
pectoration of  pus  or  purulent  matter 

from 


Jn  addition  tq  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that  opium  is  admiffible  only  in  very  few 

cafes 
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from  the  lungs,  attended  with  a  hedic 
fever. 

As  this  is  the  principal  fpecies  of 
phthifis,  I  fhall  frequently  in  this  chap- 
ter employ  the  general  term  of  phthi- 
fis,  though  Itridiy  meaning  the  phthi- 
fis  pulmonalis. 

854.  h 


cafes  of  hemoptyfis,  viz.  -when  the  hemoptyfis  is  the 
conftqiience  of  coughing.  Thefe  cafes  are  very  diffi- 
cultly diilingmfhed.  If  the  blood  be  tlirown  out  into 
the  lungs,  a  cough  is  excited  for  its  difcharge,  and 
then  the  hemoptyfis  is  the  primary  difeafe  :  in  this 
cafe  opium  does  more  harm  than  good.  But  if  a 
cough  arifing  from  any  other  irritating  caufe,  than 
extravafated  bioud  in  the  lungs,  fiiould,  by  its  violence 
and  long  continuance,  produce  an  hemoptyfis,  then 
opium,  joined  with  fuch  remedies  as  are  fuitable  to 
remove  the  peculiar  irritation,  is  the  only  medicine 
on  which  we  can  have  any  reliance  ;  and  in  thefe 
cafes  we  muft  ufe  it  in  large  doles,  fuch  as  forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  laudanum. 
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854.  I  have  met  with  fome  inflances 
of  an  expedoration  of  purulent  mat- 
ter continuing  for  many  years,  accom- 
panied with  very  few  fymptoms  of 
hedic,  and  at  leaft  without  any  hedic 
exquifitely  formed :  but  in  none  of 
thefe  inflances  w^ere  the  perfons  fb  en- 
tirely free  from  fymptoms  of  hedic, 
as  to  form  any  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral definition. 

855.  In  every  inftance  of  an  expec- 
toration of  pus,  I  prefume  there  is  an 
ulceration  of  the  lungs.  The  late  Mr 
de  Haen  is  the  only  author  that  I  know 
of  who  has  advanced  another  opinion, 
and  has  llippofed,  that  pus  may  be  formed 
in  the  blood-veflels,  and  be  from  thence 
poured  into  the  bronchiae.  Admitting 
his  fad,  I  have  attempted  an  explana- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  pus  w^ithout 
ulceration  in  349. :  but,  after  all,  I 
cannot  help  fufpeding  the  accuracy  of 
his  obfervations }  muit  entirely  rejed 

his 
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his  explanation  of  them;  mufl  how- 
ever allow,  that  we  flill  want  fads  to 
fupport  the  explanation  I  have  offered; 
and  doubt  much  if  it  will  apply  to  any 
cafe  of  phthifis  *.  For  thefe  reafons  I 
Hill  conclude,  agreeably  to  the  faith 
of  aU  other  difre.dions,and  the  opinions 
of  all  phylicians,  that  the  fymptoms 
mentioned  in  our  definition,  depend 
always  upon  an  ulceration  formed  iu 
the  lungs. 

856.  It  has  fometimes  happened, 
that  a  catarrh  was  attended  with  an 
expectoration  of  a  matter  fo  much  re- 
fembling  pus,  that  phyficians  have  been 
often  uncertain  whether  it  was  mucus 

or 


*  This  is  a  flrange  paffage,  and  I  had  fome  doubts 
whether  or  no  it  was  not  a  typographical  error  ;  but 
by  careful  comparifon  I  find  to  be  literally  accurate 
with  the  two  laft  editions  of  this  work  which  were 
publifhed  before  the  author 'a  death.     > 
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or  pus,  and  therefore  whether  the  dif- 
eafe  was  a  catarrh  or  a  phthifis.  It  is 
often  of  confequence.to  determine  thefe 
(Jueftions ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
may  be  generally  done,  with  fufficient 
certainty,  from  the  following  confi- 
derations,  of  which  each  {)articular  is 
not  always  fingly  deciiive,  but  when 
they  are  taken  together  can  hardly  de- 
ceive us. 

1.  From  the  colour  of  the  matter ; 
as  mucus  is  naturally  tranfparent,  and 
pus  always  opaque*  When  mucus  be- 
comes opaque,  as  it  fometimes  does, 
it  becomes  white,  yellow,  or  greenifh  ; 
but  the  lafl  mentioned  colour  is  hard- 
ly ever  fo  remarkable  in  mucus  as  in 
pus. 

2.  From  the  confiftenee  ;  as  mucus 
is  more  vifcid  and  coherent,  and  pus 
kfs  fo,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  more 
friable.     When  mucus  is  thrown  into 

water^ 
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water,  it  is  not  readily  diffufed,  btrt 
remains  united  in  uniform  and  circular 
mafles  r  but  pus,  in  the  fame  circum- 
ilances,  though  not  readily  diffufed, 
does  not  remain  fo  uniformly  united, 
and  by  a  little  agitation,  is  broken  into 
ragged  fragments^ 

3*  From  the  odour  3  which  is  fel- 
dom  perceived  in  mucus,  but  frequent- 
ly in  pus.  It  has  been  propofed  to  try 
the  odour  of  the  matter  expedorated, 
by  throwing  it  upon  live  coals  :  but  in 
fuch  a  trial  both  mucus  and  pus  give 
out  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  it  is  not 
eafy  to  dillinguifh  between  them. 

4.  From  the  fpecific  gravity  compa-* 
red  with  water  ^  and,  indeed,  it  is 
ufual  for  the  mucus  of  the  lungs  to 
fwim  on  the  furi'ace  of  the  water,  and 
for  pust.  to  link  in  it.     But  in  this  we 

may 
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may  fometimes   be   deceived  ;  as   pus 
which  has  entangled  a  great  deal  of 
air  may  fwim,  and  mucus  that  is  free 
from  air  may  fink. 

5.  From  the  mixture  which  is  dif- 
cernible  in  the  matter  brought  up  ^ 
for  if  a  yellow  or  greenifh  matter  ap- 
pears furrounded  with  a  quantity  of 
tranfparent  or  Ids  opaque  and  lefs  co- 
loured matter,  the  more  ilrongly  co- 
loured matter  may  be  generally  confi- 
dered  as  pus ;  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  un- 
derftand  how  one  portion  of  the  mu- 
cus of  the  lungs  can  be  very  conlidera- 
bly  changed,  while  the  refl  of  it  is 
very  little  fo,  or  remains  in  its  ordi- 
nary flate. 

6.  From  the  admixture  of  certain 
fubllances  with  the  matter  thrown  out 
from  the  lungs.  To  this  purpofe  we 
are    informed  by  the  experiments  of 

a>  the 
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the  late  Mr  Charles  Darwin  :  (a.)  That 
the  vitriolic  acid  difTolves  both  mucus 
and  pus,  but  moft  readily  the  former  : 
That  if  water  be  added  to  fuch  a  folu^ 
tion  of  mucus,  this  is  feparated,  and 
either  fwims  on  the  furface,  or,  divi- 
ded into  flocculi,  is  fufpended  in  the  li- 
quor ^  whereas,  when  water  is  added 
to  a  like  folution  of  pus,  this  falls  to 
the  bottom,  or  by  agitation  is  diffufed 
fo  as  to  exhibit  an  uniformly  turbid  li- 
quor, {b.)  That  a  folution  of  the 
cauflic  fixed  alkali,  after  fome  time, 
difTolves  mucus,  and  generally  pus% 
and,  if  water  be  added  to  fuch  folu- 
tions,  the  pus  is  precipitated,  but  the 
mucus  is  not.  From  fuch  experiments 
it  is  fuppofed,  that  pus  and  mucus  may 
be  certainly  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other. 

7.    From  the  expedloration'^  being 

attended  with  a  hedic  fever,     A  ca- 

3  tarrhj 
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tarrh,  or  expectoration  of  mucas,  is 
often  attended  with  fever  j  but  never, 
fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  with  fuch  a 
fever  as  I  am  prefently  to  defcribe  as  a 
"hedtic.  This,  in  my  ^opinion,  is  the 
moft  certain  mark  of  a  purulent  tlate 
in  fome  part  of  the  body  ^  and  if  o- 
thers  have  thought  differently,  I  am 
perfuaded  that  it  has  been  owing  to 
this,  that,  prefuming  upon  the  mortal 
nature  of  a  confirmed  or  purulent 
phthifis,  they  have  confidered  every 
cafe  in  which  a  recovery  happened,  as 
a  catarrh  only ;  but,  that  they  may 
have  been  miflaken  in  this,  fhall  be 
fhown  hereafter. 

857.  Having  thus  confidered  the  firfl 
part  of  the  charadler  of  the  phthifis 
pulmonalis  as  a  mark  of  an  ulceration 
of  the  lungs;  and  having  jiift  rio\^ 
fald,  that  the  other ,  part  of  the  cha- 
radler,  that  is,  the  hectic  fever,  is  a 
mark  or  indication  of  the  fame  thing  ; 

Vol.  II.  D  d  it 
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it  is  proper  now  to  confider  this  here, 
as  I  had  with  that  view  bmitted  it  be- 
fore, (74.) 

858.  A  heclic  fever  has  the  form  of 
a,  r^smittent,  which  has  exacerbations 
twice  every  day.  The  firfl  of  thefe  oc* 
curs  about  noon,  fometimes  a  little 
fooner  or  later ;  and  a  flight  remiilion 
of  it  happens  about  five  afternoon. 
This  lafl  is  foon  fucceeded  by  another 
exacerbation,  gradually  increafing  till 
after  midnight :  but  after  two  o'clock 
of  the  morning  a  remiflion  takes  place, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  confi- 
derable  as  the  morning  advances.  The 
exacerbations  are  frequently  attended 
with  fome  degree  of  cold  fliivering  j  or 
at  lead  the  patient  is  exceedingly  fen- 
fibie  to  any  coolnefs  of  the  air,  feeks 
external  heat,  and  often  complains  of  a 
fenfe  of  cold,  when,  to  the  thermome- 
ter, his  fkin  is  preternaturally  warm. 
Of  thefe    exacerbations,   that   of  the 

evening 
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evening  is  always  the  moil  cpnfider- 
able. 

859.  It  has  commonly  heen  given 
as  a  part  of  the  chara<9;er  of  ti  hedic 
fever,  that  an  exacerbation  of  it  com- 
monly appears  after  the  taking  foodj 
and  it  is  true  that  dinner,  which  is  ta- 
ken at  noon  or  after  it,  does  feem  to 
Gccafion  feme  exacerbati<5n.  But  this 
iTiuft  not  make  us  judge  the  mid-day 
exacerbation  to  be  the/  effe<S  of  eating 
only  ^  for  I  have  often  obferved  it 
come  on  an  hour  before  noon,  and 
often  fome  hours  before  dinner;  which, 
in  this  country  at  prefent,  is  not  taken 
till  fome  time  after  noon.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  obferved,  that,  in  almofl  every 
perfon,  the  taking  food  occalions  fome 
degree  of  fever ;  but  I  am  perfuaded 
this  would  not  appear  fo  coniiflerable 
in  a  hedic,  were  it  not  that  an  exacer- 
bation of  fever  is  prefent  from  another 
caufe  ;  and  accordingly,  the  taking 
D  d  2  food 
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food  in  the  morning  has  hardly  any 
fenfible  effed. 

860.  I  have  thus  defcribed  the  ge- 
neral form  of  hedic  fever ;  but  many 
circumftances  attending  it  are  further 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  The  fever  I 
have  defcribed  does  not  commonly  fub- 
lifl  long,  till  the  evening  exacerbations 
become  attended  with  fweatings^  which 
continue  to  recur,  and  to  prove  mpre 
and  more  profufe,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Almofl  from  the 
firfl  appearance  of  the  hedic,  the  urine 
is  high-coloured,  and  depofites  a  co- 
pious branny  red  fediment,  which 
hardly  ever  falls  clofe  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vefTel.  In  the  hedic,  the  appe- 
tite for  food  is  generally  lefs  impaired 
than  in  any  other  kind  of  fever.  The 
thirfl  is  feldom  confiderable^  the  mouth 
is  commonly  moift  ;  and,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  the  tongue  becomes  free 
from  all  fur  5  appears  very  clean  3  and 

in 
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in  the  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe, 
the  tongue  and  fauces  appear  to  be 
fomewhat  inflamed,  and  become  more 
or  lefs  covered  with  aphthse.  As  the 
difeafe  advances,  the  red  vefTels  of  the 
adnata  of  the  eye  difappear,  and  the 
whole  of  the  adnata  becomes  of  a 
pearly  white.  The  face  is  commonly 
pale  ;  but,  during  the  exacerbations,  a 
florid  red,  and  an  almofl:  circumfcribed 
fpot,  appear  on  each  cheek.  For  fome 
time,  in  the  courfe  of  a  hed:ic,  the 
belly  is  bound  5  but,  in  the  advanced 
fl:ages  of  it,  a  diarrhoea  almoft  always 
comes  on,  and  continues  to  recur  fre- 
quently during  the  refl:  of  the  difeafe, 
alternating  in  fome  meafure  with  the 
fweatings  mentioned  above.  The  dif- 
eafe is  always  attended  with  a  debility, 
which  gradually  increafes  during  the 
courfe  of  it.  Daring  the  fame  courfe 
an  emaciation  takes  place,  and  goes  to 
a  greater  degree  than  in  almofl:  any 
other  cafe.  The  falling  off  of  the 
D  d  3  hairs^ 
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hairs,  and  the  adunque  form  of  tbe 
nail&,  are  alfo  fymptoms  of  the  wane 
of  nouriihrnjent.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  difeafe,  the  feet  are  often  afFe(5ted 
with  oedematoij&  fwellings.  The  exa- 
cerbations of  the  fever  are  feldom  at- 
tended with  any  headach,  and  fcarcely 
ever  with  delirium.  The  fenfes  and 
jiadgment  commonly  remain  entire  to^ 
the  very  end  of  the  difeafe ;  and  the 
mind,  for  the  moil  party  is  confident 
and  full  of  hope.  Some  days  before 
death,  a  deliritim  comes  on,  and  com- 
monly continues  to  the  end* 

86 1.  The  he^ic  fever  now  defcri- 
bed  (858,  859.)  as  accompanying  a  pu- 
rulent ftate  of  the  lungs,,  is  perhaps  the 
cafe  in  whtch  it  mofi:  frequently  ap- 
pears :  but  I  have  never  feen  it  in  any 
cafe,  when  there  was  not  evidently,  or 
when  I  had  not  ground  to  fuppofe, 
there  was  a  permanent  purulency  or 
ulceration  in  fome  external  part.     It 
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V/as  for  this  reafon,  that  in  74.  I  con- 
cluded it  to  be  a  fymptomatic  fever 
only.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
always  the  efFed  of  an  acrimony  ab- 
forbed  from  abfcelles  or  ulcers,  although 
it  is  not  equally  the  efFe^l  of  every  fort 
of  acrimony  3  for  the  fcorbutic  and 
cancerous  kinds  often  fubfiit  long  in 
the  body  without  producing  a  hedic. 
What  is  the  precife  flate  of  the  acri- 
mony producing  this,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine ;  but  it  feems  to  be  chiefly  that 
of  a  vitiated  purulency. 

862.  However  this  may  be,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  hedlic's  depending  in 
general  upon  an  acrimony,  explains  its 
peculiar  circumftances.  The  febrile 
ilate  feems  to  be  chiefly  an  exacerba- 
tion of  that  frequency  of  the  puife, 
which  occurs  twice  every  day  to  per- 
fons  in  health,  and  may  be  produced 
by  acrimony  alone.  Thefe  exacerba- 
tions, indeed^  do  not  happen  without 
D  d  4  'the 
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the  proper  circumftances  of  pyrexia  ^. 
but  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels  in 
a  hedic  does  not  feem  to  be  fo  conli- 
derable  as  in  other  fevers ;  and  hence- 
the  ftate  &f  fweat  and  urine  which  ap- 
pears fo  early  and  fo  conftantly  in  hec- 
tics. Upon  the  fame  fuppofition  of  an 
acrimony  corrupting  the  fluids,  and 
debihtating  the  moving  powers,  I  think, 
that  moft  of  the  other  fymptoms  may 
alfo  be  explained. 

863.  Having  thus  confidered  the  cha- 
racter iftical  fymptoms  and  chief  part 
of  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  phthifis 
pulmonalis,  I  proceed  to  obferve,  that 
an  ulcer  of  the  lungs,  and  its  concomi- 
tant cireumllance  of  hecftic  fever,  may 
arife  from  different  previous  afFedions 
of  the  lungs  ^  all  of  which*  however 
may,  in  my  opinion,  be  referred  to  five 
heads  3  that  is,  i.  To  an  hemoptyfis^ 
2.  To  a  fuppuration  of  the  lungs  in 
Gonfequence  of  pneumonia  y  3.  To  ca- 
tarrh j^, 
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tarrh  ^  4.  To  afthma  ^  or,  5.  To  a  tu- 
bercle. Thefe  feveral  afFecSions,  as 
eaufes  of  ulcers,  fliall  now  be  confideu- 
ed  m  the  order  mentioned. 

864.  It  has  been  commonly  fuppo-. 
fed,  that  an  hemoptylis  was  naturally, 
and  almofl  necellarily,  followed  by  an 
ulcer  of  the  lungs  :  but  I  will  prefume 
to  fay,  that,  in  general,  this  is  a  mi- 
ilake ;  for- there  have  been  many  in- 
ftances  of  hemoptyfis  oceafioned  by 
external  violence,  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  any  ulcer  of  the  lungs  >  and 
there  have  alfo  been  many  inftances  of 
hemoptyfis  from  an  internal  caufe  with- 
out any  confequent  ulceration.  And 
this  too  has  been  the  cafe,  not  only 
when  the  hemoptyfis  happened  toyoung- 
perfons,  and  recurred  for  feveral  times, 
but  when  it  has  often  recurred  during 
the  courfe  of  a  long  life.  It  is  indeed 
eafy  to  conceive,  that  a  rupture  of  the 
vefTels  of  the  lungs,,  like  that  of  the 

vefTels 
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veflels  of  the  nofe,  may  be  often  heal- 
ed, as  the  furgcons  fpeak,  by  the  firlt 
intention.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  it  is  an  hemoptyfis  in  particular 
circumftances  only,  which  is  neceffarily 
followed  by  an  ulcer  ;  but  what  thefe 
circumftances  are,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. It  is  poilible,  that  merely 
the  degree  of  rupture,  or  frequently 
repeated  rupture  preventing  the  wound 
from  healing  by  the  firft  intention, 
may  occafion  an  ulcer ;  or  it  is  poili- 
ble that  red  blood  effiuied,  and  not 
brought  up  entirely  by  coughing,  may, 
by  flagnating  in  the  bronchise,  become 
acrid,  and  erode  the  parts.  Thefe 
however  are  but  fuppolitions,  not  fup- 
ported  by  any  clear  evidence.  And, 
if  we  conlider,  that  thofe  cafes  'of  he- 
moptyfis which  follow  the  predifpofi- 
tion,  (832.  835.)  are  thofe  efpecially 
which  end  in  phthifis,  we  ftiall  be  led  to 
fufped:,  that  there  are  fome  other  cir- 
cumftances w^hich  concur  here  to  de- 
termine 
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termine  the  confequence  of  hemopty- 
sis, as  I  fhall  hereafter  endeavour  to 
fhow. 

865.  Any  fuppofitlon,  however, which 
we  can  make  with  refpedt  to  the  inno- 
cence of  an  hemoptylis,  mufl  not  fu- 
perfede  the  meafiires  propofed  above 
for  its  cure ;  both  becaufe  we  cannot 
certainly  forefee  what  may  be  the  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  an  accident,  and  be- 
caufe the  meafures  above  fuggefled  are 
fafe  ;  for,  upon  every  iiippofition,  it  is 
a  diathefis  phlogiflica  that  may  urge 
on  every  bad  confequence  to  be  appre* 
headed. 

S66.  The  fecond  caufe  of  an  ulcera- 
tion of  the  lungs  to  be  confidered,  is  a 
fuppuration  formed  in  confequence  of 
pneumonia. 


.  From 
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867.  From  the  fymptoms  mentioned 
in  858,  859.  it  may  with  reafon  be 
concluded,  that  an  abfcefs,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  a  vomica^  is  formed  in  fome  part 
of  the  pleura,  and  mofl  frequently  in 
that  portion  of  it  invefting  the  lungs. 
Here  purulent  matter  frequently  re- 
mains for  fome  time,  as  if  inclofed  in 
a  cyfl: :  but  commonly  it  is  not  long 
before  it  comes  to  be  either  abforbed, 
and  transferred  to  fome  other  part  of 
the  body  ;  or  that  it  breaks  through  in- 
to the  cavity  of  the  lungs,  or  the  tho- 
rax. In  the  latter  cafe,  it  produces 
the  difeafe  called  empyemas  but  it  is 
only  when  the  matter  is  poured  into 
the  cavity  of  the  bronchiee,  that  it 
properly  conftitutes  the  phthifis  pulmo- 
nalis.  In  the  cafe  of  empyema,  the 
chief  circumllances  of  a  phthifis  are 
indeed  alfo  prefent ;  but  I  fhall  here 
confider  that  cafe  only,  in  which  the 
abfcefs  of  the  lungs  gives  occafion  to  a 
purulent  expedoration. 

868.  An 
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868.    An   abfcefs    of   the   lungs,   in 
confequence  of  pneumonia,  is  not  al- 
ways followed  by  a  phthifis  :  fbr  fome- 
times  a  hedic  fever  is  not  formed ;  the 
matter  poured  into  the  bronchiae  is  a 
jproper  and  benign  pus,  which  is  fre- 
quently coughed  up  very  readily,  and 
fpit  out :  and,  though  this  purulent  ex- 
pe6toratIon  Ihould  continue  for  fome 
time,  yet,  if  a  hedic  does  not  come 
on,  the    ulcer  foon  heals,  and  every 
morbid     fymptom    difappears.       This 
has  happened  fo  frequently,  that  we 
may  conclude,  that  neither  the  accefs 
of  the  air,  nor  the  conftant  motion  of 
the  lungs,  will  prevent  an  ulcer  of  thefe 
parts  from  healing,  if  the  matter  of  it 
be   well-conditioned.      An  abfcefs    of 
the  lungs,  therefore,,  does  not  necella- 
rily  produce  the  phthifis  pulmonalis  ; 
and  if  it  be  followed  by  fuch  a  difeafe, 
it  muft  be  in  confequence  of  particular 
circumftances  which  corrupt  the  puru- 
lent matter  produced,  render  it  unfuit- 

able 
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able  to  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  and 
at  the  fame  time  make  it  ailbrd  an 
acrimony,  which,  being  abforbed,  pro- 
duces a  hedic  and  its  confequences. 

869.  The  corruption  'of  the  matter 
of  fuch  abfcefTes  may  be  owing  to  feve- 
ral  caufes  ^  as,  i.  That  the  matter  effu- 
fed  during  the  inflammation,  had  not 
been  a  pure  ferum  fit  to  be  converted 
into  a  laudable  pus,  but  had  been  uni- 
ted with  other  matters  which  prevent- 
ed that,  and ''gave  a  confiderabie  acri- 
mony to  the  whole  :  Or,  2.  That  the 
matter  efFufed,  and  converted  into  pus, 
either  merely  by  a  long  fhagnation  in 
a  vomica,  or  by  its  connexion  with  an 
empyema,  had  been  fo  corrupted,  as 
to  become  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  pus 
in  t;he  healing  of  the  ulcer.  Thefe 
feem  to  be  poilible  caufes  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  matter  in  abfcefi^es,  fo  as  to 
make  it  the  X)ccafion  of  a  phthifis  in 

perfons 
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perfons  otherwife  found;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  a  pneumonic  abfcefs  does 
efpecially  produce  phthifis  when  it 
happens  to  perfons  previouily  difpofed 
to  that  difeafe,  and  therefore  only  as 
it  Goncurs  with  fome  other  caufes  of 
it. 

870.  The  third  caufe  fuppofed  to- 
produce  phthifis,  is  a  catarrh ;  which, 
in  many  cafes,  feems,  in  length  of  time^ 
to  have  the  expedoration  of  mucus 
proper  to  it,  gradually  changed  into  an 
exped:oration  of  pus  3  and  at  the  fame 
time,  by  the  addition  of  a  heclic  fever, 
the  difeafe,  which  waS  at  firfl  a  pure 
catarrh,  is  converted  into  a  phthifis. 
This  fuppofition,  however,  is  not  eafily 
to  be  admitted.  The  catarrh  is  pro- 
perly an  afFedion  of  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  trochea  and  bronchise,  analo- 
gous  to  the  coryza,  and  lefs  violent 
kinds  of  cynanche   tonfillaris,  which 

3  '  very 
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very  feldom  terminate  in  luppuratitDn, 
And  although  a  catarrh  ihould  be  di{^ 
pofed  to  fuch  termination,  yet  the  ul- 
cer produced  might  readily  heal  up, 
as  it  does  in  th^  cafe  of  a  cynanche 
tonfillaris ;  and  therefore  ihould  not 
produce  a  phthilis. 

871.  Further,  the  catarrh,  as  pure- 
ly the  eiied:  of  cold,  is  generally  a 
mild  difeafe,  as  well  as  of  fhort  dura- 
tion; and  of  the  numerous  inflances 
of  it,  there  are  at  moll  but  very  few 
cafes  which  can  be  faid  to  have  ended 
in  phthifis.  In  all  thofe  cafes  in  which 
this  feems  to  have  happened,  *it  is  to 
me  probable,  that  the  perfons  affected 
were  peculiarly  predifpofed  to  phthifis. 
And  the  beginning  of  phthifis  fo  often 
refembles  a  catarrh,  that  the  former 
may  have  been  miftaken  for  the  latter. 
Befides,  to  increafe  the  fallacy,  it  often 
happens,  that  the  application  of  cold,. 

which 
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which  is  the  moll  frequent  caufe  of 
catarrh,  is  alfo  frequently  the  exci- 
ting caufe  of  the  cough,  which  proves 
the  beginning  of  phthilis, 

872.  it  is  to  me  therefore  probable, 
that  a  catarrh  is  very  feldom  the  foun- 
dation of  phthifis ;  but  I  "v^ould  not 
pofitively  aflert,  that  it  never  is  fo ;  for 
it  is  poffible,  that  the  cafes  of  a  more 
violent  catarrh  may  have  joined  with 
them  a  pneumonic  afFedion,  which 
may  end  in  a  fuppumtion  ;  or  it  may 
happen,  that  a  long  continued  catarrh, 
by  the  violent  agitation  of  the  lungs 
in  coughing,  will  produce  fome  of  thofe 
tubercles  which  are  prefently  to  be 
mentioned  as  the  mofl  frequent  caufe 
df  phthifis. 

873.  It  mufl  h€  particularly  obfer- 
ved  here,  that  nothing  faid  in  872. 
fhould  allow  us  to  negled  any  appear- 
ance of  catarrh,  as  is  too  frequently 

YoL.  II.  £  e  done; 
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done>  for  it  may  be  either  the  begin- 
ning [of  a  phthifis  which  is  miflaken 
for  a  genuine  catarrh,  or  that  even  as 
a  catarrh  continuing  long,  it  may  pro-* 
dnce  a  phthifis,  as  in  872* 

S74.  Many  phyficians  have  fuppofed 
an  acrimony  of  the  fluids  eroding  fome 
of  the  veflels  of  the  lungs,  to  be  a  fre- 
quent caufe  of  ulceration  and  phthifisr 
But  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mere 
fuppofition  :  for  in  any  of  the  inflan- 
ces  of  the  produdion  of  phthifis  which 
I  have  feen,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
any  acrimony  of  the  blood  capable  of 
eroding  the  veflels.  It  is  true  indeed^ 
that  in  many  cafes  an  acrimony  fub- 
fifl:ing  in  fome  part  of  the  fluids,  is  the 
eaufe  of  the  difeafe ;  but  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  probable,  that  this  acrimony 
operates  by  producing  tubercles,  rather 
than  by  any  diredl  erofion. 

875.  It 
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875;  It  has  been  mentioned  in  863, 
that  an  afthma  may  be  confidered  as 
one  of  the  caufes  of  phthifis  5  and  by 
afthma  I  mean,  that  fpecles  of  it  which 
has  been  commonly  named  the  Spalmo* 
die.  This  difeafe  frequently  fubfifts 
"V'ery  long  without  producing  any  other, 
and  may  have  it^  own  peculiar  fatal 
teirmination,  as  fhall  be  explained  here- 
after. But  I  have  feen  it  frequently 
end  in  phthifis,  and  in  fuch  cafes  I  fiip- 
pofe  it  to  operate  in  the  manner  above 
alleged  of  catarrh,  that  is,  by  produ^ 
cing  tubercles,  and  their  confequen- 
ces,  which  fhall  be  prefently  mention-' 
ed. 

876^  I  come  now  to  confider  the 
fifth  head  of  the  caufe  of  phthifis,  and 
which  I  apprehend  to  be  the  moft  fre- 
quent of  any.  This  I  have  faid,  in 
general,  to  be  tubercles  ^  by  which 
term  are  meant,  certain  fmall  tumours, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  indura- 
E  e  j2  ted 
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ted  glands*  Difledions  have  frequent- 
ly fbown  fuch  tubercles  formed  in  th6 
lungs ;  and  although  at  firft  indolent, 
yet  at  length  they  become  inflamed, 
and  are  thereby  changed  into  little  ab- 
feefles^  or  vomicae^  -v^hich  breaking, 
and  pouring  their  matter  into  the 
bronchise,  give  a  purulent  expedora- 
tion,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of 
phthilis. 

877.  Though  the  matter  expectora- 
ted upon-  thefe  occafions  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  pus,  it  is  feldom  that  of  a 
laudable  kind  3  and,  as  the  ulcers  do 
not  readily  heal,  but  are  atteiided  with 
a  hedlic  fever,  for  the  moll  part  end- 
ing fatally,  I  prefume  ^that  the  matter 
of  the  ulcers  is  imbued  with  a  peculiar 
noxious  acrimony,  which  prevents 
their  healing,  and  produces  a  phthilis 
in  all-  its  Gircumllances,r  as  mentioned 
above. 

878.  It 
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878^  It  is  very  probable,  that  the 
acrimony  which  thus  difcovers  itfelf 
in  the  ulcers,  exifled  before,  and  pro- 
duced the  tubercles  themfelves ;  and  it 
is  to  this  acrimony  that  we  mufl  trace 
up  the  caufe  of  the  phthifis  following 
thefe  tubercles.  This  acrimony  is 
probably,  in  diffiirent  cafes,  of  diile- 
rent  kinds  5  and  it  will  not  be  eafy  to 
determine  its  varieties  :  but  to  a  cerr 
tain  length  I  fhall  attempt  it. 

879.  In  one  cafe,  and  that  too  a  very 
frequent  one,  of  phthifis^  it  appears, 
that  the  noxious  acrimony  is  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  which  prevails  in 
the  fcrophula.  This  may  be  conclu- 
ded from  obferving,  that  a  phthifis,  at 
its  ufual  periods,  frequently  attacks 
perfons  born  of  fcrophulous  parents  ; 
that  is,  of  parents  who  had  been  af- 
feded  with  fcrophula  in  their  younger 
years  ;  that  very  often,  when  the 
phthifis  appears,  there  occur  at  the 
E  e  3  fame 
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i'.-,r^r  :::vr     ome  lyiBpljatlc  Li-.n:o-.:r>  in 

The  cx:er:::..  ^..r:^  :  ;;nd  very  ofcen  I 
have  fbimd  the  L:ibes  i:".c;ci"crica, 
v'::::h  if  ;.  :":::  ^h::-:'.:^  ;if:"r:b::r.  ]o[u' 
ei-.\:i:  :::e  Lh::::i:s  ^'.ihi^onalis.  To 
ali  ib:>  I  vrouid  add,  iha:,  even 
Tirhen  :::^  I'crcrhiilcjs  ciHecbion  ha:?  ei- 
li-ier    :r. :,r..:c::-"'^'    rreccCcc     or    accom- 
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i:ov."cver 


m::^  :::::::: .C-y  :.zcc:f  perb:n5  of  a  ha- 
bit rebe:rbii"r  :be  bjrrphuious  ;  that 
is,  peribns  of  a  nn^uine.  or  of  a  fan- 
goineoHDoelaiicho  ic  :e  -prra  eiir.  who 
have  very  fine  ikiiis,  roiy  ccir.piexions, 
large  veins,  ibft  fef::.  and  tidck  upper 
lip: -and  fiirtber.  that  in  luch  penons 
thephthifis  comci  on  in  the  fame  man- 
ner that  it  does  in  peribns  having  ru- 
hcrcles,  as  in  all  be  immediately  ex- 
plained. 

880.  Ajopother  i^cies  of  acrimony 
producing  tnhercles  of  the  banps^  and 
thrar^y  plrthifiSj^may  be  fa  id  to  be  the 

e5anihem.atic. 
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exanthematic.  It  Is  well  known,  that 
the  fmall-pox  fometimes,  and  more  fre- 
quently the  meafles,  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  phthilis.  It  is  probable  alfo, 
that  other  exanthemata  have  the  fame 
efFedl ;  and  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
difeafe,  and  the  difleclions  of  perfons 
who  have  died  of  it,  it  is  probable, 
that  all  the  exanthemata  may  occafion 
a  phthifis,  by  affording  a  matter  which 
in  the  firll  place  produces  tubercles, 

881.  Another  acrimony,  which  feems 
fometimes  to  produce  phthiiis,  is  the  fi- 
phylitic  :  but  whether  fuch  an  acrimo- 
ny produces  phthiiis  in  any  other  per- 
fons than  the  previoufly  difpofed,  does 
not  appear  to  me  certain, 

882.  What  other  fpecies  of  acrimony, 
fuch  as  from  fcurvy,  from  pus  ab- 
forbed  from  other  parts  of  the  body, 
from  fupprelTed  eruptions,  or  from 
other  fources,  may  alfo  produce  tuber- 

E  e  4     •  cles 
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cles  and  phthifis,  I  cannot  now  decide, 
but  mull  leave  to  be  determined  by 
thofe  who  have  had  experience  of  fueh 
pafes. 

883.  There  is  one  peculiar  cafe  of 
phthifis,  which  from  my  own  experi^ 
^nce  I  can  take  notice  of.  This  is  the 
cafe  of  phthifis  from  a  calcareous  matr 
ter  formed  in  the  lungs,  and  coughed 
up,  frequently  with  a  little  blood, 
fometimes  with  mucus  only,  and  fome- 
times  with  pus.  How  this  matter  is 
generated,  or  in  what  precife  part  of 
the  lungs  it  is  feated,  I  acknowledge 
myfelf  ignorant.  In  three  cafes  of 
this  kmd  which  have  occurred  to  me, 
there  was  at  the  fame  time  np  appear-r 
ance  of  llony  or  earthy  concretions 
in  any  other  p9.rt  of  the  body.  In  one 
of  thefe  cafes,  an  exquifitely  formed 
phthifis  came  on,  and  proved  mortal  : 
while  in  the  other  two,  the  fymptoms 
of  phthifis  were  never  fully  formed  | 

and 
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and  after  fome  time,  merely  by  a  milk 
diet  and  avoiding  irritation,  the  pa- 
tients entirely  recovered. 

884.  Another  foundation  for  phthi- 
fis,  analogous,  as  I  judge,  to  that  of  tu* 
bercles,  is  that  which  occurs  to  certain 
artificers,  whofe  employments  keep 
them  almofl  conftantly  expofed  to 
duft ;  fuch  as  ilone-cutters,  millers, 
flax-dreflers,  and  fome  others.  I  have 
not  obferved  in  this  country  many  in- 
ftances  of  phthifis  which  could  be  re- 
ferred to  this  caufe ;  but,  from  Ra- 
MAZziNi,  MoRGANi,  and  fome  other 
writers,  we  mud  conclude  fuch  cafes  to 
be  more  frequent  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe. 

885.  Befides  thefe  now  mentioned, 
there  are  probably  fome  other  caufes 
producing  tubercles,  which  have  not 
yet  been  afcertained  by  obfervation ; 
and  it  is  likely,  that  in  the  ilate  of  tu- 
bercles 
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bercles  there  Is  a  variety  not  yet  ac- 
counted for :  but  all  this  mufl  be  left 
to  future  obfervation  and  inquiry. 

886.  It  has  been  frequently  fuppofed 
by  phyficians,  that  the  phthifis  is  a 
contagious  difeafe ;  and  I  dare  not  af- 
fert  that  it  never  is  fuch :  but  in  many 
hundred  inftances  of  the  difeafe  which 
J  have  feen,  there  has  been  hardly  one 
which  to  me  could  appear  to  have  a- 
rifen  from  contagion.  It  is  pollible, 
that  in  warmer  climates  the  effeds  of 
contagion  may  be  more  difcernible. 

After  having  faid,  that  a  phthifis  sl^ 
rifes  from  tubercles  more  frequently 
than  from  any  other  caufe,  and  after 
having  attempted  to  ailign  the  variety 
of  thefe,  1  now  proceed  to  mention 
the  peculiar  circumftances  and  fymj)- 
toms  w^hich  ufually  accompany  the 
coming  on  of  the  difeafe  from  tuber- 
cles, 

.     8^7.  A 
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887.  A  tuberculous  and  purulent 
ilate  of  the  lungs  has  been  obferved  in 
very  young  children,  and  In  fome  o~ 
thers  at  feveral  different  periods  before 
the  age  of  puberty  and  full  growth; 
but  inftances  of  this  kind  are  rare  : 
and  the  attack  of  phthilis,  which  we 
have  reafon  to  impute  t6  tubercles, 
ufually  happens  at  the  fame  period 
which  I  have  afligned  for  the  coming 
on  of  the  hemoptyiis. 

888.  The  phthiiis  from  tubercles 
does  alfo  generally  aflecSt  the  fame  ha- 
bits as  the  hemoptyfis,  that  is,  perfons 
of  a  llender  make,  of  long  necks,  nar- 
row chefls,  and  prominent  fhoulders : 
but  very  frequently  the  perfons  liable 
to  tubercles  have  lefs  of  the  florid 
countenance,  and  of  the  other  marks 
of  an  exquifitely  fanguine  tempera- 
ment, than  the  perfons  liable  to  hemop- 
tyfis* 

889.  This 
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889.  This  difeafe  arifing  from  tuber- 
cles, ufually  commences  with  a  flight 
and  flaort  cough,  which  becomes  habi- 
tual, is  often  little  remarked  by  thofe 
afFcded^  and  fometimes  fo  little  as  to 
be  abfolutely  denied  by  them.  At  the 
fame  time  their  breathing  becomes  ea- 
fily  hurried  by  any  bodily  motion, 
their  body  grows  leaner,  and  they  be» 
come  languid  and  indolent.  This  ftate 
fometimes  continues  for  a  year,  or  even 
for  two  years,  without  the  perfons  ma- 
king any  complaint  of  it,  excepting 
only  that  they  are  affeded  by  cold 
more  readily  than  ufual,  which  fre- 
quently increafes  their  cough,  and 
produces  fome  catarrh.  This,  again 
however,  is  fometimes  relieved  ;  is 
fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  cold  a- 
lone ;  and  therefore  gives  no  alarm  ei- 
ther to  the  patient  or  to  his  friends, 
nor  leads  them  to  take  any  precau- 
tions. 

890.  Upon 
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S90.  Upon  one  or  other  of  thefe  oc- 
caiions  of  catching  cold,  as  we  com- 
monly fpeak,the  cough  becomes  more 
confiderable  >  is  particularly  trouble- 
fome  upon  the  patient^s  lying  down  at 
night,  and  in  this  Hate  continues  long- 
er than  is  ufual  in  the  cafe  of  a  -fimple 
catarrh.  This  is  more  efpecially  to 
call  for  attention,  if  the  increafe  and 
continuance  of  cough  come  on  ^during 
the  fummer  feafon, 

891.  The  cough  which  comes  on  as 
in  889.  is  very  often  for  a  long  time 
without  any  expectoration  ;  but  when^ 
from  repeatedly  catching  cold,  it  be- 
comes more  conllant,  it  is  then  at  the 
fame  time  attended  with  fome  expecto- 
ration, which  is  moft  confiderable  in 
the  mornings.  The  matter  af  this  ex- 
pectoration becomes  by  degrees  more 
copious,  more  vifcid,  and  more  opaque  } 
at  length  of  a  yellow  or  greenifh  co- 
lour, ;^and   of  a  purulent   appearance. 

The 
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The  whole  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
not  always  at  once  entirely  changed 
in  this  manner :  but  while  one  part  of 
it  retains  the  ufual  form  of  mucus,  a- 
nother  fufFers  the  changes  now  defcri- 
bed, 

892.  When  the  cough  increafes,  and 
continues  very  frequent  through  the 
night,  and  when  the  matter  expediora- 
ted  undergoes  the  changes  1  have  men- 
tioned, the  breathing  at  the  fame  time 
becomes  more  difficulty  and  the  ema- 
ciation and  weaknefs  go  on  alfo  increa- 
ling.  In  the  female  fex,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  and  fometimes  early  in  its 
progrefs,  the  menfes  ceafe  to  flow  3  and 
this  circumflance  is  to  be  confidered  as 
commonly  the  efled,  although  the  fex 
themfelves  are  ready  to  believe  it  the 
fole  caufe,  of  the  difeafe. 

893.  When 
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893.  When  the  cough  comes  on  as 
in  889.  the  pulfe  is  often  natural,  and 
for  fome  time  after  continues  to  be  fo, 
but  the  fymptoms  have  feldom  fubfifled 
long  before  the  pulfe  becomes  frequent, 
and  fometimes  to  a  conliderable  degree, 
without  much  of  the  other  fymptoms 
of  fever.  At  length,  however,  evening 
exacerbations  become  remarkable  ;  and 
by  degrees  the  fever  afTumes  the  exqui- 
fite  form  of  hedic,  as  defcribed  in 
858.— 860. 

894.  It  is  feldom  that  the  cough,  ex- 
pedtoration,  and  fever,  go  on  increa- 
fing,  in  the  manner  now  defcribed, 
without  fome  pain  being  felt  in  fome 
part  of  the  thorax.  It  is  ufually  and  moil 
frequently  felt  at  firft  under  the  ilernum, 
and  that  efpecially,  or  almoft  only,  up- 
on occafion  of  coughing  :  but  very  of- 
ten, and  that  too  early  in  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  a  pain  is  felt  on  one  fide,  fome- 
times very  conftantly,  and  fo  as  to  pre- 

3  vent 
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vent  the  perfon  from  lying  eafily  upoii 
that  fide ;  but  at  other  times,  the  pain 
is  felt  only  upon  a  full  infpiration,  or 
upon  coughing.  Even  when  no  pain  is 
felt,  it  generally  happens,  that  phthifi- 
cal  perfons  cannot  lie  eafily  on  fome 
one  of  their  fides,  without  having  their 
difficulty  of  breathing  increafed,  and 
their  eough  excited^ 

895.  The  phthifis  begins,  and  fome- 
times  proceeds  to  its  fatal  iflue  in  the 
manner  defcribed  from  889.  to  895. 
without  any  appearance  of  hemoptyfis. 
Such  cafes  are  indeed  rare ;  but  it  is 
very  common  for  the  difeafe  to  advance 
far,  and  even  to  an  evident  purulency 
and  hedic  flate,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  blood  in  the  fpitting :  fo  that 
it  may  be  affirmed,  the  difeafe  is  fre- 
quently not  founded  in  hemoptyfis; 
At  the  fame  time,  we  mufl  allow,  not 
only  that  it  fometimes  begins  with  an 
hemoptyfis,  as  is  faid  in  864.)  but  fur- 

2  ther. 
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ther,  that  it  feldOm  happens  that  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe  more  or  lefs  of 
an  hemoptylis  does  not  appear.  Some 
degree  of  blood-fpitting  does  indeed 
appear  fometimes  in  the  Hate  mention- 
ed (889.  893.),  but  more  commonly  in 
the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe 
only,  and  particularly  upon  the  firil 
appearance  of  purulency.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  feldom,  in  the  phthi- 
lis  from  tubercles,  that  the  hemoptylis 
IS  conliderable,  or  requires  any  reme- 
dies different  cfrom  thofe  which  are 
otherwife  neceflliry  for  the  ftate  of  the 
tubercles. 

"896.  I  have  now  defer ibed  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  fymptoms  which,  in  different 
cafes,  occupy  more  or  lefs  time.  In 
this  climate  they  very  often  take  up 
feme  years,  the  fymptoms  appearing 
cfpecially  in  the  winter  and  fprin^:, 
commonly  becoming  ealier,  and  fome- 
times almolt  difappearing,  during  the 

V03L.  II.  Ff  funvner: 
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fummer :  but  ^returning  again  in  win- 
ter, they  at  length,  after  two  or  three 
years,  prove  fatal,  towards  the  end  of 
fpring  or  beginning  of  fummer. 

897.  In  this  difeafe,  the  prognofis  is 
for  the  moft  part  unfavourable.  Of 
thofe  afFededwith  it,  the  greater  num- 
ber die  ^  but  there  are  alfo  many  of 
them  who  recover  entirely,  after  ha- 
ving been  in  very  unpromiling  circum- 
ilances.  What  are,  however,  the  cir- 
cumftances  more  certainly  determin- 
ing to  a  happy  or  to  a  fatal  event,  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  afcertain. 

898.  The  following  aphorifms  are 
the  refult  of  my  obfervations, 

A  phthifis  pulmonalis  from  hemop- 
tyiis,  is  more  frequently  recovered 
than  one  from  tubercles. 


An 
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An  hemoptyfis  not  only  is  not  al- 
ways followed  by  aphthifis,  as  we  have 
faid  above  (864.)  ;  but  even  when  fol- 
lowed by  an  ulceration,  the  ulceration 
is  fometimes  attended  with  little  of 
Jiedic,  and  frequently  admits  of  being 
foon  healed.  Even  when  the  hemop- 
tyfis and  ulceration  have  happened  to 
be  repeated,  there  are  inflances  of  per- 
fons  recovering  entirely  after  feveral 
fuch  repetitions. 

A  phthifis  from  a  fuppuration  in  con- 
fequence  of  pneumonic  inflammation, 
is  that  which  moll  rarely  occurs  in 
this  climate  5  and  a  phthifis  does  not 
always  follow  fuch  fuppuration,  when 
the  abfcefs  formed  foon  breaks  and 
difcharges  a  laudable  pus  :  but,  if  the 
abfcefs  continue  long  Ihut  up,  and  till 
after  a  confiderable  degree  of  hedic 
has  been  formed,  a  phthifis  is  then 
produced,  equally  dangerous  as  that 
from  other  caufes. 

Ff2  A 
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A  phthifis  from  tubercles  has,  I 
think,  been  recovered :  but  it  is  of  all 
others  the  moil  dangerous  3  and,  when 
ariling  from  a  hereditary  taint,  is  al- 
moft  certainly  fatal. 

The  danger  of  a  phthifis,  from  what- 
ever caufe  it  may  have  arifen,  is  moll 
certainly  to  be  judged  of  by  the  degree 
to  which  the  hedic  and  its  confequen- 
ces  have  arrived.  From  a  certain  de- 
gree of  emaciation,  debility,  profufe 
fweating,  and  diarrhoea,  no  perfon  re- 
covers. 

A  mania  coming  on,  has  been  found 
to  remove  all  the  fymptoms,  and  fome- 
times  has  entirely  cured  the  difeafe ; 
but,  in  other  cafes,  upon  the  going  ofF 
of  the  mania,  the  phthilis  has  recurred, 
and  proved  fatal. 

The 
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The  pregnancy  of  women  has  often 
retarded  the  progrefs  of  a  phthifis ; 
but  commonly  it  is  only  till  after  de- 
livery, when  the  fymptoms  of  phthi- 
Hs  return  with  violence,  and  foon  prove 
fatal. 


Ff3  SEC 
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899.  From  what  has  been  jull  now 
faid,  it  will  readily  appear,  that  the 
cure  of  the  phthifis  pulmonalis  mufl 
be  exceeding  difficult ;  and  that  even 
the  utmoll  care  and  attention  in  the 

employment 
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eiTipioyiB^ht  of  remedies,  have  feldom 
fitcceede'd.  It  may  be  doubtful  whe- 
ther this  failure  is  to  be  imputed  to  the 
imperfe(5!ion  of  our  art,  or  to  the  ab» 
folutely  incurable  nature  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  I  am  extremely  averfe  in  any 
cafe  to  admit  of  the  latter  fuppofition, 
and-  can  always  readily  allow  of  the 
former  V but,  in  the  mean  time,  mufl 
mention  here,  what  has  beeti  attempted 
towards  either  curing  or  moderating 
the  violence  of  this  difeafe. 

9C0.  it  mufl:  be  obvious,  that  ac- 
cordiilg  to  the  different  circumftances 
6f  this  difeafe^  the  method  of  cure 
muft  be  different.  Our  firft  attention 
fhould  be  employed  in  watching  the*^* 
approach  of  the  difeafe,  and  prevent- 
ing its  proceeding  to  an  incurable 
itate.v 

Ff4  In 
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In  all  perfons  of  a  phthifical  habl^y 
and  efpecially  in  thofe  born  of  phthifi- 
cal parents,  the  flighted  fymptoms  of 
the  approach  of  phthifis,  at  the  phthi- 
fical period  of  life,  ought  to  be  attend- 
ed to  *. 

901.  When  an  hemoptyfis  occurs-, 
though  it  be  not  always  followed  with 
uleeratian  and  phthifis,  thefe  however 
are  always  to  be  apprehended  ^  and 
every  precaution  is  to  be  taken  againfb 
them.  This  :is  efpecially  to  be  done,, 
by  employing  every  means  o-f  modera- 
ting the  hemorrhagy,,  and  of  prevent- 
ing its  return,  dire^ed  in  792.  et  feq, 
and  thefe  precautions  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued 


*  This  early  attention  to  the  firfl  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe  is  of  the  utmofl  confequence  ;  for  it  is  only  in 
the  early  flage  that  any  remedies  can  be  employed 
with  fuccefs,  as  experience  has  fufiiciently  taught. 
See  art.  906.  et  feq. 
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tinued  for  feveral  years  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  hemoptyfis. 

902.  The  phthlfis  which  follows  a 
fuppuration  from  the  pneumonic  in- 
flammation^ can  only  be  prevented  with 
certainty,  by  obtaining  a  refolution  of 
fuch  inflammation.  What  may  be  at- 
tempted towards  the  cure  of  an  abfcefs 
and  ulcer  which  have  taken  place,  I 
fliall  fpeak  of  hereafter. 

903.  I  have  faid,  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
genuine  catarrh  ever  produces  a  phthi- 
fis  ;.  but  have  allowed  that  it  poflibly 
may  :  and  both  upon  this  account,  and 
upon  account  of  the  ambiguity  which 
may  arife,  whether  the  appearing  ca- 
tarrh be  a  primary  difeafe,  or  the  ef- 
fed:  of  a  tubercle,  I  conflder  it  as  of 
confequence  to  cure  a  catarrh  as  foon 
as  poflible  after  its  firfl;  appearance. 
More  efpecially  when  it  ihali  linger, 
and  continue  for  fome  time,  or  fliall, 

after 
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after  fome  interrniilion,  frequently  re- 
turn, the  cure  of  it  fhould  be  diligently 
attempted.  The  meafures  requifite  for 
this  purpofe  fhall  be  mentioned  after- 
wards, when  we  come  to  treat  of  a  ca- 
tarrh as  a  primary  difeafe  ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  means  necelTary  for 
preventing  its  producing  a  phthifis  fhalt 
he  mentioned  immediately,  as  they  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  I  fhall  point  out  as 
iieceflary  for  preventing  a  phthiiis  from 
tubercles. 

904.  The  preventing  of  a  phthifis 
from  afthma  muft  be,  by  curing,  if  pof- 
fible,  the  afthma,  or  at  leaft  by  mode- 
rating it  as  much  as  may  be  done  : 
and  as  it  is  probable  that  ailhma  oc- 
cafions  phthiiis,  by  producing  tuber- 
cles, the  meafures  neceflary  for  pre- 
venting phthifis  from  aflhma,  will  be 
the  fame  with  thofe  neceffary  in  the 
cafe  of  tubercles,  which  I  am  now 
about  to  mention. 

905.  I 
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905.  I  confider  tubercles  as  by  much 
the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  phthifis ; 
and  even  in  many  cafes  where  this 
feems  to  depend  upon  hemoptyfis,  ca- 
tarrh, or  afthma,  it  does  however  truly 
jirife  from  tubercles.  It  is  upon-  this 
fubjed,  therefore,  that  I  ihall  have  oc- 
caiion  to  treat  of  the  meafures  moil 
commonly  requifite  for  curing  phthi^ 
iis. 

906.  When,  in  a  perfon  born  of 
phthifical  parents,  of  a  phthifical  ha- 
bit, at  the  phthifical  period  of  life,  the 
fymptoms  (889.)  in  the  fpring,  or  be- 
ginning of  fummer,  fhail  appear  in  the 
flighteft  degree,  we  may  prefume  that 
a  tubercle,  or  tubercles,  either  have 
been  formed  or  are  forming  in  the 
lungs  p  and  therefore,  that  every  means 
we  can  devife  for  preventing  their  for- 
mation, or  for  procuring  their  refolu- 
tion,  Ihould  be  employed  immediately, 
even    although    the     patient    himfelf 

ihoiiid 
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fhould  overlook  or  neglect  the  fymp- 
toms,  as  imputing  them  to  accidental 
cold. 

907.  This  is  certainly  the  general 
indication  j  but  how.  it  may  be  execu; 
ted,  I  cannot  readily  fay.  I  do  not 
j^now  that,  at  any  time,  phyficians 
have  propofed  any  remedy  capable  of 
preventing  the  formation  of  tubercles, 
or  of  refolving  them  when  formed* 
The  analogy  of  fcrophula  gives  no  af- 
fiftance  in  this  matter.  In  fcrophula 
the  remedies  that  are  feemingly  of 
moil:  power,  are,  fea- water,  or  certain 
mineral  waters ;  but  thefe  have  gene- 
rally proved  hurtful  in  the  cafe  of  tu- 
bercles of  the  lungs.  I  have  known 
feveral  Inftances  of  mercury  very  fulJiy 
employed  for  certain  difeafes  in  per- 
fons  who  v/ere  fuppofed,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  have  tubercles  formed,  or  form- 
ing, in  their  lungs;  but  though  the 
mercury  proved  a  cure  for  thofe  other 

difeafes, 
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difeafes,  it  was  of  no  fervice  in  pre- 
venting phthifis,  and  in  fome  cafes 
feemed  to  harry  it  on. 

908.  Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
prefent  flate  of  our  art,  with  refpect  to 
the  cure  of  tubercles  ;  but  I  do  not 
defpair  of  a  remedy  for  the  purpofe 
being  found  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  that  at  prefent  feems  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  our  art,  is  to  take 
the  meafures  proper  for  avoiding  the 
inflammation  of  tubercles.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  tubercles  may  fublill  long 
without  producing  any  diforder ;  and 
I  am  difpofed  to  think,  that  nature 
fometimes  refolves  and  difcufles  tuber- 
cles which  have  been  formed  ^  but 
that  nature  does  this  only  when  the 
tubercles  remain  in  anuninflamed  Hate; 
and  therefore,  that  the  meafures  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  taken,  are  chiefly  thofe 
for  avoiding  the  inflammation  of  the 
tubercles, 

3  909.  The 
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909.  The  inflammation  of  a  tuber- 
cle of  the  lungs  is  to  be  avoided  upon 
the  general  plan  of  avoiding  inflam- 
mation, by  blood-letting,  and  by  an 
antiphlogiftic  regimen  3  the  chief  part 
of  which,  ip  this  cafe,  is  the  ufe  of  a 
low  diet.  This  fuppofes  a  total  abfli- 
nence  from  animal  food,  and  the  ufing 
of  vegetable  food,  almoft  alone  :  but 
it  has  been  found,  that  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  for  the  patient  to  be  confined  to 
vegetables  of  the  weakell  nourifhment, 
it  being  fufficient,  that  the  farinacea 
be  employed,  and  together  with  thefe, 
milk. 

910.  Milk  has  been  generally  confi- 
dered  as  the  chief  remedy  in  phthilis, 
and  in  the  cafe  of  every  tendency  to 
it ;  but  w^hether  from  its  peculiar  qua- 
lities, or  from  its  being  of  a  lower  qua- 
lity, with  refped  to  nourifhment,  than 
any  food  entirely  animal,  is  not  cer- 
tainly  determined.      The  choice  and 

2  admini  ft  ration  . 
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adminlftration  of  rallk  will  be  proper- 
ly direded,  by  confidering  the  nature 
of  the  milk  of  the  feveral  animals 
from  which  it  may  be  taken,  and  the 
particular  ftate  of  the  patient  with  re? 
fped  to  the  period  and  circumilances 
of  the  difeafe,  and  to  the  habits  of  his 
itomach  with  refpe6t  to  milk. 

911.  A  fecond  means  of  preventing 
the  inflammation  of  the  tubercles  of 
the  lungs,  is,  by  avoiding  any  particu^ 
lar  irritation  of  the  affeded  part  which 
may  arife  from  any  violent  exercife  of 
refpiration;  from  any  confiderable  de- 
gree of  bodily  exercife ,  from  any  po- 
iition  of  the  body,  which  flraitens  the 
capacity  of  the  thorax  j  and,  laflly, 
from  cold  applied  to  the  furface  of  the 
body,  which  determines  the  blood  in 
greater  quantity  to  the  internal  parts, 
and  particularly  to  the  lungs. 

912.  From 
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912.  From  the  lafl  mentioned  confi- 
deratlon,  the  application  of  cold  in 
general,  and  therefore  the  winter- 
feafon,  in  cold  climates,  as  diminifhing 
the  cutaneous  perfpi ration,  is  to  be  a- 
voided  5  but  more  particularly,  that 
application  of  cold  is  to  be  fhunned 
that  may  fupprefs  perfpiration,  to  the 
degree  of  occaiioning  a  catarrh,  which 
confifls  in  an  inflammatory  determina- 
tion to  the  lungs,  and  may  therefore 
moft  certainly  produce  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tubercles  there. 

By  confidering,  that  the  avoiding 
heat  is  a  part  of  the  antiphlogIfl:ic  re- 
gimen above  recommended,  and  by 
comparing  this  with  what  has  been  jufl: 
now  faid  refpe6ling  the  avoiding  cold, 
the  proper  choice  of  climates  and  fea- 
fons  for  phthifical  patients  will  be  rea- 
dily underftood. 

913.  A 
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913.  A  third  means  of  avoiding  the 
inflammation  of  the  tubercles  of  the 
lungs,  coniifts  in  diminifhing  the  de- 
termination of  the  blood  to  the  lungs, 
by  fupporting  and  increaling  the  deter- 
mination to  the  furface  of  the  body  5 
which  is  to  be  chiefly  and  mofl:  fafely 
done  by  warm  f clothing  *,  and  the  fre- 
quent ufe  of  the  exercifes  of  gefta- 
tIon« 

914.  Every  mode  of  geftation  has 
been  found  of  ufe  in  phthiflcal  cafes ; 

but 


*  This  is  a  mofl  eflential  part  in  the  cure  of  phthi- 
iis,  and  many  other  difeafes  prevalent  in  cold  climates. 

The  warm  clothing  that  is  mofl:  effeftual  is  flannel 
Ihirts  next  the  £k.in.  It  feels  a  little  difagreeable  at 
firfl:  to  a  perfon  unaccufl:omed  to  it ;  but  the  great  re- 
lief it  affords,  and  the  comfortable  fenfation  it  produ- 
ces, are  fo  ftrong  inducements  for  continuing  its  ufe, 
that  few  people  who  have  once  experienced  its  bene- 
ficial effefts  have  any  delire  to  relinq^uifh  it. 
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but  riding  on  horfeback,  as  being  ac- 
companied with  a  great  deal  of  bodily 
exercife,  is  lefs  fafe  in  perfons  liable  to 
an  hemoptyfis.     Travelling  in  a  car- 
riage, unlefs  upon  very  fmooth  roads, 
may  alfo  be  of  doubtful  effed ;  and  all 
the  modes  of  geftation  that  are  em- 
ployed on  land,  may  fall  fhort  of  the 
efFe6ls    expedted    from   them,    becaufe 
they  cannot   be    rendered   fufiiciently 
conllant ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  fail- 
ing, of  all  other  modes  of  geftation,  is 
the  moft  eiFedual  in  pneumonic  cafes, 
as  being  both  the  fmootheft  and  moft 
conftant. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  fome  be- 
nefit is  derived  from  the  ftate  of  the 
atmofphere  upon  the  fea  ;  but  I  cannot 
find,  that  any  impregnation  of  this 
which  can  be  fuppofed  to  take  place, 
can  be  of  fervice  to  phthifical  perfons. 
It  is  however  probable,  that  frequently 
fome  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the 

mo^'Q 
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more  moderate  temperature  and  greater 
purity  of  the  air  upon  the  fea. 

915.  In  order  to  take  ofF  any  inflam^ 
matory  determination  of  tjie  blood  in- 
to the  veflels  of  the  lungs,  blifters  ap^ 
plied  to  fome  part  of  the  thorax  may 
often  be  of  fervice  5  and  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  as  well  as  for  moderating  the 
general  inflammatory  ilate  of  the  bo- 
dy, illues  of  various  kinds  may  be  enxr 
ployed  with  advantage. 

916.  The  feveral  meafures  to  be  pur^ 
fued  in  the  cafe  of  what  is  properly 
called  an  Incipient  Phthifis,  have  now 
been  mentioned  5  but  they  have  feldom 
been  employed  in  fuch  cafes  in  due 
time,  and  have  therefore,  perhaps,  fel- 
dom proved  efledtuai.  It  has  more 
commonly  happened,  that  after  fome 
time,  an  inflammation  has  come  upon 
the  tubercle,  and  an  abfcefs  has  been 
formed,  which  opening  into  the  cavity 

G  g  2  of 
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of  the  bronchise,  has  produced  an  ul- 
cer, and  a  confirmed  phthilis. 

917.  In  this  flate  of  matters,  fome 
new  indications  may  be  fuppofed  to 
arife ;  and  indications  for  preventing 
abforptlon,  for  preventing  the  effeds 
of  the  abforbed  matter  upon  the  blood, 
and  for  healing  the  ulcer,  have  been 
adually  propofed.  I  cannot  find,  how- 
ever, that  any  of  the  means  propofed 
for  executing  thefe  indications,  are  ei- 
ther probable  or  have  proved  effedlual. 
If,  upon  fome  occafions,  they  have  ap- 
peared to  be  ufeful,  it  has  been  proba- 
bly by  anfwering  fome  other  inten- 
tion. 

While  no  antidote  againfl:  the  pol- 
fon  which  efpecially  operates  here, 
feems  to  have  been  as  yet  found  out,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  too  great  a  degree 
of  inflammation  has  a  great  fhare  in 
preventing   the   healing  of  the  ulcer 

which 
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which  occurs ;  and  fuch  inflammation 
is  certainly  what  has  a  great  fhare  in 
urging  on  its  fatal  confequences.  The 
only  pradice,  therefore,  which  I  can 
venture  to  propofe,  is  the  fame  in  the 
ulcerated  as  in  the  crude  flate  of  a  tu- 
bercle p  that  is,  „the  employment  of 
means  for  mcpderating  inflammation, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
(909.  etfeq,) 

918.  The  balfamics,  whether  natu- 
ral or  artificial,  which  have  been  fo 
commonly  advifed  in  cafes  of  phthifis, 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  propofed 
upon  no  fufficient  grounds,  and  to  have 
proved  commonly  hurtful*  The  refi- 
lious  and  acrid  fubfl:ance  of  myrrh, 
lately  recommended,  has  not  appeared 
to  me  to  be  of  any  fervice,  and  in  fome 
cafes  to  have  proved  hurtful  *. 

^  Z  3  9'^ 9'  Mercury, 

*  From  the  preceding  account  of  the  difeafe,  it  is 
fufficientlj  evident,  that  all  acrid  and  hot  fubftances 

'  muft 
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919.  Mercury,  fo  often  ufeful  in 
healing  ulcers,  has  been  fpecioufly 
enough  propofed  in  this  difeafe ;  but 
whether  that  it  be  not  adapted  to  the 
particular  nature  of  the  ulcers  of  the 
lungs  occurring  in  phthifis,  or  that  it 
proved  hurtful  becaufe  it  cannot  have 
efFed:,  without  exciting  fuch  an  inflam- 
matory flate  of  the  whole  fyftem,  as, 
in  a  hedic  flate,  mufl  prove  very  hurt- 
ful, I  cannot  determine  ^  upon  many 
trials  which  I  have  feen  made,  it  has 
proved  of  no  fervice,  and  commonly 
has  appeared  to  be  manlfeflly  pernici- 
ous. 

920.  The  Peruvian  bark  has  been 
recommended  for  feveral  purpofes  in 

phthifical 


muft  be  hurtful  in  phthifis.  The  balfamics  have  beei* 
long  recommended  in  thefe  cafes,  even  by  the  beft 
authorities,  but  on  what  principle  is  not  eafy  to  de- 
termine. 
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phthlfical  cafes,  and  is  faid,  upon  fome 
occafions,  to  have  been  ufeful :  but  I 
have  feldom  found  it  to  be  fo  ;  and  as 
by  its  tonic  power  it  increafes  thf; 
phlogiftic  diathelis  of  the  fyftem,  I 
have  frequently  found  it  hurtful.  In 
fotne  cafes,  where  the  morning  remif- 
lions  of  the  fever  were  coniiderablej 
and  the  noon  exacerbations  Well  mark- 
ed, I  have  obferved  the  Peruvian  bark 
given  in  large  quantities,  have  the  ef- 
fed:  of  flopping  thefe  exacerbations, 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  relieving  the 
"Whole  of  the  phthifical  fymptoms  r  but 
in  the  cafes  in  which  I  obferved  this, 
the  fever  fhowed  a  eonftant  tendency 
to  recur  ^  and  at  length  the  phthifical 
fymptoms  alfo  returned,  and  proved 
quickly  fatal. 

921.  Acids  of  all  kinds,  as  antifep- 

tic  and  refrigerant,  are  ufeful  in  cafes 

of  phthifis ;  but  the  native  acid  of  ve- 

0  g  4  getables 
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getables  *  is  more  ufeful  than  the  fofliT 
acids,  as  it  can  be  given  in  much  larger 
quantities,  and  may  alfo  be  given  more 
fafely  than  vinegar,  being  lefs  liable  to 
excite  coughing. 

922.  Though  our  art  can  do  To  little 
towards  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  we 
mufl,  however,  palliate  the  uneafy 
fymptoms  of  it  as  well  as  we  can.  The 
fymptoms  efpecially  urgent,  are  the 
cough  and.  diarrhoea.  The  cough  may 
be  in  fome  meafure  relieved  by  demul- 
cents, (873.)  3  but  the  relief  obtained 
by  thefe  is  imperfedl  and  tranfitory^ 
and  very  often  the  itomach  is  difturbed 
by  the  quantity  of  oily,  mucilaginous, 
and  fweet  fubflances,  which  are  on 
th^fe  occalions  taken  inta  it.    . 

923.  The 

*  The  acid  fniits,  acid  of  tartar,  acid  of  fbrrel,  and 
other  plants  yielding  an  acid,  but  not  an  acrid,  juice. 
The  eati'fig  of  oranges  is  therefore  ferviceable. 
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923.  The  only  certain  means  of  re- 
lieving the  cough,  is  by  employing 
opiates.  Thefe,  indeed,  certainly  in- 
creafe  the  phlogiflic  diathefis  of  the 
fyffcem  ;■  but  commonly  they  do  not  fo 
much  harm  in  this  way,  as  they  do  fer- 
rice  by  quieting  the  cough  and  giving 
fleep.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  hurtful 
by  checking  expedloration :  but  they 
do  it  for  a  fhort  time  only  ^  and,  after 
a  found  fleep,  the  expedoration  in  the 
morning  is  more  eafy  than  ufual.  In 
the  advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  opiates 
feem  to  increafe  the  fweatings  that  oc- 
cur ;  but  they  compenfate  this,  by  the 
eafe  they  afford  in  a  difeafe  which  can- 
not be  cured. 

924,  The  diarrhoea  which  happens 
in  the  advanced  Hate  of  this  difeafe^ 
is  to  be  palliated  by  moderate  aftrin- 
gents,  mucilages,  and  opiates. 

Rhubarb 
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Rhubarb,  fo  commonly  prefcribed  iii 
every  diarrhoea,  and  all  other  purga^ 
tives,  are  extremely  dangerous  in  the 
colliquative  diarrhoea  of  hedtics. 

Frefh  fubacid  fruits,  fuppofed  to  be 
always  laxative,  are  often  in  the  diar- 
rhoea of  hedics,  by  their  antifeptic 
quality,  very  ufefuL 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER     V, 

OF    THE 

HEMORRHOIS, 

OR,  OF  THE 

HEMORRHOIDAL  SWELLING  AND  FLUX. 

SECTION    I. 

Of  the  Phenomena  and  Causes  of  the 
Hemorrhois. 

925.  A  Discharge  of  blood  from 
JlJl  fmall  tumours  on  the  verge 
of  the  anus,  is  the  fymptom  which  ge- 
nerally conftitutes  the  Hemorrhois ; 
or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  He- 
2  •    morrhoidai 
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morrhoidal  Flux.  But  a  difcharge  of* 
blood  from  within  the  anus,  when  the 
blood  is  of  a  florid  colour,  fhowing  it 
to  have  come  from  '"no  great  diflance, 
IS  alfo  confidered  as  the  fame  difeafe  ^ 
and  phyficians  have  agreed  in  making 
two  cafes  or  varieties  of  it,  under  the 
names  of  External  and  Internal  He- 
morrhois. 

926.  In  both  cafes  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  flow  of  blood  is  from  tumours  pre- 
vioufly  formed,  which  are  named  He- 
tnorrhoids,  or  Piles  >  and  it  frequently 
happens,  that  the  tumours  exifl;  without 
any  difcharge  of  blood ;  in  which  cafe, 
however,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  fame  difeafe,  and  are  named 
Hemorrhoides  Caecse,  or  Blind  Piles. 

927.  Thefe  tumours,  as  they  appear 
without  the  anus,  are  fometimes  fepa- 
rate,  round  and  prominent,  on  the 
verge  of  the  anus  >  but  frequently  the 

tumour 
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tumour  is  only  one  tumid  ring,  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  anus  puflied  without 
the  body. 

928.    Thefe   tumours,   and  the  dif- 
charge  of  blood  from  them,  fometimes 
come  on  as  an  afFedion  purely  topical, 
and  without  any  previous   diforder  in 
other  parts*  of  the  body  :  but  it  fre- 
quently happens,  even  before  the  tu- 
mours are  formed,  and  more  efpecially 
before   the   blood  flows,   that  various 
diforders  are  felt  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  as  headach,  vertigo,  llupor, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  licknefs,  colic- 
pains,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins  3  and 
often,  together  with  more  or  fewer  of 
thefe  fymptoms,  there  occurs  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  pyrexia. 

The  coming  on  of  the  difeafe  with 
thefe  fymptoms,  is  ufually  attended 
with  a  fenfe  of  fulnefs,  heat,  itching, 
and  pain  in  and  about  the  anus. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  the  dlfeafe  is  preceded  by 
a  difcharge  of  ferous  matter  from  the 
anus  :  and  fome times  this  ferous  dif- 
charge, accompanied  with  fome  fwell- 
jng,  feems  to  be  in  place  of  the  dif- 
charge of  blood,  and  to  relieve  thofe 
diforders  of  the  fyflem  which  we  have 
mentioned.  This  ferous  difcharge, 
therefore,  has  been  named  the  Hemor- 
rhois  Alba. 

929,  In  the  hemorrhois,  the  quantity 
of  blood  difcharged  is  different  upon 
different  occalions.  Sometimes  the 
blood  flows  only  upon  the  perfons  go- 
ing to  flool ;  and  commonly,  in  larger 
or  leffer  quantity,  following  the  dif- 
charge of  the  fasces.  In  other  cafes, 
the  blood  flows  without  any  difcharge 
of  faeces ;  and  then,  generally,  it  is  af- 
ter having  been  preceded  by  the  difor- 
ders above  mentioned,  when  it  is  alfo 
commonly  in  larger  quantity.  This 
difcharge  of  blood  is  often  very  confi- 

derable> 
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derable ;  and,  by  the  repetition,  it  is 
often  fo  great,  as  we  could  hardly  fup- 
pofe  the  body  to  bear  but  with  the  ha- 
zard of  life.  Indeed,  though  rarely, 
it  has  been  fo  great  as  to  prove  fuddenly 
fatal.  Thefe  confiderable  difcharges 
occur  efpecially  to  perfons  who  have 
been  frequently  liable  to  the  difeafe. 
They  often  induce  great  debility ;  and 
frequently  a  leucophlegmatia,  or  drop- 
fy,  which  proves  fatal. 

The  tumours  and  difcharges  of  blood 
in  this  difeafe,  often  recur  at  exadtly 
ftated  periods. 

930.  It  often  happens,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  that  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  for- 
merly frequent,  ceafes  to  flow;  and, 
upon  that  event,  it  generally  happens, 
that  the  perfons  are  afFeded  with  apo- 
plexy or  palfy. 

931.  Sometimes 
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931.  Sometimes  hemorrhoidal  tu- 
mours are  affeded  -with  confiderable 
inflammation  ;  which,  ending  in  fuppu- 
ration,  gives  occafion  to  the  formation 
of  fifluious  ulcers  in  thofe  parts. 

932.  The  hemorrhoidal  tumours  have 
been  often  confidered  as  varicous  tu- 
mours or  dilatations  of  veins ;  and  it 
is  true,  that  in  fom€  cafes  varicous  dila- 
tations have  appeared  upon  difledlion. 
Thefe,  however,  do  not  always  appear; 
and  I  prefume  it  is  not  the  ordinary- 
cafe,  but  that  the  tumours  are  formed 
by  an  effulion  of  blood  in  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  inteftine  near  to  its  ex- 
tremity, Thefe  tumours,  efpecially 
when  recently  formed,  frequently  con- 
tain fluid  blood ;  but,  after  they  have 
remained  for  fome  time,  they  are  com- 
monly of  a  firmer  fubfl:ance. 

933.  From  a  conflderation  of  their 
caufes,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  it  is 

I  fufficiently 
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fufEciently  probable,  that  hemorrhoidal 
tumours  are  produced  by  fome  inter- 
ruption of  the  free  return  of  blood 
from  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  redlum^  and  it  is  poflible,  that 
a  conliderable  accumulation  of  blood 
in  thefe  veins,  may  occafion  a  rupture 
of  their  extremities,  and  thus  produce 
the  hemorrhagy  or  tumours  I  have 
mentioned.  But  confidering  that  the 
hemorrhagy  occurring  here  is  often 
preceded  by  pain,  inflammation,  and  a 
febrile  Hate,  as  well  as  by  many  other 
fymptoms  which  fhow  a  connection  be- 
tween the  topical  afFedion  and  the  flate 
of  the  whole  fyllem,  it  feems  probable, 
that  the  interruption  of  the  venous 
blood,  which  we  have  fuppofed  to  take 
place,  operates  in  the  manner  explain- 
ed, in  769. ;  and  therefore,  that  the  dif- 
charge  of  blood  here  is  commonly  from 
arteries. 

Vol.  II.  H  h  934.  Some 
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934.  Some  phyficians  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  a  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  hemorrhois,  and  of  its  effeds 
upon  the  fyflem,  might  arife  from  the 
difference  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veflels 
from  which  the  blood  iffued.  But  it 
appears  to  me,  that  hardly  in  any  cafe 
we  can  diflinguiih  the  veflels  from 
"which  the  blood  flows ;  and  that  the 
frequent  inofculations  of  both  the  ar- 
teries and  veins  which  belong  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  redum,  will 
render  the  effeds  of  the  hemorrhagy 
nearly  the  fame,  from  whichfoevey  of 
thefe  veflels  the  blood  proceed. 

935.  In  769.  I  haye  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  a  certain 
ilate  of  the  fanguiferous  fyfl:em  might 
give  occafion  to  an  hemorrhoidal  flux  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  this  flux  may 
be  produced  in  that  manner.  I  can- 
not, however,  by  any  means  admit, 
that  the  difeafe  is  fo  often  produced  in 

9  that 
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that  manner,  or  that,  on  its  fir  ft  ap- 
pearance, it  is  fo  frequently  a  fyftema- 
tic  aiFe(Slion,  as  the  Stahlians  have 
imagined,  and  would  have  us  to  be- 
lieve. It  occurs  in  many  perfpns  be^ 
fote  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  ve- 
iious  plethora  takes  place :  it  happens 
to  females  in  whom  a  venous  plethora, 
determined  to  the  hemorrhoidal  veflels, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  ^  and  it  happens  to 
both  fexes,  and  to  perfons  of  all  ages, 
from  caufes  which  do  not  affed:  the 
fyflem,  and  are  manifeftly  fuited  to 
produce  a  topical  a0e6tion  only. 

936.  Thefe  caufes  of  a  topical  affec- 
tion are,  in  the  firit  place,  the  frequent 
voiding  of  hard  and  bulky  faeces, 
which,  not  only  by  their  long  ftagna- 
tion  in  the  re6lum,  but  efpecially  when 
voided,  muft  prefs  upon  the  veins  of 
the  anus,  and  interrupt  the  coarfe  of 
the  blood  in  them.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
H  h  2  fon 
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fon  that  the  difeafe  happens  fo  often  to 
perfons  of  a  flow  and  bound  belly. 

937.  From  the  caufes  juft  now  men- 
tioned, the  difeafe  happens  efpecially 
to  perfons  liable  to  fome  degree  of  a 
prolapfus  ani,  Almofi  every  perfon,  in 
voiding  faeces,  has  the  internal  coat  of 
the  re(3:um  more  or  lefs  protruded  with- 
out  the  body;  and  this  will  be  to  a 
greater  or  lefler  degree,  according  as 
the  hardnefs  and  bulk  of  the  faeces  oc- 
calion  a  greater  or  leiler  effort  or  pref- 
fure  upon  the  anus.  While  the  gut  is 
thus  puflied  out,  it  often  happens,  that 
the  fphinder  ani  is  contraded  before 
the  gut  is  replaced ;  and,  in  confe- 
quence,  a  flrong  conftridion  is  made, 
which  preventing  the  fallen-out  gut 
from  being  replaced,  and  at  the  fame 
time  preventing  the  return  of  the  blood 
from  it,  occalions  its  being  confidera- 
bly  fwelled,  and  its  forming  a  tumid 
ying  round  the  apus, 

938.  Upon 
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938.  Upon  the  fphinder's  being  a 
little  relaxed,  as  it  is  immediately  af- 
ter its  llrong  contradion,  the  fallen- 
out  portion  of  the  gut  is  commonly 
again  taken  within  the  body  ;  but,  by 
the  frequent  repetition  of  fuch  an  ac- 
cident, the  fize  and  fuUnefs  of  the  ring 
formed  by  the  fallen-out  gut,  is  much 
increafed.  It  is  therefore  more  flowly 
and  difEcultly  replaced  ^  and  in  this 
confifts  the  chief  uneafinefs  of  hemor- 
rhoidal perfons. 

939.  As  the  Internal  edge  of  the  ring 
mentioned,  is  neceflarily  divided  by 
clefts,  the  whole  often  afTumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  number  of  diftind  fwell- 
ings  y  and  it  alfo  frequently  happens, 
that  fome  portions  of  it,  more  confi- 
derably  fwelled  than  others,  become 
more  protuberant,  and  form  ihofe  fmall 
tumours  more  flridlly  called  Hemor- 
hoids,  or  Piles. 

H  h  3  940,  From 
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940.  From  confiderlng  that  the  pref^ 
lure  of  the  fseces,  and  other  caufes  in- 
terrupting the  return  of  venous  blood 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rec- 
tum, may  operate  a  good  deal  higher 
up  in  the  gut  than  that  extremity,  it 
may  be  ealily  underftood,  that  tumours 
may  be  formed  within  the  anus  ^  and 
probably  it  alfo  happens,  that  fome  of 
the  tumours  formed  without  the  anus, 
as  in  939.  may  continue  when  taken 
W'ithin  the  body,  and  even  be  increafed 
by  the  caufes  juft  now  mentioned.  It 
is  thus  that  I  would  explain  the  pro- 
duction of  internal  piles,  which,  on  ac- 
count (xf  their  lituation  and  bulk,  are 
not  protruded  on  the  perfon's  going  ta 
ftool,  and  are  often  therefore  more 
painful.  The  fame  internal-  piles  are 
more  efpecially  painfiil,  when  afFeded 
by  the  hemorrhagic  effort,  deferibed  in 
745.  and  769. 

941.  The 
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94 T.  The  produdion  of  piles  is  paT- 
ticularly  iiluftrated  by  this,  that  preg- 
nant women  are  frequently  affed:ed 
with  them.  This  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  partly  from  the  prefTiire  of  the 
uterus  upon  the  re<3:um,  and  partly 
from  the  coftive  habit  to  which  preg- 
nant women  are  ufually  liable.  I  have 
known  many  inftances  of  piles  occur-, 
ring  for  the  firft  time  during  the  ftate 
of  pregnancy ;  and  there  are  few  women 
that  have  born  children,  who  are  after- 
wards entirely  free  from  piles.  The 
Stahlians  have  commonly  afTetted,  that 
the  male  fex  is  more  frequently  affed- 
ed  with  this  dileafe  than  the  female  > 
but  in  this  country  I  have  conitantly 
found  it  otherwife. 

942.  It  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that 
the  frequent  ufe  of  purgatives,  efpe- 
cially  of  thofe  of  the  more  acrid  kind, 
and  more  particularly  of  aloetics,  is 
apt  to  produce  the  hemorrhoidal  affec- 
H  h  4  tion  ^ 
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tion;  and  as  thefe  purgatives  llimulate 
chiefly  the  great  puts,  it  feems  fuffi- 
ciently  probable  that  they  may  exciter 
this  difeafe, 

943.  I  have  now  mentioned  feveral 
caufes  which  may  produce  the  hemor- 
rhoidal tumours  and  flux  as 'a  topical 
afFe^lion  only  },  but  muft  obferve  far- 
ther, that  although  the  difeafe  appears 
firft  as  a  purely  topical  afFe^ion,  it 
may,  by  frequent  repetition,  become 
habitual,  and  therefore  may  become 
conneded  with  the  whole  fyftem,  in 
the  manner  already  explained  with  re- 
fped  to  hemorrhagy  in  general,  in  748. 

944.  The  dodrine  now  referred  to, 
will,  it  is  apprehended,  apply  very  fully 
to  the  cafe  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux; 
and  will  the  more  readily  apply,  from 
the  perfon  who  has  been  once  afFeded 
being  much  expofed  to  a  renewal  of 
the  caufes  which  firfl  occafioned  the. 

difeafe  ^ 
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difeafe  ;  and  from  many  perfons  being 
much  expofed  to  a  congeflion  in  the 
hemorrhoidal  vefTels,  in  confequence  of 
their  being  often  in  an  ered  pofition  of 
the  body,  and  in  an  exercife  which 
pufhes  the  blood  into  the  depending 
veflels,  while  at  the  fame  time,  the  ef- 
fects of  thefe  circumftances  are  much 
favoured  by  the  abundance  and  laxity 
of  the  cellular  texture  about  the  rec- 
tum. 

945.  It  is  thus  that  the  hemorrhoidal 
flux  is  fo  often  artificially  rendered  an 
habitual  and  fyflematic  afFedion  5  and 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  it  h  this  which 
has  given  occafion  to  the  Stahlians  to 
conlider  the  difeafe  as  almofl  univer- 
fally  fuch. 

946.  It  is  to  be  particularly  obferved 
here,  that  when  the  hemorrhoidal  dif- 
eafe has  either  been  originally,  or  has 
become,  in  the  manner  jufl  now  ex- 
plained. 
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plained,  a  fyftematic  afFedlon,  it  then 
acquires  a  particular  connection  with 
the  flomach,  fo  that  certain  afFedions 
there  excite  the  hemorrhoidal  difeafe, 
and  certain  ftates  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
afledions  excite  diforders  of  the  fto- 
mach. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  gout  fonaetimes  aiFed& 
the  redium.     See  525. 
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HEMORRHOIDAL  AITECTIONS. 


947.  Almost  at  all  tim€s  it  has  been 
an  opinion  amongft  phyficians,  and 
from  them  fpread  amongft  the  people, 
that  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  is  a  falutary 
evacuation,  which  prevents  many  dif- 
eafes  that  would  otherwife  have  hap- 
pened j 
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pened  ^  and  that  even  contributes  tor 
give  long  life.  This  opinion,  in  later 
times,  has  been  efpeeially  maintained 
by  Dr  Stahl,  and  his  followers;  and 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  upon 
the  pradice  of  phyfic  in  Germany.  ^ 

948.  The  queflion  arifes  with  refped 
to  hemorrhagy  in  general,  and  indeed 
it  has  been  extended  fo  far  by  the 
Stahlians.  I  have  accordingly  confi- 
dered  it  as  a  general  quellion,  (767.— 
780.)  ;  but  it  has  been  more  efpeeially 
agitated  with  regard  to  the  difeafe  now 
under  our  confideration :  And  as  to 
this,  although  I  am  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  hemorrhois  may  take  place  in 
confequence  of  the  general  ftate  of  the 
fyftem  (769.),  or,  what  is  fl:ill  more 
frequent,  that  by  repetition  it  may  be- 
come conneded  with  that  general  flate 
(943.),  and  in  either  cafe  cannot  be 
fupprefTed  without  great  caution  ;  I 
mull  beg  leave,  notwithftanding  this, 

to 
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to  maintain,  that  the  firfl:  is  a  rare  cafe  3 
that  generally  the  difeafe  firfl  appears 
as  an  afFedion  purely  topical,  (935. 
942.),  and  that  the  allowing  it  to  be- 
come habitual  is  never  proper.  It  i& 
a  nafly  difagreeable  difeafe,  ready  to 
go  to  excefs,  and  to  be  thereby  very 
hurtful,  as  well  as  fometimes  fatal.  At 
befl  it  is  liable  to  accidents,  and  there- 
by to  unhappy  confequences.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  not  only  the 
firfl  approaches  of  the  difeafe  are  to  be 
guarded  againfl,  but  even  that,  when 
it  has  taken  place  for  fome  time,  from, 
whatever  caufe  it  may  have  proceeded^ 
the  flux  is  always  to  be  moderated,  and 
the  neceflity  of  it,  if  poffible,  fuperfe- 
ded. 

947.  Having  delivered  thefe  general 
rules,  I  proceed  to  mention  more  par- 
ticularly, how  the  difeafe  is  to  be  treat- 
ed, according  to  the  different  circum- 
ftances  under  which  it  may  appear, 

1  When 
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When  we  can  manlfeftly  difcern  the 
firfl  ^appearance  of  the  difeafe  to  arife 
fr&in  caufes  a6ling  upon  the  part  only, 
the  flridleft  attention  fhould  be  em- 
ployed in  guarding  againft  the  renewal 
of  thefe  caufes. 

950.  One  of  the  mofl  frequent  of  the 
remote  caufes  of  the  hemorrhoidal  af- 
fe<^ion,  is  a  flow  and  bound  belly, 
(^36.) :  and  this  is  to  be  conflantly  ob- 
viated by  a  proper  diet  *,  which  each 
individual's  own  experience  mufl  di- 
recSl ;  or,  if  the  management  of  diet  be 
not  effectual,  the  belly  mufl  be  kept  re- 
gular by  fuch  medicines  as  may  prove 
gently  laxative,  without  irritating  the 

redum. 


*  Broths  of  all  kinds  are  proper  in  thefe  cafes  : 
barley  broth  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  made  wijh 
rice.  Barley  gruel,  with  pranes,  is  an  excellent  laxa- 
tive broth. 
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reftum  *.  In  moil  cafes,  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  acquire  a  habit  with  re- 
fped:  to  time,  and  to  obferve  it  exadiy. 

951,  Another  caufe  of  hemorrhois 
to  be  efpecialiy  attended  to,  is  the  pro- 
lapfus  or  protrufion  of  the  anus,  which 
is  apt  to  happen  on  a  pcrfon's  having  a 
ftool,  (937).  If  it  fhall  occur  to  any 
confiderable  degree,  and  at  the  fame 
time  be  not  eafily  and  immediately  re- 
placed, it  moft  certainly  produces  piles, 
or  increafes  them  when  otherwife  pro- 
duced.   Perfons  therefore  liable  to  this 

prolapfus. 


*  The  lenitive  eledhiary  alone  may  in  many  cafes 
be  fuiiicient,  when  given  in  the  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce  or  fix  drachms.  The  following  formula  may 
be  ufsd  where  greater  coilivenefs  prevails : 

g,.  Sal.  Nitri,  sii. 
Pulv.  Jalap.  3  i« 
Eleft.  Lenitivi,  |  i. 
M.  f.  EleA.  cujus  fumat  q.  n«  m.  pro  re  nata. 
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prolapfus,  fhould,  upon  their  having 
been  at  flool,  take  great  pains  to  have 
the  gut  immediately  replaced,  by  lying 
down  in  a  horizontal  pollure,  and  pref- 
fing  gently  upon  the  anus,  till  the  re- 
dudion  fhall  be  completely  obtained. 

When  the  prolapfus  of  which  I  fpeak 
is  occalioned  only  by  voiding  hard  and 
bu  ky  aeces,  it  ihould  be  obviated  by 
the  means  mentioned  in  950.  and  may 
be  thereby  avoided.  But  in  fbme  per- 
fbns  it  is  owing  to  a  laxity  of  the  rec- 
tum ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  often  mofl 
coniiderable  upon  occafion  of  a  loofe 
ftool :  and  then  the  difeafe  is  to  be 
treated  by  aftringents  *,  as  well  as  by 

proper 


*  Aftrin gents  may  be  ufed  both  internallj  and  ex- 
ternally. The  internal  aftringents  are  Alum,  Kino, 
Terra,  Catechu,  &c.  But  in  cafes  of  hemorrhoids 
from  laxity,  nothing  produces  a  better  efleft,  than  the 
frequent  application  of  pledgets,  dipped  in  a  (Irong  in- 
faiion  of  Galls,  or  Oak  bark. 
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.proper  artifices  for  preventing  tKe  fall- 
ing down  of  the  gut. 

953.  Thefe  are  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  the  firil  approaches  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  aiFediou;  and  when  from 
negled  it  fhall  have  frequently  recur- 
red, and  has  become  in  fome  meafure 
eftablifhed,  they  are  no  lefs  proper. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  however,  fome  other 
means  are  alfo  necelFary.  It  is  parti- 
cularly proper  to  guard  againft  a  ple- 
thoric ftate  of  the  body  5  confequent- 
ly,  to  avoid  a  fedentary  life,  a  full  diet, 
and  particularly  intemperance  in  the 
ufe  of  flrong  liquor,  which,  as  I  fhould 
have  obferved  before,  is,  in  all  cafes  of 
hemorrhagy,  of  the  greatefl  influence 
in  increaling  the  difpofition  to  the  dif^ 
eafe. 

954.  I  need  hardly  repeat  here,  that 
exercife  of  all  kinds  mufl  be  a  chief 
means  of  obviating  and  removing  a  pie- 

Vol.  II.  I  i  thprjp 
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thoric  ftate  of  the  body  ;  but  upon  oc- 
cafion  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  imme- 
diately approaching,  both  walking  and 
riding,  as  increafing  the  determination 
of  the  blood  into  the  hemorrhoidal 
vefTels,  are  to.  be  avoided.  At  other 
times,  when  no  fuch  determination  has 
been  already  formed,  thofe  modes  of 
exercife  may  be  very  properly  employ- 
ed *. 

955.  Cold  bathing  is  another  remedy 
that  may  be  employed  to  obviate  ple- 
thora, and  prevent  hemorrhagy  3  but  it 
is  to  be  ufed  with  caution.  When  the 
hemorrhoidal  flux  is  approaching,  it 
may  be  dangerous  to  turn  it  fuddenly 
afide  by  cold  bathing  j  but  during  the 
intervals  of  the  difeafe,  this  remedy 

may 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  riding  is  ever  advifeable  in-- 
any  period  of  the  difeafe.  Riding  frequently  produ- 
ces Piles,  in  perfons  not  in  the  leaft  predifpofed  t»" 
them. 
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may  be  employed  with  advantage  ;  and 
in  perfons  liable  to  a  prolapfus  ani,  the 
frequent  wafhing  of  the  anus  with  cold 
water  may  be  very  ufeful. 

956.  Thefe  are  the  means  for  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  the  hemor- 
I'hoidal  flux  ;  and  in  all  cafes,  when  it 
is  not  immediately  approaching,  they 
are  to  be  employed  :  When  it  has  ac- 
tually come  on,  means  are  to  be  em- 
ployed for  moderating  it  as  much  as 
poflible,  by  the  perfon's  lying  in  a  ho- 
rizontal pofition  upon  a  hard  bed  ;  by 
avoiding  exercife  in  an  ered:  pofture  ; 
by  ufing  a  cool  diet  j  by  avoiding  ex- 
ternal heat  y  and  by  obviating  the  irri- 
tation of  hardened  faeces  by  the  ufe  of 
proper  laxatives,  (950.).  From  what 
has  been  faid  above,  as  to  the  being 
-careful  not  to  increafe  the  determina- 
tion of  the  blood  into  the  hemorrhoidal 
vefTels,  the  propriety  of  thefe  meafures 
fnnil  fufhciently  appear  ^  and  if  they 
I  i  2  were 
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were  not  fo  generally  negledled,  many 
perfons  would  efcape  the  great  trouble, 
and  the  various  bad  confequences, 
which  fo  frequently  refult  from  thk 
difeafe. 

957.  With  refped:  to  the  further  cure 
of  this  difeafe,  it  is  almafl:  in  two  cafes 
only  that  hemorrhoidal  perfons  call  for 
the  affiftance  of  the  phyfician.  The 
one  is,  when  the  affeclion  is  accompa- 
nied with  much  pain ;  and  of  this  there 
are  two  cafes,  according  as  the  pain 
happens  to  attend  the  external  or  the 
internal  piles^ 

958.  The  pain  of  the  external  piles 
arifes  efpecially  when  a  coniiderable 
protrulion  of  the  reclum  has  happened  > 
and  when,  continuing  unreduced,  it  is 
ftrangled  by  the  conflridion  of  the 
fphinder  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  na 
bleeding  happens,  to  take  off  the  fwell- 
ing  of  the  protruded  portion  of  the  in- 
2  tefline* 
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teftlne.  Sometimes  an  inflammation 
fupervenes,  and  greatly  aggravates  the 
pain.  To  relieve  the  pain  in  this  cafe, 
emollient  fomentations  and  poultices 
are  fometimes  of  fervice  ^  but  a  more 
efFedual  relief  is  to  be  obtained  by  ap- 
plying leeches  to  the  tumid  parts. 

959.   The  other  cafe  in  which  he- 
morrhoidal  perfons   feek  affiftance,  is 
that  of  exceffive  bleeding.     Upon  the 
opinion  fo  generally  received,  of  this 
diicharge  being  falutary,  and  from  the 
obfervation  that  upon  the  difcharge  oc- 
curring, perfons  have  fometimes  found 
relief  from  various  diforders,  the  moil 
part  of  perfons  liable  to  it  are  ready  to 
let  it  go  too  far  ^  and  indeed  the  Stah- 
lians  will  not  allow  it  to  he  a   difeafe, 
urilefs  when  it  has  adually  gone  to  ex- 
cefs.     I  am,  however,  well  perfiiaded, 
that  this  flux  ought  always  to  be  cured 
as  foon  as  poffible. 

960.  When 
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960.  When  the  difeafe  occurs  as  a 
purely  topical  afFedion,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  this  rule  ; 
and,  even  when  it  has  occurred  as  a  cri- 
tical difcharge  in  the  cafe  of  a  particu- 
lar difeafe;  yet,  when  this  difeafe  fhall 
have  been  entirely  cured  and  removed, 
the  preventing  any  return  of  the  he- 
morrhois  feems  to  be  both  fafe  and  pro- 
per. 

961.  It  is  only  when  the  difeafe 
arifes  from  a  plethoric  Hate  of  the  bo- 
dy, and  from  a  flagnation  of  blood  in 
the  hypochondriac  region,  or  when, 
though  originally  topical,  the  difeafe, 
by  frequent  repetition,  has  become  ha- 
bitual, and  has  thereby  acquired  a  con- 
nedion  with  the  whole  fyltem,  that  any 
doubt  can  arife  as  to  the  fafety  of  cu- 
ring it  entirely.  Even  in  thefe  cafes, 
however,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  always 
proper  to  moderate  the  bleeding  ;  left, 
by  its  continuance  or  repetition,   the 

1  plethoric 
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plethoric  ftate  of  the  body,  and  the 
particular  determination  of  the  blood 
into  the  hemorrhoidal  vefTels,  be  in- 
creafed,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  with  all  its  inconveniences  and 
danger,  be  too  much  favoured. 

962.  Further,  even  in  the  cafes  fta- 
ted,  (961.),  in  fo  far  as  the  plethoric 
Hate  of  the  body,  and  the  tendency  to 
that  flate,  can  be  obviated  and  remo- 
ved, this  is  always  to  be  diligently  at- 
tempted J  and  if  it  can  be  executed  with 
fuccefs,  the  flux  may  be  entirely  fup» 
preJTed. 

963.  The  Stahlian  opinion,  that  the 
hemorrhoidal  flux  is  only  in  excefs 
when  it  occalions  great  debility,  or  a 
leucophlegmatia,  is  by  no  means  jufl  ^ 
and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  fmallefl 
approach  towards  producing  either  of 
thefe,  fhould  be  confidered  as  an  excefs, 
which  ought  to  be  prevented  from  go- 
ing farther. 

964.  In 
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964.  In  all  cafes,  therefore,  of  ex- 
cefs,  or  of  any  approach  towards  it,  and 
particularly  when  the  difeafe  depends 
upon  a  prolapfus  ani  (951.),  I  am  of 
opinion  that  aftringents,  both  internal 
and  external,  may  be  fafely  and  pro- 
perly employed  ;  not  indeed  to  induce 
an  imrnediare  and  total  fuppreflion,  but 
to  moderate  the  hemorrhagy,  and  by 
degrees  to  fupprefs  it  altogether,  while 
at  the  fame  time  meafures  are  taken  for 
removing  the  neceflity  of  its  recurrence. 

965.  When  the  circumftances  (946.) 
marking  a  connexion  between  the  he- 
morrhoidal afFedion  and  the  flate  of 
the  llomach  occur,  the  meafiires  necef- 
fary  are  the  fame  as  in  the  cafe  of  ato- 
pic gout. 
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